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OPTIMISM. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





You tell me, with a little scorn, 
A pitying blame in look and touch, 
Of conscious worldly-wisdom born, 
That I am hopeful over much ; 


That all my swans are vericst geese, 
My cheerfulness an easy vent 

For animal spirits, and my peace 
A cheap, contemptible content ; 


That itis shallow to be glad, 
Idle to hope and vain to trust, 
Because all good is mixed with bad, 
And men are liars, and flesh is dust ; 


That wisdom grimly prophesies, 
And sits distrustful and alert, 
Peering with far, experienced eyes 
For what may cheat and what may hurt. 


I do not know if you are right ; 
But these I hold as certainties : 
That God madé day as well as night ; 
And joy as well as pain is his ; 


That if philosophy means doubt, 
And wisdom boding discontents, 

Men may do better far without 
These all-divine accomplishments ! 


That souls are stronger to endure 

The heavy woes which all may taste, 
If, holding to God’s promise sure, 

They wait his time, not making haste 


To grieve, anticipating ill ; 

How shall they know what sweet, hid thing 
He keeps in store for souls who still 

Follow his beck unquestioning? 


Joy is the lesson set for some ; 
For others pain best teacher is ; 

We know not which for us shall come ; 
But both are God’s blest ministries. 


The swollen torrent rages high ; 
The path ahead is steep and wet. 
What then? We still are safe and dry; 
We need not cross that torrent yet! 


Perhaps the waters may subside ; 
There may be paths which skirt the flood. 
God holds our hand. With him for guide 
We need not fear ; for he is good. 


Meanwhile there is the sun, the sky, 
And life the joy, and Son the rest ; 
And, spite of scorn and pity, 
I will taste to-day, and trust the rest. 
Newrost, R. I. 
> —_____. 


NINE FROM EIGHT. 
BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER. 


I was drivin’ my two-mule waggin 
With a loto’ truck for sale, 
Toward Macon, to get some baggin’ 
(Which my cotton was ready to bale), 
And I come to a place on the side o’ the pike 
Whar a peert leetle Winter-branch jest hid 
throwed 
The sand in a kind of a sand-bar like, 
Aud I seed, a leetle ways up the road, 
A man squattin’ down, like a big bull-toad, 
On the ground, a-Aggerin’ there in the sand 
With his finger, and motionin’ with his hand ; 
And he looked like Ellick Garry ; 
And as I driv tip, Theerd him bleat 
To hisself, like a lamb: “Hauh? nine from 
eight 


Hisself on s wisp of hay. 
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But Ellick he sat with his head bent down, 
A-studyin’ and musin’ powerfully, 
And his forrud was creased with a terrible 
frown, 
And he was a-wurkin’ appearently 
A’rethmetic sum that wouldn’t gee ; 
Fur he kep’ on figgerin’ away in the sand 
With his finger, and motionin’ with his 
hand ; 
And I seed it was Ellick Garry. 
And ag’in I heard him softly bleat 
To hisself, like a lamb: “ Hauh? Nine from 
eight 
Leaves nuthin’, and none to carry !” 


I woa’d my mules mighty easy 
(Ellick’s back was toward the road 
And the wind hit was sorter breezy), 
And I got down off’n my load, 
And I erep’ up close to Ellick’s back, 
And I heerd him a-talkin’ softly, thus: 
“Them figgers is got me under the hack.* 
I caint see how to git out’n the muss, 
Except to jest nat’ally fail and bus’! 
My crap-leen calls for nine hundred and 
more. 
My ‘counts of sales is eight hundred and four, 
Of cotton for Ellick Garry. 
Thar’s eight, aught, four, jest like on a slate: 
Here’s nine and two aughtse—Hauh! Nine 
from eight 
Leaves nuthin’, and none to carry. 
“Them crap-leens, oh! them crap-leens ! 
I giv one to Pardman and Sharks. 
Hit gobbled me up like snap-beans 
In a patch full o’ old fiel’-larks. 
But I thought I could fool the crap-leen nice, 
And I hauled my cotton to Jammel and 
Cones, 
But shuh! ’fore I even had settled my price 
They tuck affidavy without no bones, 
And leveled upon me fur all their loans 
To the ’mount of some nine hundred dollars or 
more, 
And sold me out clean for cight hundred and 


four, 
As sure as I’m Eliick Garry! 
And thar it is down all squar and straight ; 
But I caint make it gee; fur nine from eight 
Leaves nuthin’, and none to carry !” 


Then I says: ‘‘ Hello, here, Garry! 
However you star’ and frown, 
Thar’s somethin’ for you to carry, 
Fur you’ve worked it upside down !” 
Then he riz and walked to his little bull-cart 
And made like he neither had seen nor heerd 
Nor knowed that I knowed of his raskilly 
part ; , 
And he tried to look as if he wan’t feared, 
And gathered his lines like he never keered, 
And he driv down the road "bout a quarter 
or 80, 
And then looked around, and I hollered, 
“Hello! 
Look here, Mister Ellick Garry ! 
You may git up soon and lie down late, 
But you'll always find that nine from eight 
Leaves nuthén’, and none to carry.” 
Macon, Ga., 1871. 
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GAINS OF THE TEMPERANCE RE- 
FORMATION. 


PROHIBITION. 





BY DANIEL DOROHESTER, D.D. 


1. Tue prohibitory régime, wherever it has 
had a fair trial, has proved the most effect- 
ive policy for crippling and suppressing 
the liquor traffie. 

Several things should be premised. No 
law of any kind will enforce itself; officers 
of law, in sympathy with the drink traffic, 
will at best give omly a weak execution of 
a prohibitory law; and the fact that all 
liquor selling is not suppressed, in a state 
which has a prohibitory law, no more 
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proves that prohibition does not prohibit 
than the - fact that there are illiterate 
children of school. age proves that our edu- 
cational system does not educate. No law 
wholly prevents murder, burglary, etc. 

It is not expected that ‘any law — will 
wholly stop the sale of liquor. it is both a 
moral and a legal question. 

What we claim is that prohibition is the 
only proper attitude of the state toward 
the liquor traffic, because a traffic con- 
demned by sound political economy as 
productive of three-fourths of the crime, 
pauperism, and insanity, should not re- 
ceive the approval and seal of the state; 
and that the prohibitory regimen more 
effectively protects the state against this 
great evil than any other liquor policy. 

Grant that there are portions of Maine 
and other prohibitory states where liquors 
are sold almost or. quite openly, and that 
there is also considerable clandestine liquor 
traffic; make a liberal allowance for these 
things; after all, it is nevertheless true 
that there is not a tithe of the liquor sold 
inthose prohibitory states. as compared with 
the amount sold in license states. United 
States Internal Revenue Statistics show the 
government tax on liquors in Maine to be 
4 cents and 6 mills; in Vermont 4 cents and 
2 mills; in Kansas 8 cents and 9 mills; in 
Massachusetts $1.16, per capita. These 
figures do not tell the whole story, but they 
are one evidence. The prohibitory areas 
of Maryland, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Arkansas, etc., etc., tell the same, when 
compared with the license areas of those or 
other states. 

I am aware that a different opinion is 
often expressed. It is claimed that more 
liquor is drank under prohibition than 
under license; but this assertion is falsified 
by the fact everywhere apparent that the 
rum-dealers hate prohibition with a deadly 
hatred, and enjoy the license system--a 
significant fact. 

The superior efficiency of prohibition is 
clearly demonstrated by copious facts in 
detail in alittle book entitled ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion Does Prohibit,” by Mr. J. N. Stearns, 
Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Temperance Society, and by masses of 
testimony of the most reliable character, 
not aggregated in any volume. 

2. The principle of prohibition has been 
vindicated by the highest civil jurispru- 
dence. 

Some provisions of some of the earlier pro- 
hibitory laws were set aside by the courts as 
contrary to sound jurisprudence; but it is 
a remarkable fact that the principle of pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage has never been condemned by 
the courts. 

In 1847, the Supreme Court of the United 
States affirmed the right of prohibition, 
the judges all agreeing. Chief-—Justice 
Taney said: ‘I see nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States to prevent it 
from regulating or restraining the traffic, 
or from prohibiting it altogether, if itthinks 
proper.” In this opinion, the five judges 
agreed. Repeated efforts have been made 
to secure a different decision, but in vai. 

8. The last six years have witnessed the 
most rapid spread of prohibitory sentiment 
ever known, ; ' 

Like surging billows, it is felt from Kan- 
sas eastward throughout the United States, 
throughout the British Dominion in North 
America, all ever the British Isles, through 
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absolute prohibition, or permissive prohibi- 
tion, or statutory or constitutional prohibi- 
tion, itis being agitated. It is upon the 
Anglo Saxon brain, and is mightily work. 
ing. 

It has entered politics. It is evidently 
there to stay until it obtains its just de- 
mands. A troublesome intruder, indeed, 
it is regarded by the politicians; but there 
seem to be no way to help it, so long as the 
heart-breaking necessities of society cry 
out for adequate protection. Unwisdom 
there doubtless is sometimes in the temper- 
ance politicians; but even their unwisdom 
is better than the vicious temporizing 
policy of the sordid politicians, No man 
who legislates for the good of society can 
ignore the liquor problem. It is a living 
question which thrusts itself into the 
political field, ; 

4. The greatest and best forces of modern 
society arc gradually and steadily marshaling 
themselves against the dramshop, and peint- 
ing to its coming indictment : as anuisance, 
a reprobate, and an outlaw. 

We shall not reach this point at once, 
There will be stout and fierce resistance, 
and delays. But we are advancing toward 
it. Indiscreet reformers may embarrass 
the work; politicians may hinder us; 
secretly indulged appetites may weaken 
the action of some; spasms of timidity may 
distract others; but there are too many 
great forces at work, direct and indirect, 
human and divine, to allow the defeat or 
long postponement of the ultimate result. 

The indictment has been drawn up. 

The case is on trial. The index, finger of 
the century points to the coming verdict. 
The witnesses are testifiying with clearness 
and emphasis. The great and beneficent 
agencies of the times all appear against it. 
Civilization declares there is nothing in the 
dramshop which society can afford to cher- 
ish; medical science, that it sees nothing 
in it to approve, but, much to condemn; 
political economy, that it finds nothing in it 
which it can indorse; civil jurisprudence, 
that it can be vindicated by no just prin- 
ciples of Jaw; pure philanthropy, that she 
cannot tolerate the prolific source of the 
woes she seeks to palliate; and Christianity 
proclaims her stern condemnation of the 
dramshop as ‘‘the giant crime of crimes 
against humanity.” The coming verdict is 
that the broad and sacred seal of the com- 
monwealth must neither protect nor sanc- 
tion the dramshop, 

Natick, Mass. 
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WALKING IN THE.LIGHT. 
BY THE@DORE L. OUYLEE, D.D. 


An intrepid man of science wishes to as- 
cend the hitherto inaccessible Alpine peak 
of the Weisshorn. He lies, over night, in 
one of the clefts of rock on the mountain 
side; the ascent is too dangerous to be 
attempted in the darkness. In the early 
dawn, as soon as the first rays of the com- 
ing sun steal up bebind the summit of the 
Alphodel, he is on the move. In that light 
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into that great element of light which flows 
down from she ‘nfinite fount-head of truth. 
He recognized God. He looked @odward. 
He waited on him ‘ more than they that 
watch forthe morning.” This life has too 
many mysteries, too many hard problems, 
too many ipices and pitfalls for any of 
us to ven through it by the sparks of 
our own kindling. Happy.will it be for 
us ifwe determire to walk only and con- 
stantly in the light of the Lord. 

The supreme value of the Bible consists 
in the fact that it is divine truth put intoa 
portable shape. We can carry it with us 
and find there just what we need for 
every emergency. The author of the 
119th Psalm, remembering how often he 
had threaded bis way through the 
dark and narrow streets of the Holy City, 
exclaims: ‘“‘ Thy word is a Jamp unto my 
feet, and a light unto my pat.” This is 
the unanswerable argument for the book 
whieh no scoffer can overthrow; this 
makes it inestimably precious to those who 
study it and go by it. It is the only guide- 
book given under heaven and known among 
men that is invariably safe to be followed 
and never misleads us; the only lamp that 
I dare to carry with me when I enter the 
valley of the shadow of death. To Cole- 
ridge’s famous eulogy of the Word of God, 
‘* it is the book that always finds me,” may 
be added that it is the only one which 
always finds for me the one safe, sure path 
through a life beset with perils. The peo- 
ple who commit the worst blunders and 
stumble oftenest in times of temptation are 
not the people who walk in the light of their 
Bibles. 

But the supreme glory of the Bible is 
Christ Jesus, As the chief object of the 
Eddystone tower is to lift high that blazing 
Fresnel burner that flings its radiance over 
the stormy sea, so is it the eief purpose of 
the word to show us God iw Christ. In the 
face of Jesus Christ we get the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God. We can 
only see and comprehend God in the person 
of his Son; the “only begotten Son, he 
hath declared him.” There was no pre- 
sumption, therefore, in the persecuted 
peasant of Galilee, when he said: ‘I am 
the light of the world; he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” Reading about 
Jesus in my Bible is not enough. Aédmir- 
ing, reverencing his wonderful character 
is not enough. I need to have him ‘formed 
within me, the hope of glory.” I must open 
my inmost soul to him—every door, every 
apartment—and let him fill me with him- 
self if I want to be illuminated and purified. 
The whole map is full of light only 
when full of Christ. The faith that 
profits me is not an intellectual opinion or 
assent, it is the act of opening my 
whole nature to the Son of God 
so that he pours into me of his 
wisdom, his strength, bis righteous- 
ness, his grace. There isa great tempta- 
tion to us all to follow other people, to be 
carried by currents and fashions; a still 
worse temptation to be guided by the false 
principles of mere expediency instead of 
absolute right. These are all transient 
sparks, often delusive Jack-o-lanterns. A 
genuine Christian may be, ought to be so 
possessed by the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
Christ shall shine within him and shine out 
frombim. How else can we ever become 
‘lights in the world” such as our Master 
has commau us tobe? When we sur- 
render oursel¥es so completely to our 
Lord that his will is our will, and his 
word is our law, and his spirit rules, and 
purifies, and elevates and sweetens ours, 
then we actually walk in the light of the 
Son of God. 

Here is a good test of character. Our All- 
Wise Master said of certain persons that 
they would not come to the light lest their 
evil deeds be reproved. I suspect thut this 
is one reason why many people draw away 
from Christ; even some who profess to be 
Christians dread too powerful and search- 
ing a discovery of their own secret sins. 
Their blemishes look too ugly; they feel 
about their own inward selves as the 

sluttish house-maid did about her cob- 
webbed and dusty parlor, when she said: 
‘“The room looked decent enough ‘till the 
nasty light ‘came into it.” Never can we 
hope to mend faults tl we discover them, 
however painful to pride and self-eonceit. 


Never can we see faults and deceitful sins 
in their false disguises until we look hon- 


estly at ourselves in the light of Jesus 


Christ. A whitewashed character is not a 
clean character; a covered cancer is not a 
cured cancer; a soul that will not bear the 
serutiny of Obrist’s sin-revealing truth in 
this world certainly not bear the tre- 
mendous glare of the last great day, The 
real difference between an unsanetified 
heart and the genuine, humble, deelJe dis- 
ciple of Christ is that the one dreads the 
light and the other desires the light. ‘Ye 
were once darkness” said the great apostle to 
his brethren, ‘‘but are now light in the 
the Lord. Walk asthe children of light; 
for the fruit ef the light is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.” 

The world has a right to expect a great 
many things from all of us who call our- 
selves Christians. It is the business of a 
Christian, not tosmoke, but to shine. The 
dark-lantern religion that never makes it- 
self visible to others will never guide you 
or me to Ileaven. We ought to reflect our 
Saviour as light-givers. When Moses came 
down from the mount he brought God in 
his shining face. The impressive Christians 
—the Wesleys, Paysons, Albert Barneses 
of the pulpit, the William E. Dodges and 
Theodore Frelinghuysens in commercial and 
civil life—have been men who made Jesus 
Christ visible to others. Sandy Hook lantern 
does not sound a gong; it shines. They 
that walk in the light of the Lord fling the 
rays of their influence; their example is 
even a richer gift than their gifts of money 
or kind deeds of charity. 

The world has a right to expect a cheer- 
ful, contented spirit; yes, more than that 
—a courageous joy in the Lord from all 
of Christ’s followers. We ought to live 
above the fog-belt. The higher up the 
holier, the higher up the happier. A 
churlisi, croaking, gloomy professor of 
Gospel-religion is a living libel; he haunts 
society like a ghost, But there is One who 
says to us; ‘‘ 7 am come that your joy may 
be full.” Let us open our souls to him, 
aud our faces will shine; he can make 
even tears to sparkle; we shall carry sun- 
shine into the darkest hours; we shall 
catch installments of Heaven in advance. 
‘*Come ye and let us walk together in the 
light of the Lord.” 


Baooaryy, N. Y. 


A “HOME PROTECTION” STORY, 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL W.C, T. U. 





Tue summit level of our many-sided 
work is, just at present, the capital of Ar- 
kansas. Whether they win or not, our 
leaders there, in the wonderful campaign I 
shall describe, are the prophets of the ‘ elu- 
sive, reluctant, inevitable ‘Best Time 
Coming.” 

Every Illinois woman will be glad to know 
that our great Home Protection Petition 
of 1879, in which we asked that the soprano 
as well as the bass ‘‘voice of the home” 
might be heard on the question of license, 
was the procuring cause of the famous 
Arkansas ‘‘three mile law.” Earnest- 
heartcd women in that distant state read of 
our work, rejoiced over the one hundred 
and eighty thousand names collected by us 
in nine weeks’ time, were indignant over 
our defeat in the legislature of a state that 
pays a million per mopth revenue on its 
whisky and beer; but, nothing daunted, 
they resolved to employ the same tactics in 
theirown commonwealth. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Arkansas 
circulated a petition similar to ours in four- 
teen counties, presenting the same,to the 
legislature of 1880. Brave men of the 
‘mother’s boy” type wrought valiantly for 
its success, and a law was passed declaring 
that no saloon should be permitted within 
three miles of church or school-house 
if a petition requesting such prohibition 
were presented to the county judge, signed 
by a majority of men and women, the 
former over twenty-one, the latter over 
eighteen years of age. When this law went 
into effect it caused such a stirring up as 
recalled the days of the Crusade. It routed 
the liquor traffic out of three-fourths of the 
counties in Arkansas. Jubilee meetings 
were held; the pulpit had done much 
to win, and the press favored the law; the 





jutiges were mostly en jts side, and the 





homes thanked God and took courage. 
But cities of the first class were not in- 
cluded im this prohibition. Little Rock, 
and half a dozen others were still under the 
curse. Deliverance came to them from an 
unlooked for source. Saloon keepers in 
the rural districts complained against ‘‘elass 
legislation.” They held the discrimination 
unfair which outlawed them, but protected 
their brethren in the large towns, The 
rural legislators, both those who favored 
and those who were against the temperance 
movement, combined to add a provision, by 
which all towns and cities came equally 
under the sway of the new law. Remem- 
ber these were Democrats. Honor to whem 
honor is due! 


And now Little Rock bestirred hervelf. 
The President of the state Union lives 
there—Mrs. M. A Cornelius, wife of a min- 
ister, author of books, a quiet little 
woman, with the brain of a party leader, the 
heart of alamb, and the face of a saint. 
She wrote me in October that she must 
deny herself the dearly desired pleasure of 
meeting us all at Detroit. ‘‘ Home duties” 
would prevent; for she was determined to 
lead the movement for prohibition at the 
capital. Some weeks ago, when I was 
there, they told me of her work. All Sum- 
mer she had been secretly gathering the 
heroic band of ‘‘ picked women,” who, at a 
given signal, would go out and canvass for 
that blessed, priceless, prayed-for ‘‘ major- 
ity,” which must be had. Sometimes, 
starting in the morning, she had spent the 
day in prayer and persuasion, to induce a 
lady on whom she had set her heart to be 
one of the canvassers. Prejudices were 
to be overcome, timidity was to be changed 
to courage, conviction was to be stamped on 
inmost conscience by God’s Spirit. This was 
new work, and athousand scruples hedged 
the path of these earnest, but conservative 
Southern women. At last the ‘ Imperial 
Guard” was recruited, the city carefully 
districted and simultaneously in all its streets 
the work began, So well had these women 
guarded their intentions that the onslaught 
was hardly known before the chief work of 
the canvass was completed, Said one dear 
mother in Israel to me; “I went four days 
steadily, from morning till night, not even 
stopping for lunch or to take off my bon- 
net.” Very few women declined to give 
their signatures; practically none, when 
free to choose, though,as the sequel proved, 
their husband’s business was, with sev- 
eral, a barrier in the way of free expres- 
sion. 

One gentleman, who is the leading mem- 
ber in an Electric Light Company, was 
waited upon by saloon-keepers; and the 
colloquy ran thus: 

Saloon-keeper Number One: “Mr. ——, you 
may turn off the light in all our saloons. 
We have found out that your wife signed 
the temperance petition.” 

No. Two: “But Mr. ——, if you will 
tell her to take her name off, we will con- 
tinue our patronage.” 

Mr. ——-: ‘‘ My wife is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church; and I should as soon 
think of asking her to dissolve her connec- 
tion with that denomination as to suggest 
what you have asked.” 

No. Three: ‘* Your light will never shine 
in our places of business again.” 

Mr. ——: ‘1 am content.” 

Similar ‘‘ notice to quit ” was served on a 
fire insurance man, who took the same self- 
respecting stand, whereupon policies were 
thrown up by the dozen. These are speci- 
men cases and illustrate ‘‘a time that tries 
men’s souls.” 

Contrary to the prediction Of many, the 
colored women were almost unanimous 
against the dramshops. As some of them 
said: ‘‘I goes out washin’, old man take 
my money and spen’ it fur drink; no fun 
in that fur me an’ the chillen.” An encour- 
aging proportion of colored men favor the 
‘*home protection” law. One of the tem- 
perance ladies said she was willing to make 
cath to the following, of which she was an 
eye witness: 

A Christian colored man was approached 
by a German saloon-keeper who was circu- 
lating a counter petition, for which the law 
does not previde. ‘ I’drather not sign,” 
said Sambo. ‘If you don’t you'll never 
get another day’s work. We'll see to that!” 
threatened Hans. ‘But I ‘signed ‘the 


Bambo, ‘You did? Very well; you'll find 
it as much as your lifeis worth if you don't 
sign this, then!” and Hans clutched the 
meek Ethiop by the neck, dragged him into 
a saloon, and, without doubt, employed his 
persausive line of argumentation until in 
mellow mood—for he was seen pouring 
liquor down the man’s throat—the “‘ freed- 
man”’(?) made the ‘‘ sign of the cross” upon 
the license paper. For the saloon men are 
now alternately begging and “ bulldozing” 
to secure ‘‘ high license.” 

I met the Rev. Mr. Hunter, of the Method- 
ist Church, South, a noble pioneer, who has 
wrought valiantly for Christ forty-seven 
years in this border state. He said, with 
kindling eye: ‘‘ Christianity made this law 
possible. The women have wrought val- 
iantly. I’m glad I live to see this day, and 
my life work helped to hasten its appearing. 
It is prohibition under another name. It is 
the best law ever framed for the hedging 
in of the liquor traffic.” He assured me 
that it grows constantly more popular. 

At last the W. C. T, U. have been obliged 
to take the census of that large town, com- 
prising about 13,138 inhabitants. Generous 
men have given them money to carry on all 
this work. Their president, by her very 
looks and tones, disarms all harshness, 
and would move the heart of a mol- 
lusk—if it had one—by her gen- 
tle plea for boyhood’s better chances 
and home’s truer protection. Even a 
liquor dealer sent her one of the secret 
circulars his clan was sending out, ‘just 
to be neighborly”; and business men re- 
spond to her appeal for help with rueful 
smile (ashamed that they dare not speak 
out), while she assures them that ‘No 
names shall be mentioned; put down in 
your day-book ‘given to the poor.’” For 
poor, indeed, is our faithful band except in 
love and faith and heroism! ‘Not many 
mighty are called” in hours like these, 
Gideon’s band has done the fighting in all 
the moral battles ‘‘for God and home and 
native land.” But there are brave men 
who speak right out. The pastors belong 
to the ranks of the unterrified in Little 
Rock. The Rev. Dr. Winficld, one of the 
ablest men in that country, stands 
beside his lovely wife who is the chief 
supporter of the president, 

There is a judge ¢f the U. 8, Court who 
is constantly addressing audiences on be- 
half of the ladics’ petition—a noble man 
from the North. My host, a Virginian, 
with all the name implies of old-time prej- 
udice against our ‘‘ section,” said to me, 
with tremulous voice: ‘I tell you, when 
Judge —— spoke up as he did for the ladies, 
I went to him—and I’ve been as bitter against 
the Yankees as any man you ever saw—and 
I got hold of his hand and said: ‘I feel 
more like kinsfolk to you and yours than 
ever | thought I should in this world.’” 

So this great movement means fraternity; 
the blotting out of Mason and Dixon’s line 
from the heart, as well as off the map, the 
forming of a party along the lines of longi. 
tude, the really Re-United States. God 
speed that day! 


“ Rest CoTtaGE,” Evanston, IuL,, Feb. 16th, 1884. 
Se ee 








THE PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE— 
WHAT SHALL ITS FUTURE BE? 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 





TuE conception of a confederation of the 
fifty Presbyterian bodies, more or less, 
scattered throughout the world, was cer- 
tainly a grand one. Nothing more signifi- 
cant, in the line of Christian fellowship, 
has appeared since the day when Cranmer 
and Calvin and others among the Reform. 
ers urged the institution of a league in 
which all varieties of evangelical Protest- 
anism should be allied together, in defense 
of common interests and in furtherance of 
the common faith. The American and 
Foreign Christian Union, which preceded 
and in some sense prepared the way for the 
Presbyterian Alliance, was at best a fellow- 
ship and combination of individuals, Tep- 
resenting no organization, and speaking 
and acting for themselves alone.- The Al- 
liance was the first attempt to bring to- 
gether a group or family of churches on 
the basis of their distinctive faith and 
polity, to make “ more fully manifest their 
essential oneness,” and also, in the language 
of the constit@ion, to ‘‘ have closer .com- 
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great causes by joint action.” That this 
attempt was not sectarian, in any low sense 
of that word, is made apparent by the strong 
declaration, in the constitution, that this 
fraternizing movement did not imply any 
disposition to change fraternal relations 
with other evangelical bodies, but was to 
be conducted throughout en the basis of the 
general principle that “‘ the Church of God 
on earth, though composed of many mem- 
bers, is One Body.” The aim, in a word, 
was, by the cultivation of denominational 
fellowship in this broad sense, by confer- 
ence upon matters of common interest, and 
by such action as would promote these in- 
terests, so far as this lay within the power 
of such an alliance, to do good to the 
churcites 80 affiliated, and to make the Pres- 
byterian section of Protestantism more 
widely useful and influential in the various 
regions where it had been established. 

Such was the conception; and the result 

thus far has both illustrated and justified 
it. That there should have been at the 
outset too much of mere Presbyterianism, 
undue glorifying of denominational beliefs 
and methods, and undue jubilation over 
what had been accomplished by the various 
organizations bearing the common name, 
was to be anticipated. But any fair reader 
of the reporis of the two Councils, Edin- 
burgh and Philadelphia, will note how 
large a proportion of the topics discussed 
were such as all Protestants are alike con- 
cerne.! with, and how genial a temper, on 
the whole, prevailed in these discussions 
toward all other types of evangelical belief 
ororder. Any candid reader will be slow 
to criticise the somewhat excessive esprit 
du corps when he properly measures the 
genuine catholicity underlying it, and re- 
alizes that, imperfect though it, in some re- 
spects, appears, this is after all the best ex- 
pression which Protestantism has thus far 
been able to give, in any denominational 
form, of the spiritual oneness which it is so 
earnest in claiming. Never before has any 
general division of Protestantism, Lutheran 
or Arminian or Independent, taken so dis- 
tinct a step forward in the dircation even 
of denominational, not to speak of 
spiritual unification. That the Presby- 
terianism of the world, planted in four or 
five continents, and divided by so many 
peculiarities, should have been able to 
come together in this way, and to create 
and carry out such a mode of fellowship, is 
a fact whose worth and beauty few Chris- 
tian men would be unwilling to admit. 

It may fairly be claimed that, taking the 
brief period of its existence and all other 
related fucts into the account, the Alliance 
has really done something toward proving 
itself capable of accomplishing what it has 
undertaken. It has cultivated closer union 
and communion among the Presbyterian 
bodies; peculiarities and provincialisms 
and small diversities have largely dis- 
appeared in its presence. It has brought 
into prominent view the essential oneness of 
the Presbyterian family, their unity in the 
adoption of what has been termed generic 
Calvinism, and their unity as to the great 
principles incorporated in the Presbyterian 
form of government. It has done much 
already (in the terse phrase proposed at 
first by Professor Mitchell, of St. Andrews) 
to promote great causes by joint action. And 
if it were to be disbanded at Belfast, and 
its component parts were to fall asunder 
for another century, the Alliance would 
not have lived in vain. It would still stand 
out in history as the one signal attempt of 
Protestantism to bring into realizaticn a 
dream which such men as Calvin indulged; 
but which even this age proved to be too 
far down and back to transmute into 
reality. 

If the Presbyterian Alliance should fade 
out of prominence at the present juncture, 
the result would be traceable in part to the 
lack of machinery and agencies adequate 
to sustain it and render it efficient. Among 
these may be named committees more com- 
pact and permanent, more distinct plans 
for the conduct of business, representative 
officers whose time could be commanded in 
its service, and an organ such as the Oath- 
olic Presbyterian, devoted to the further- 
ance Of its interests and endeavors. It may 
be that s smaller council, made tp of dis- 
tinctively representative men, or a council 
less Riable to change in its membership, 
would better promote the ends ‘sought 





through the organization. It is quite 
probable that a closer definition of these 
ends, @ more exact account of what the 
Alliance may or may not properly under- 
take, would be helpful in the same direc- 
tion. In attempting too little, the organ- 
ization would be in danger of rendering 
itself inconspicuous; in undertaking enter- 
prises too large, or enterprises to which it 
is not suited, it would be in danger of ruin 
through failure. Unquestionably, perils 
confront the Alliance in many such direc- 
tions; and it remains to be seen whether 
it will wisely meet and safely escape them. 

Another obvious form of danger lies in 
the diversities of various sorts apparent 
among those associated in the organization— 
diversities which tend to arrest true fellow- 
ship and to impede every attempt at com- 
plete union. When, for illustration, any 
portion of these associated bodies insists 
on having its peculiar mode of praising 
God sedulously regarded by all the rest; or 
when a theory of the sacrament prevents 
such a grand feast of grace as the Supper 
might be made during each Council, the 
inevitable effect is, if not to awaken posi- 
tive antagonism, still to check the free up- 
springing of that more catholic sentiment 
of Christian fraternity on which the entire 
scheme rests. Beyond this, nothing could 
more certainly bring this scheme to naught 
than any attempt to control the Alliance in 
the interest of some party or school or 
tendency, whether conservative or pro- 
gressive. The organization was not framed, 
for example, to sustain special theories of in- 
spiration, particular views of polity, as jure 
divino or otherwise, specific interpretations 
of doctrine, or particular schools of 
thought. It was not even intended as a 
help in the propagation or defense of strict 
Westminsterian opinion, as having prefer- 
ence over the milder Calvinism of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, or any other legiti- 
mate variety of Calvinistic opinion. And 
the inoment an attempt was made to use 
the organization for any such ends, the 
sure result would be either an unprofitable 
war of parties, which could work nothing 
but mischief, or a silent withdrawal of 
many who, for whatever reason, would be 
opposed to any such perversion of the orig- 
inal conception. The whole future of the 
Alliance turns largely upon its ability to 
steer clear of this dangerous class of ex- 
posures. 


Back of all this lies the question of work. 
No such body can exist long on the mere 
basis of feeling; it must have a distinct 
and adequate mission. It is encouraging 
that the foremost question before the 
forthcoming Council is the question of 
comity and co-operation among the Preshy- 
terian bodies in missionary fields. 
If it can utter some word which* will 
put an end to jealousy and rivalry not 
merely among Presbyterians, but among 
all denominations engaged in the common 
task of preaching Christ to a lost world; 
if it can influence all true laborers for 
him in the direction of spiritual unity and 
of practical union, it will confer a signal 
blessing on Christendom. And if anything 
said at Belfast can shed fresh light on the 
sublime and the awful problem of saving 
the world for Christ, all Protestantism will 
rejoice in such an utterance. Another 
topic of kindred importance is the support 
and encouragement of the feeble churches, 
essentially Presbyterian, planted on the 
continent of Europe under the dreadful 
shadows of the Papacy. The gifts which 
the Alliance has already inspired many, es- 
pecially in Scotland, to make, are by no 
means small; and steps will be taken at 
Belfast which would be the beginning of 
a spiritual propagandism in papal Europe, 
whose results no mind could well measure. 
The reports on the Eldership, and on 
Statistics and the Desiderata of Presbyterian 
History, especially the latter, present mat- 
ters which are eminently worthy of the atten- 
tion of such a body. If the Council can 
adopt practical measures looking toward the 
adequate recording of what historic Pres- 
byterianism has been and done, painful as 
some of the chapters have been, it will ren- 
der a service in which all true Protestants 
will rejoice together. 

For one, I conscientiously believe that a 
Sincere and generous 
Consensus of Bélief would be entirely legiti- 
mate, and would be of essential service in 





ort to frame a. 


many ways. As a Calvinist, I am sure 
that such a statement as a body so consti. 
tuted would make, in the interpretation of 
its own constitution, a moderate and irenic 
declaration of the central things which all 
Calvinists hold, in conjunction with a cor- 
responding statement of the central things 
which Calvinists hold in common with all 
other evangelical believers, would be a real 
gain, not merely to the Alliance, or to Calvin- 
ism, but to the Faith of Christ throughout 
the world. I know of no other step likely 
to be taken within the domain of Protest- 
antism which would do more to arrest ex- 
treme and divisive tendencies, to reconcile 
theological opposites, to remove false im- 
pressions and quiet aspersion, to meet and 
check unbelief, and to show to the world 
the real unity of spiritual Christianity. But 
if others do not so judge, if there is room 
for question as to the legitimacy or propriety 
of such an attempt, or good reason for 
believing that the attempt would prove a 
failure, or would be followed, as some 
apprehend, by a development of wider 
diversities and of a new era of intense 
dogmatism, assuredly it would be better to 
pause at the outset anJ give up the attempt. 
If the movement for a Consensus should 
only result in dissension and in the conse- 
quent loss of what might be done by the 
Alliance in other directions, it would be 
wiser for us to lie down and go to sleep, 
hugging our small differences as a child her 
dolls, until the brightness of a better morn- 
ing wakes us to larger capabilities and to a 
grander faith. 

While such occupations are before it the 
Alliance will not die or become insignifi- 
cant, provided it continues to stand con- 
scientiously on the broad, catholic basis 
given in its constitution. Having opened 
its doors so widely at the outset, it cannot 
now begin to narrow its circle of member- 
ship, either by eliminating the small conti- 
nental churches whose Calvinism is of the 
feeblest sort, or by shutting out other 
bodies whose Calvinism does not rise quite 
to the Westminsterian standard. Having 
declared its adherence to the Protestant 
principle that the Church of Christ is One, 
it cannot now do anything that would indi- 
cate an arrogant or exclusive disposition to 
draw denominational lines more closely. 
Let it stand squarely and heartily on its orig- 
inal basis; let it be true, at all hazards, to 
the temper that gave it birth. And in that 
spirit let it do earnestly the work that now 
lies nearest to it in the expectation that God 
will provide other and greater work for it 
in tbe future. He alone knows how far 
such an organization can be used, in bring- 
ing the disparted fragments of Protestant- 
ism together, and in showing to the world 
that as the Gospel is one, so all who receive 
-it are one—one in Christ Jesus. If the 
Alliance should fail in all this, and the de- 
nominations now associated in it or seek- 
ing fellowship with it were to fall back and 
fall apart into their old estate of distance 
and alienation, I confess that I should feel, 
for one, as if, to quote from Longfellow, 
“Some morning in June, suddenly paused in the 

sky and fading, slowly descended 


Buck to the East again from whence it late had 
arisen.” 


LANE SEMINABY, March, 1884. 
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POLITICAL THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. WM. HAYNE LEAVELL. 





Here is something new under the sun— 
a modern contradigtion of Solomon. Polit- 
ical preaching has long been known. Some 
of it has been dignitied, but all of it out of 
place. Much of it has been of such a char- 
acter as would disgrace the hustings; and 
has been permitted by congregations of 
good and intelligent men, who should have 
known better than to allow partisan meth- 
ods to be discussed, commended, and urged 
in the pulpit by ministers who ought to 
have been content to preach the Gospel, 
The maddest and most intolerant advocates 
of party measures it has been my misfortune 
to know are certain mimisters of the 
churches of Christ. My personal convic- 
tion is that political preaching unfavorably 
affects the spiritual influence of the minis- 
ter who indulges in it, and that no pastor 
has the moral right to; diminish his power 
for good over any member of his congrega- 


held, as is almost sure to be the case ' 
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pa however, ministers who believe it to be 
eir duty to use all the influence of the 
pulpit to direct the political action of the 
pew; and itis too late to counsel them 
otherwise. You cannot teach an old dog 
new tricks. The campaign in this state 
last year found nearly all the ministers of 
the churches in favor of the election of the 
Republican nominee; and my vote was 
cast for him, and counted for as much as 
any other one vote; yet when the attempt 
was made to have the pulpits of the state 
speak out in Mr. Robinson’s favor, I refused, 
with many others, to indicate how the pulpits 
of our churches stood on that matter, 
During the excitements of the canvass, I 
said before a company of ministers that we 
should confine ourselves to the Gospel in 
our public utterances, and let politics alone, 
and was very warmly told by one of the 
most prominent pastors in this city that the 
brotherhood of ministers would use all the 
power of their pulpits to defeat the re- 
election of the spectacular Governor Butler, 
and that I need not hope to divert them 
from their purpose. This same gentleman 
preached a most emphatic political sermon 
on the Sunday before election. Few of 
the others did; yet all were as anxious as 
he for the triumph of Governor Robinson, 
and voted for him. 

While, then, it is too late to stem the 
current of conviction as to political preach- 
ing and turn it aside, I wish to make my 
protest against squaring our theology by ou- 
political prejudices, past or present. In 
these days we hear, with disheartening 
frequency, the most devoted champions 
of the most conservative eschatological 
opinions assign eminent places in the abode 
of saints to distinguished politicians and ad- 
vocates of moral reforms, who on earth 
never gave any satisfactory evidence of 
having met the conditions of salvation as 
laid down in our evangelical creeds of the 
more ancient sort. Something very like 
this the present writer heard from Mr. 
Joseph Cook, in his recent eloquent eulogy 
on Wendell Philipps, given in the prelude 
to his fitst lecture this season, 


The distinguished lecturer spent his force 
last year in trying to identify the whole 
movement of the New Departure, so called, 
with one, and that the most incidental 
aspect of it; and, having succeeded in 
making this identification, he proceeded 
to denounce the movement as unwise, 
untrue, and fraught with great dan- 
ger unless its advance could be stopped. 
He was urgent in his demand that the An- 
dover Professors, who were charged with 
entertaining Dorner’s opinion about the 
doctrine of the Last Things, should retire 
from their positions in order to maintain 
a manly and Christian consistency; that 
for them to remain ged favor such senti- 
ments, while the purpose of the Seminary 
Creed was so distinctly against them, was 
inconsistent with honor. Nay, more; he 
felt that, ff their sense of duty and the fit- 
ness of things did not induce them to re- 
sign, they should be practically forced out 
by getting a decree from the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, declaring that the 
theology taught at Andover was not in har- 
mony with the doctrines of the creed of 
that institution, which they had entered 
into solemn agreement to maintain. The 
notion that Mr. Cook combatted with such 
vigor was the possibility that men who had 
no adequate opportunity of accapting Jesus 
Christ as ‘‘ Saviour and Lord” in this world 
might or should have the opportunity to do 
so before being called to a final judgment; | 
that the necessities of a just judgment and 
of the divine nature seemed to require this. 
It was in order to escape the suspicion of 
the injustice of condemning one to eternal 
separation from God who had no oppor- 
tunity in his earthly life to accept the only 
condition of salvation the New Testament 
knows anything about, that Mr. Cook in- 
vented his captivating doctrine of the ‘‘ Es- 
sential Christ.” 

When a distinguished man dies, who won 
his fame by advocating political principles — 
which the lecturer was too young to. share 
before they gave every promise of ultimate, 
if not early triumph, but to which every im- 
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Mr. Phillips a very high reward in Heaven. 
“‘He is with Garrison and Sumner and 
Lincoln now; he has met Wilberforce and 
Clarkson ; he is in the company of Aristides 
and Scipio and the Roman Gracchi.” This 
is very wonderful for one who insists that 
every man’s eterna) destiny is unalterably 
fixed at his death; that then the door of 
opportunity is forever closed to all men; 
and who believes that before one can be 
saved he must ‘‘ absolutely, totally, irrever- 
sibly and for himself accept Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord,” as Mr. Cook was wont 
to say in his prayers last year. This must 
be the doctrine taught in the New Testa- 
ment, or the whole Church has been disas- 
trously wrong in the most vital truth of its 
faith. Then we had as well be plain in the 
matter. Mr. Phillips, while surrendering 
himself to the belief in a divine fatalism 
and acting under it with a serene confi- 
dence in God, never gave any public evi- 
dence of having accepted Jesus as his Sa- 
viour and Lord, and gave ‘his friends no 
reason to suppose that he accepted the doc- 
trine of Christ’s Mediatorship. However 
much Mr. Cook’s doctrine of the ‘ Essen- 
tial Christ” may help him in fixing the eter- 
nal state of Aristides, Scipio and the Roman 
Gracchi, it can render him no assistance in 
disposing of Wendell Phillips; for he had 
the abundant opportunities furnished in 
this most enlightened center to receive into 
his heart and life the saving influences of 
the divine ‘‘ Historical Christ,” by a delib- 
erate exercise of his will. That he did this 
in any such sense as is demanded by us as 
a condition of admission into any of our 
Evangelical Churches no one believes, and 
the whole Unitarian brotherhood of Bos- 
ton, with whom he came nearer affiliating 
than with any others, would deny. 

Now no one is further from the wish to 
consign Mr. Phillips to another and less 
fortunate destiny than I; but I plead for 
simple, honest adherence to our doctrines, 
If the Churches take the ground of Mr. 
Cook, that such men as the distinguished 
anti-slavery orator, who never pretended to 
be an evangelical Christian, are gone to 
an ‘‘incalculably great reward”—meaning 
that he has been admitted to the high com- 
panionship of God and the angels—then 
they must change their creeds, or consent 
to be charged with holding doctrines they 
do not believe will be strictly enforced at 
the final judgment. Mr. Phillips was a 
man who belleved most firmly in a kind, 
wise, and Almighty God of Providence; 
and in this faith fought his battles and 
won his victories; but there is no reliable 
evidence that he was a UOhristian in the 
evangelical sense at all; and we but cheapen 
our convictions of the doctrines of the 
New Testament when we unhesitatingly 
hand him on to a Christian’s full reward 
the moment he dies. My. Phillips belonged 
to a class unprovided for in our conserva- 
tive theology. We cannot condemn them 
without declaring that our God is mpposed 
to goodness. Wecannot save them with- 
out contradicting our doctrine of salvation. 
They are men whom we can safely leave 
in the handsthat made them—hands of 
Him who is indifferent to neither the teach- 
ing of his Son nor the goodness of men, 
who are not known as that Son’s disciples. 
Fortunately he is too wise to err, and too 
good to be unkind. 

Ihave not written this article simply to 
try to expose the inconsistency of Mr. 
Cook; for it is by no means an unpleasant 
sight to me to see a man of strong intellect 
so tender of heart as to suspend his hardest 
doctrines while he introduces a good man, 
who never cared for those doctrines and 
never tried to meet their condition, to 
a high place and a great reward. But I 
have written asa protest against allowing 
our political prejudices—or political convic- 
tions, if you prefer—to color or contradict 
our theology. Nobody doubts that, had 
Mr. Phillips been an advocate of slavery 
rather than of emancipation, and been in all 
moral respects the same man, there would 
have been no great haste to assign him a 
Obristian’s reward. If Mr. Cook would 
care to test himself in this majter let him 
think what he would say concerning the 
death of Mr. Jefferson Davis, were he 
to die to-morrow, and were Mr. Cook dis- 
posed to say anything. Mr. Davis is a dis- 
tinguished man, was once the President of 
a powerful confedemacy, and maintained a 


heroic struggle against our Government for 
four long years. He was on the wrong side; 
but he was sincere. He was defeated, but 
will live in history as a man of wonderful 
resources and great political distinction. 
Politically he supported a bad cause; but 
personally his life is pure. He has been for 
many years a communicant in the Episco- 
pal Church; he is regarded by those who 
know him most intimately as a quiet, un- 
obtrusive, humble and earnest Christian. 
All Christians go to ‘‘ an incalculably great 
reward.” Would Mr. Cook’s theology 
permit him so to describe the destiny of 
Mr. Jefferson Davis were that gentleman 
to die to-morrow? If he thought of him 
assaved, would he not add ‘‘ so as by fire”? 
Let us religionize our pvulitics, but do not 
let us politicize our theology. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE TAX ON WHISKY. 


BY JAMES F. CLAFLIN, 











Tue law allows whisky-owners three 
years, under bond, to pay the tax of ninety 
cents a gallon, One year ago there were in 
this country ninety million gallons in bond, 
on which the three years had nearly ex- 
pired. $81,000,000 must then be paid the 
Government unless the tax could be previ- 
ously repealed. A strong move to abolish 
it was made very early last Winter, but met 
with such grave resistance that the whis- 
kyites sought temporary relief another way. 
They introduced a bill in Congress to ex- 
tend the bonded term two years, hoping 
thus to defer payment until they could ef- 
fect the repeal of the law. To save so 
many millions they could afford to spend 
money freely at Washington; and the ablest 
men there became their attorneys. 
Through pressure of business in both 
houses, the bill failed to pass. To further 
evade the tax, the owners of the whisky 
shipped it abroad for storage until the ex- 
cise should be removed, when the goods 
will be returned to this country jree of duty 
as ‘‘ goods of American manufacture,” 

There are still in the country sixty mil- 
lion gallons on which the bonded period is 
nearly up, when $54,000,000 more will be 
due the Treasury. 

Here lies the mainspring of the movement 
to abolish or reduce the tax on whisky. Of 
course it is favored also by the friends of 
the ‘‘Moonshiners” at the South and the 
people of Kentucky, who manufactured 
forty million gallons last year, according to 
report. 

Will the removal of the tax be a benefit 
to the Government? Of course not. Every 
intelligent man knows that it is the heaviest 
blow at the revenue of the country that 
could possibly be struck. 

It is the most reliable and uniform tax 
that is paid into the Treasury. There was 
collected last year from the excise on whis- 
ky and tobacco $120,000,000, at a cost of 
only four per cent. Every dollar paid went 
into the National pocket. No article of 
import brought to the Government one-half 
the amount. The production of whisky 
and tobacco from year to year is so nearly 
uniform that the Secretary of the Treasury 
can compute the revenue from this tax far 
more definitely than from that of any other 
articles. It is levied on a luxury, and not 
on a necessity, and is collected largely from 
haunts of crime and their patrons. It clogs 
the wheels of no useful industry. Itisa 
burden upon vice alone. It is in accord 
with every principle of political economy, 
and hence has been made, among the most 
enlightened nations, the staple of revenue. 
England collects three-fourths of all her cus- 
tom duties from these two articles—spirits, 
including wine, and tobacco; and she raises 
an equal amount ($75,000,000) by her excise 
tax on the same. No one looking to the 
interests of the Government can advocate 
the repeal or reduction of the tax on these 
ministers of vice. 

But how is it about the tax-payer? True, 
it doubles the price of the commodity to 
the consumer; but that is a benefit to his 
wife and children. If a man will spend 
money for these articles, the less of them he 
gets for his money the better. The price 
of whisky ‘‘in bond” is about $1.10 per gal- 
lon. Add ninety cents tax and the price 
becomes $2.00. The Kentucky poo) has 
just ordered that the distilleries shall run 





but two-thirds their capacity the present 





year. Throw off the tax and the liquor 
leagues can no longer control the mraket 
by limiting the amount manufactured. 
Small distilleries will spring up everywhere 
and the ‘‘good old days” when rum sold at 
fifty cents a gallon or three cents a glass, 
will return to many villages. Is this what 
the laboring classes are clamoring for; 
the Christian Church praying for; the tem- 
perance people working for; the respect- 
able people waiting for? Will it be easier 
to secure prohibition or high license when 
rum flows like water everywhere and 
the poorest of us can get ‘‘as drunk asa 
lord?” Shall we strike this terrible blow at 
the temperance cause and block the wheels 
of every noble reform? 

Then must the good people of the Jand 
take up the word and let their voice ring 
out so loud and clear that it shall be heard 
even in Congress above the din of parties 
and the clamor of the lobby, saying, in the 
name of economy, temperance and indus- 
try, in the name of employers and em- 
ployés, in the name of the drunkard’s wife 
and children, in the name of humanity; 
‘* Let it alone! It isa good tax; a very good 
tax; an excellent tax; the only tax we 
have that blesses him that gives and him 
that takes, and it shall stand so long as our 
Government needs a revenue and rum is 
drunk in the land.” 

LOMBARD, ILL, 
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“LET THE FEW MEET!” 





BY J. MAX HARK. 





Asa member of the Moravian Church I 
would be untrue to her fundamental princi- 
ples and her historic character did I not 
promptly and heartily second the wise and 
timely words of Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, 
in his recent article on the need of a Chris- 
tian Alliance. 

As far back in history as 1457, when my 
spiritual forefathers first organized them- 
selves into a Unitas Fratrum, they at once 
put themselves on record as a ‘union 
church,” by laying down as a first prin- 
ciple ever to be borne in mind thereafter, 
that ‘“‘If God should ever, in the future, 
raise up true, evangelical reformers and 
teachers anywhere, they would at once 
unite and make common cause with them.” 
True to this principle, no sooner had Luther 
arisen in Germany than they sent delega- 
tion after delegation to him and to the other 
reformers with proposals for union. But, 
for varieus reasons—not through any fault 
of theirs, however—their efforts failed. Next 
century they labored to effect a union with 
the Lutherans and Reformed ir Poland, and 
by 1570 succeeded so far as to bring about 
the union Synod of Suedomir, where the 
Consensus Suedomiriensis was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted, and it was supposed that a 
permanent alliance between all the Protest- 
ants in Poland had been established. But 
it lasted only a few years. Finally, in this 
country, true to the original union prin- 
ciple, Zinzendorf worked with heart and 
soul to draw into an alliance all the German 
denominations, first of all in Pennsylvania. 
He succeeded in 1742 in getting the Lu- 
theran, Reformed, and some half dozen other 
denominations to join in a Syaod at Ger- 
mantown. An alliance for united work 
was formed. Four union synods were held. 
Then this attempt, too, failed. The times 
were not yet ripe for it. 

Have they not, however, been steadily, 
rapidly ripening since then? It seems to 
me impossible to doubt that, within the last 
few decades especially, the necessity for 
closer Christian union in the prosecution 
of the work of Christ upon earth bas been 
impressing itself deeper and deeper, with 
almost painful force, upon the conscious- 
ness of the Church. And this is, perhaps, 
the most reliable of all ‘‘ signs of the times.” 
Men seldom move forward save under the 
pressure of necessity. When once any 
measure is recognized to any considerable 
extent as necessary, it is the surest sign 
that it will ere long be carried out and 
made actual. And surely the marks of ne- 
cessity were never more clearly discerni- 
ble than they are in this matter of a Chris- 
tian league for Christ’s work. 

I firmly believe that the disjointed condi- 
tion of the Church has alone rendered pos- 
sible the rise and growth in our country of 
those monstrous evils which to-day are 


threatening the very life of our national, 
social, and religious systems. And certain 
it is that, while remaining in this conditien, 
we can have no -reasonable hope of over- 
coming them, now that they have assumed 
such terrible proportions. What does po- 
litical corruption care for the feeble, frag- 
mentary efforts made, now here, new there, 
to break its power? Mormonism laughs in 
our faces at our attacks in single squads 
and platoons, The monster whose hideous 
presence fills with misery and sin so many 
thousands of our homes, severing whom 
God has made one flesh, infusing vice and 
wickedness into the veins of unborn gen-- 
erations, and lighting the lurid fires of 
Aphrodite-worship on the altar sacred to 
the God who is Love—this monster defies 
us to-day, as we go forth singly to meet 
him, with a brazen boldness he never 
showed before. Intemperance, while we 
are quarreling over means and measures, 
goes on steadily massing his forces and dis- 
ciplining his hordes, secure so long .as his 
foe is divided. And what is being done, 
when compared with what could and ought 
to be done, in the fundamental matter of 
pauperism, and in that of edueating the 
millions of Negroes in the South? What is 
being done in the vast field of domestic 
missions, and the vaster one of foreign 
missions? In proportion to their needs and 
opportunities, almost nothing. 

I grant that, superficially, at least, our in- 
terdenominational relations are not hostile, 
are more cordial and amicable and fraternal 
than they once were. But that is not 
enough. We need more than to maintain 
neutrality toward one another. The ne- 
cessity is upon us of an active, positive alli- 
ance, a general interdenominational league, 
a campaign of the united forces of Chris- 
tianity against the mighty hosts of evil. 


No one need be called upon to give up 
his doctrinal peculiarities or ecclesiastical 
individuality. All could keep their own 
creeds, own forms, and own governments. 
But while retaining and exercising the full- 
est liberty in these respects, all could yet 
agree on soy one definite plan of work, so 
that the efforts of each would be in accord 
with those of the others, would supple- 
ment them, instead of hindering and coun- 
teracting them, as is now too often the case. 
Unity and definiteness of purpose—this is 
the first great want. AndI refuse to be- 
lieve that it cannot be attained. I refuse 
to believe that a general Christian Congress 
of the earnest men of faith and hope and 
love, the truly representative men of the 
Church of Christ upon earth, would not be 
able to find a basis broad enough, and yet 
deep and positive, for all to stand upon to- 
gether—a real working basis for all of every 
name and every shade of belief to unite 
upon. 


Nor do I fear that such a Congress could 
not be assembled, if it were once clearly 
understood that its purpose was not to be 
the discussion of doctrines or ritual or gov- 
ernment, nor yet the destruction of any 
denominational ‘‘ diversities of operations,” 
but only the unification of purpose and the 
drawing up of a general plan of campaign, 
with some kind ef understanding as to 
each division’s place in the line of march, 
determined by its special gifts and qualifi- 
cations. The Evangelical Alliance has done 
good preparatory work. A Christian al- 
liance for the consummation of this work 
will be easier formed because of it. It 
seems to be required as the next step in the 
development of Christ’s Kingdom; broader 
than the Evangelical Alliance, because the 
divine leaven has been leavening the world- 
lump amazingly since it was formed; more 
positive and practical, because men are 
now ready to carry out into action the 
principles it has helped to establish. 

Therefore ‘‘ Let the few meet!” regardless 
of names, regardless of theoretical beliefs, 
regardless of everything save-that they love 
Godand their neighbor as themselves! Let 
them meet, and, rallying the faithful around 
them, present an unbroken battle-front to 
the hosts of evil at home and abroad, that 
too long already have been prospered and 
emboldened by our divided, disjointed, and 
scattered ranks! God will be with us, and, 

. *6if God be for us, who can be against us?’ 
“We can do all things through Christ 
which strengthens us,” and ‘‘ what is im. 
possible with men, is possible with God!” 





(LancasTzR, Pa. 
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THE pea ~~ 2 ABOLITION- 
) 





BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 





Tue effort of Dr. Curry, in Tax INDE- 
PENDENT of February 27th, to disparage the 
work and influence of the abolitionists who 
followed the leadership of Garrison and 
Phillips, demands a reply in the interests 
of historic truth; and I am sure the editor 
will acknowledge that the task is one 
which I may fitly undertake. 

Dr. Curry’s attempt to satirize as heath- 
enish Mr. Joseph Cook’s conception of 
Wendell Phillips as in Heaven with Garri- 
son, Sumner, Lincoln, Wilbertorce, Clark- 
son, Howard, Milton, Cromwell, and other 
of the world’s heroes, hardly needs reply. 
I am chiefly concerned with his summary 
of anti-slavery history, in which he at- 
tempts to show that those who were 
earliest in the anti-slavery field, and who 
gave their whole lives to the cause, bear- 
ing the cross unflinchingly to the end of 
the struggle, not only did less than others 
to promote the object, but were a positive 
obstruction and hindrance to those wise 
waiters upon Providence who thought the 
way to abolish slavery was to say as little 
as possible about it, and who, after fight- 
ing the anti-slavery movement for twenty 
years or more, joined it at last when driven 
by a public sentiment which they could no 
longer safely resist. Dr. Curry is not the 
first and may not be the last to make this 
plea; but such pleaders, however influen- 
tial they may be, are sure to be discom- 
fited in the end. History may be traves- 
tied for a time by those who seek to cover 
up the long complicity of the Church and 
pulpit with slavery and to fix a stigma 
upon those who faithfully exposed their 
bloodguiltiness; but the imposture will 
have an end, and coming generations will 
see the truth as it was and is. 


Upon one point I am happy to agree 
with Dr. Curry. He is indeed sublimely 
right when he says that ‘‘ modern abolition- 
ism was born of the Christian convictions 
of distinctively religious people”; and he 
might have added, with equal truth,that the 
movement was begun and carried on from 
first to last by people who were filled with 
the deepest reverence for God and Christ, 
who loved the Bible as the Book of Books, 
and who joyfully anticipated the sure tri- 
umph of Christianity over sin in all its 
forms. The great majority of the early 
abolitionists were members of evangelical 
churches; and hundreds of them were evan- 
gelical ministers. But the churches as such 
frowned upon them and not infrequent- 
ly persecuted them. Instead of find- 
ing in their churches agencies for 
‘nourishing abolitionism into vigorous 
life,” they found them apologizing for 
slavery and discountenancing their efforts 
for its abolition. Anti-slavery ministers 
were proscribed and often driven from their 
parishes for preaching and praying ever so 
gently against slavery; while the chief 
apologists for slave-holding sat in the high 
places of the Church with haughty 
assumption and a bold front. And 
yet, in spite of this trial of their faith and 
the bitterness of their disappointment in 
seeing the churches go wrong, their confi- 
dence in Christianity was never impaired. 

In rebuking the recreancy of the Church 
and pulpit, they drew their arguments from 
the Bible, and appealed to the authority of 
Christ and his apostles, seeking to redeem 
Christianity from the odium brought upon 
it by the defenders of slavery. They learned 
the difference between Christianity and 
churchianity. To the one they were loyal; 
for the other, when found in alliance with 
slavery, they had little respect. Dr. Curry 
speaks of ‘that portion of the anti-slavery 
men, of which Garrison and Phillips pecame 
the acknowledged leaders,” as occupying 
an uafriendly attitude toward Christianity ; 
but he is mistaken. The records of the 
anti-slavery societies will be searched in 
vain for any proof of this accusation, while 
the evidences of its falsity are thick as 
leaves in aforest. There was one Christian 
denomination of soundest orthodoxy—the 
Reformed Presbyterians, or Old School Cov- 
enanters—that acted with the Garrisonians 
in the days when they were most virulentl y 
attacked as infidels. They found on our plat- 
form no odor of infidelity, nor any occasion 
for withholding their co-operation, That 





sterling champion of the evangelical faith, 
George B. Cheever, spoke in our meetings 
again and again, hearingand seeing nothing 
to wound his religious sensibilities. But 
we would never please those whose hostility 
to abolitionism outweighed their opposition 
to slavery. Men who sympathized with the 
master more than with the slave, and who 
spelt Negro with two gs, could not endure 
us; but this was no fault of ours. 


Dr. Curry admits that there was ‘“‘a 
lamentable decline of the anti-slavery spirit 
during the first three decades of the cen- 
tury”; but he says: ‘* The reaction set in 
before the name of either Phillips or Gar- 
rison was heard of.” Now Garrison was 
‘heard of” as an anti-slavery editor at 
Baltimore in 1830, and he began the publi- 
cation of The Liberator in Boston on the 
first of January, 1831; and I challenge Dr. 
Curry to present a scintilla of evidence that 
before that time there was the least sign of 
any ‘‘reaction” from the ‘‘lamentable de- 
cline” of which he speaks. There was in 
all the thirty years no period darker than 
that from 1825 to 1880. Lundy’s voice, 
scarcely heard outside of the Quaker sect, 
was almost the only one that broke the 
dismal silence; and his efforts were made 
almost nugatory by his advocacy of grad- 
ualism, The very first sign of a ‘‘ reaction” 
was the appearance of Garrison calling for 
immediate emancipation. His voice woke 
the sleeping land. Dr. Curry speaks of the 
founding of Oberlin College as the fruit of an 
anti-slavery sentiment antedating Garrison’s 
time, whereas the anti-slavery attitude of 
that institution was wholly due to impulses 
awakened by the movement founded by Gar- 
rison. The institution was established, not in 
1833, as Dr. Curry says,but in 1884; and its 
anti-slaverycharacter was determined chiefly 
by the desire of its founders to secure for it 
the thirty or forty Garrisonian students who 
withdrew from the Lane Theological Sem- 
inary on account of the rule forbidding 
them to discuss the subject of slavery. 
Dr. Curry thinks Mahan and Finney were 
not indebted to the Garrison agitation, but 
known as abolitionists at an earlier day; 
but in this, so far at least as Mr. Finney was 
concerned, he is utterly mistaken. It took 
several years of the Garrisonian agitation 
to bring him so far round that he was will- 
ing to avow himself an abolitionist, The 
Rev. Amos A. Phelps, if he were living, 
could tell how slowly the great revivalist 
abandoned his fears that the anti-slavery 
agitation would hinder him in his revival 
work, and how tender-footed he was at one 
time asto the propriety of allowing Negro 
Christians to worship in the same pews with 
their white brethren. The attempt to set 
him up as an anti-slavery leader, before and 
independently of Garrison, is s:mply fool- 
ish. So, too, in regard to ‘the Tappans 
and Leavitt, and Cox and Goodell, and 
Judge Jay,” of whom Dr. Curry affirms 
that ‘‘ they were, in no sense, the disciples 
of their Bostonian colaborers of a later 
date.” This is a most astounding state- 
ment. The persons named were never 
heard of as anti-slavery agitators until Gar- 
rison had instructed them in the duty of 
immediate emancipation and won them 
from the Colonization imposture. They 
all acknowledged themselves as his disci- 
ples to this extent; and they willingly and 
joyfully united with the movement he in- 
augurated, and worked with him for years 
without a break. The Tappans gave their 
money and time without stint; Leavitt, in 
The Evangelist, and Goodell, in The Genius 
of Temperance, advocated warmly the 
doctrines which the editor of The Liber. 
ator had taught them; and Judge Jay 
embodied those doctrines in books and 
pamphlets,-wlich the Garrisonian American 
Anti-slavery Society published and spread 
broadcast through the land. From 1831 te 
1840 there was no organized movement 
against slavery, except that known as Gar- 
risonian, which spread throughout the free 
states, agitating churches, parties, pulpits 
and literary institutions. Dr. Leavitt left 
The Evangelist to edit The Hmancipator, 
the organ of the American Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. In all the land the abolitionists 
spoke in the same voice, and looked up to 
Garrison as their honored leader. They di- 
vided at last, not uponany doctrine of anti- 
slavery, but upon the question of allowing 





cieties, and upon the expediency of organ- 


+} woman the rights of membership in the so- - 


izing an anti-slavery political party. On 
both these questions those who acted with 
Mr. Garrison were in the majority in the 
national and most of the state and local so- 
cieties, and they thenceforth devoted them- 
selves, with their newspapers, pamphlets, 
tracts and lecturers, to the work of moral 
agitation, doing their part in creating the 
public sentiment which finally assured the 
abolition of slavery. 
Four years later the Garrisonians felt it 
to be their duty to withdraw all support 
from the Constitution of the United States, 
on account of its pro-slavery compromises. 
They held those compromises to be grossly 
immoral, and therefore declined to support 
them. While thus voluntarily excluding 
themselves from the ballot-box, they con- 
tinued to employ against slavery those 
spiritual weapons which Paul declared to 
be mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds. They gloried not in an arm 
of flesh, but in the power of the living God. 
Dr. Curry thinks they were more a hind- 
rance than a help to the great movement; 
but the leaders of the Republican Party did 
not think so. Sumner, Wilson, Chase, 
Giddings, and their compeers, valued the 
Garrisonian movement very highly. They 
read our papers eagerly and were not 
ashamed to acknowledge their indebtedness 
to them for valuable suggestions. They 
knew and confessed that our moral agitation 
was helpful to them in their efforts to keep 
their party from backsliding. The most 
enlightened Republicans gave freely of their 
money to help our agitation; and when the 
struggle was over they took an active part 
in raising for Mr. Garrison the sum of $30,- 
000 to cheer his declining years. President 
Lincoln rated high the influence of Garrison 
in the dark days of the War, and invited 
him to a consultation at the White House. 
Near the close of the War, in aconversation 
with George Thompson in my presence, he 
spoke of Garrison and his associates in 
highly appreciative terms, for what they 
had done to prepare the way for his aboli- 
tion proclamatien. To the Hon. D. H. 
Chamberlain, Ex-Governor of South Caro- 
lina, he said: ‘‘ I have been only an instru- 
ment. The logic and moral power of 
Garrison, and the anti-slavery people of the 
country, and the army have done all.” 
New York Crry, 
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As usual a great audience was present at Tre- 
mont Temple, Monday noon, March 3d. By an 
impressive rising vote of the whole assembly, no 
one dissenting, a resolution was passed indors- 
ing the movement for submitting the question 
of constitutional prohibition to the voters of 
Massachusetts, 


PRELUDE. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION, 


There are two passions in the Teutonic and 
Anglo-Saxon races -stronger than the love of 
drink, They are the love of home and the love 
of liberty. Tacitus paints all three of these 
passions in our ancestors. Our German fore- 
fathers were accustomed’ to make up their ideal 
of Heaven by using scenes drawn from drunken 
bouts and contests of fierce warriors. In the 
great hall of Valhalla the supreme bliss con- 
sisted in hewing adversaries to pieces, and then 
drinking mead out of their skulls, If you wish 
to know what the innermost traits of a people 
are, notice what kind of Heaven they built for 
themselves in imagination when they were 
pagans. But Tacitus tells us, also, that these 
same ancestors of ours so reverenced women 
and the home that they were accustomed to 
whip the adulteress through the streets and bury 
the adulterer alive in the mud, The love of 





love of liberty and love of home 


‘are to be locked around the neck of the liquor 


trade and the latter broken once and forever, 

[Applause.] 

What overthrew slavery? Its wickedness ; its 

industrial, social and moral mischievousness ; 

but chiefly its arrogance, its attempt to rule the 

nation, What may ultimately overthrow the 

liquor pewer? Its wickedness; its industrial, 

social and moral injuriousness ; but chiefly its 
arrogance, its attempt to rule the nation. At 
the present moment there is a petition before 
Congress from the Liquor Dealers’ League, asking 
that a constitutional amendment be passed by 
the nation forever prohibiting prohibition, Let 
this one trade, with its grasping selfishness, ite 
accursed clannishness, endeavor to put its hand 
on the throat of American freedom, and there 
will be retaliation of the same kind that there 
was when slavery took us by the throat. Our 
last emancipation consisted in making an outlaw 
of the slave-holder when he bearded us; our 
next emancipation may consist in making an 
outlaw of the liquor trade when it attempts to 
beard us. [Applause.] 

Why may we reasonably hope that, after a con- 
siderable period of agitation, constitutional pro- 
hibition may be enacted by the people in the 
various states, if not, ultimately, by the nation 
at large? I raise this question, first of all, be- 
cause, in discussing constitutional prohibition, 
the chief obstacle to obtaining a hearing is the 
hopelessness of reformers, My reasons, then, 
for believing that constitutional prohibition may 
ultimately be enacted by the people are these : 

1, The liquor dealers have a clear percentage 
of profit of about eight cents out of every ten of 
their sales; and with this vastness of unright- 
eous income theyare likely to be persistent in 
defending what they call their privileges. The 
liquor trade is becoming arrogant, defiant, re- 
bellious ; and this attitude will rouse the people 
to declare it an outlaw. ‘Whom the gods would 
destroy, they first make mad” ; and on this arro- 
gance of the liquor trade is founded my first 
hope, not for its regulation merely, but for its 
extinction. Our ex-Secretary of State, the Hon, 
William M. Evarts, said lately at a New England 
dinner at the mouth of the Hudson: 

“The great preblem is whether from small begin- 
ningsand this great expansion, this firm and secure 
edifice for justice and liberty can be preserved,if we 
allow any selfish or sordid interest, however vehe- 
ment, to encroach upon our demands that the body 
of this people shall be kept industrious and temper- 
ate and strong. I do not like to see the power of mar- 
gins dominating over the masses, I do not like to see 
the suffrage used constantly againat the power of 
the great mass of the people without regard to polit- 
ical parties, by combinations of a selfish kind to hold 
a rod over the aspirations of the public men of the 
country. I have seen what I never expected to see 
in a country like this,a new band of LL.Ds.—a 
league of liquor dealers—that are going to determine 
what shall be the law and what the methods as be- 
tween temperance and intemperance in this country, 
That is not a matter of party; it is a matter of com~ 
mon pride and manhood of the American people,” 

Let the question of temperance legislation be 
fairly presented as one between margins and 
masses, and the masses will obtain victory over 
the margins. 

2. Constitutional prohibition has been enacted 
already by great majorities in certain states which 
are not under the control of corrupt cities; and 
we have yet about twenty such states. ? 

8. Petitions are now before the legislatures of 
seventeen states, asking for the submission of 
the question of constitutional probibition to 
the people. 

4, Statutory prohibition has been tried for a 
quarter of a century. In Maine, where its exe- 
cution has been the most thorough, no political 
party now dares to take ground against it, 

6. In great numbers of counties, cities, and 
towns local option amounts to local prohibition, 
In Massachusetts, 256 out of 846 towns and 
cities have refused to license dramshops. 

This looks as if the majority of the serious 
people of this commonwealth are really in favor 
of prohibition. Constitutional prohibition is 
only a superior form of local option. 

6. It has been found by experience in Kansas, 
Iowa, and Ohio, that men of all political parties 
and even many intemperate men vote for consti- 
tutional prohibition when it is presented, unen- 
cumbered by any other issue, to the whole body 
of voters, 

I have spoken for constitutional prohibition in 
Kansas and Iowa when it was a beleaguered cause, 
and, in the golden October days, I was defending 
this cause in Ohio. It is very serious reading 
for the whisky rings, the official statement that 
828,000 votes were called out in the new mother 
of presidents, Ohio, in favor of constitutional 
prohibition at the very first trial, : 

7. The ravages of the liquor traffic grow more 
terrible as cities increase in size. One-fifth of 
our population now lives in cities of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants. : 

8, The ratio of crime in states where liquor 
saloons are allowed by law is 100 per cent. in ex- 
ceas of the ratio in those states where they are 
prohibited. Each individual of the nation pays 
to the General Government $1.71 annually. Each 





individual in the three probibitory states pays 6 
cents and a fraction only. ; 
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You are shrewd New Englanders; are you? 
Well, I was not born in New England, but in 
the commercial State of New York ; and yet my 
ancestry runs back to Plymouth Rock. I havea 
right to ask you to look at the financial aspect of 
this question when Kansas, the newest New Eng- 
land, pays to the General Government, for her 
population, only eight cents per capita, while 
you are paying $1.16. The difference is explica- 
ble chiefly by the action of the probibit: ry law 
in that state, and of license in this, Are you to 
sit still under this state of things forever? Are 
you to lie down supinely undcr the heel of the 
whieky ring and never protest? You are not 
New Englanders unless you demand liberation 
from unjust and unnecessary burdens imposed 
upon you for the benefit of one small class and 
in opposition to the interests of the whole peo- 
ple. 

9. Powerful new organizations, embracing the 
whole nation, such as the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, are demanding constitu- 
tional prohibition, both state and national. 

10. The liquor dealers themselves fear the 
succeaa of constitutional prohibition so much 
that they are now petitioning Congress to 
initiate measures for securing an amendment to 
the National Constitution forever prohibiting 
prohibition. (See the recent powerful and bril- 
liant defenses of Constitutional Prohibition, by 
the Rev. A. H. Plumb—Congregationalist, Feb. 
27th. ; and the Rev. Danicl Dorchester, ‘ Drink 
Sophistries.” ) 

These are my reasons for believing that I am 
not discussing a hopeless cause, And, now, to 
come at once to the heart of my topic, let me 
raise the central question, Why is constitutional 
prohibition better than any other form of tem- 
perance legislation? > 

1, Constitutional prohibition takes the ques- 
tion of temperance legislation out of merely 
partisan politics and puts it inte the hands of 
the people at large. 

2. Experience has shown that, under party 
government, by universal suffrage, the legisla- 
ture is not the proper place in which to deposit 
discretionary power in dealing with the liquor 
traffic, 

The Hon. Mr. Finch, of Nebraska, has em- 
phasized this point with such vigor of thought 
and weight of moral earnestness, that I pause 
only to point out the fact, which all history 
shows, that, under the action of our party gov- 
ernment thus far, whisky rings have often and 
easily bought their way to power in important 
contests. We have had, for a wonder, prohibi- 
tion passed under party government several 
times. In some states that have no very great 
cities it has been kept on the statute book; but 
it has been erased in most states where great 
cities exist, The whisky rings wished to have 
it erascd and wereable to buy their way to vic- 
tory. Many a state politician, many a city gov- 
ernment is a mere tool of the whisky rings. 
That is a commonplace fact of politics in our 
yet young municipalities. Do you believe that,as 
the cities increase in size and party government 
has init more and more of greed an‘ trickery, 
it will be safe to leave to the legislatures the 
control of the liquor traffic? Are we to give 
discretionary power to legislatures in states 
whose laws are notoriously evaded or defied by 
the whisky rings in their great cities, and whose 
legislatures those cities largely control? 

8. Constitutional prohibition presents the 
question of temperance legislation, untrammeled 
by any other issue. 

4. It makes repeal as difficult as adoption, and 
so protects the expressed will of the people. As 
it can be passed only by the people, it can be re- 
pealed only by the people at large. Both adop- 
tion and repeal are necessarily under forms that 
prevent hasty action. 

65. It necessitates legislation and secures a fair 
trial of the law before it is repealed, and gives 
agitation the fruits of its victory. 

6. It closes one of the worst avenues of politi- 
cal corruption ; for a legislature under constitu- 
tional prohibition can vote only one way. 

7. It undermines the distillery interest, asa 
steady execution of statutory prohibition has 
done 'n Maine, and so vastly weakens the finan- 
cial power of the whisky rings. 

8 The power of the whisky rings must be 
overthrown, or Republican government will be a 
farce in great cities. 

9. We have had centuries of license, and under 
it the drunkenness of the land has grown up. 
High license will not make the rich dealers keep 
the unlicensed poor ones in order; for the rich 
will sell to the drunkard and the minor and so 
be open to retaliation if they prosecute the 
poorer dealers for violating the law. 

Do you seriously believe that lifting the tax 
for a license from $300 to $500 is likely to over- 
throw the mischiefs of the liquor traffic? Have 
we not had very high license already, and have 
we not seen those who have taken out licenses 
at a considerable cost vidlating the law? Most 
of the men who have licenses, under a high 
license system, sell to drunkards and minors, 
Their hands are not clean. How can they use 
their soiled palms in smiting their poorer neigh- 
bors who do not observe the law? You affirm 
that high license will make the few rich dealers 
keep the poor dealers, who have no licenses, in 





order? I have two reasons for not accepting 
your opinion on that point: First, history; 
second, human nature, [Applause.] History is 
that men who have high licenses sell to drunk- 
ards and minors, violate the law in various 
ways—not all of them, but most of them—and 
they cannot, with any moral dignity, attack 
their neighbors who have no license and who 
violate the law by selling liquor. If suits were 
brought by the rich men against the poor men, 
retaliatory suits would be brought, and the whole 
trade would be in hot water. Do you believe the 
house of the liquor dealers will thus divide itself 
against itself? Are you such careless readers of 
history as to believe anything of the kind? We 
are told by certain men, whose opinions in 
general I respect, that high license is to cure 
the evils of the liquor traffic. When has 
license elevated to $300 approached doing 
that thing? If you can show me any such 
approach by the lifting of license, I shall begin 
to believe that $500 or $1,000 will do 
something for it. We have had high 
license in various cities, East and West; we 
have it now in Chicago ; but.it is notorious that 
it is an inefficient measure, I am opposed to 
every license law on principle [Applause]; but 
I am also opposed on the ground of expediency. 
{Applause.] You ask me if I am a rebel against 
the laws of the commonwealth in which Ihappen 
to be a citizen. By nomeans, If you havea 
license law onthe statute book I will help to 
execute it. God bless the Citizens Law and Order 
Leagues! But, although I will assist you in ex- 
ecuting a license law, so help me Heaven, I will 
never vote to license any dramshop [Applause] 
large or small, at a high price or at a low [Ap- 
plause.] Nay, I say with John Gough, that I 
had rather be the most corrupt liquor seller that 
ever stood on the pavement than the man to 
grant him a license! [Applause.] At this point, 
however, I am emphasizing history, and the 
argument of expediency in the case, And yet I 
would not have you forget that the friends of 
constitutional prohibition, although they have 
not taken ground on other issues, are, most of 
them, opposed to license in any form. Most of 
them would help execute license laws; but you 
will find very few of them voting for such en- 
actmenta. 

10, It isthe preference of a majority of our 
population to have prohibition in some form, if 
woman's choices are counted. 

Not an advocate of extreme views on the topic 
of woman's rights, I am yet in favor of counting 
woman’s vote on temperance issues. In regard 
to these central points touching our peace and 
purity, in regard to a matter which lies 20 close 
to the home and the fireside, I maintain that in 
municipal suffrage we ought to count the vote 
of resident, intelligent, tax-paying women. 
[Applause.] Who doubts, if such votes were 
counted, that constitutional prohibition could 
be passed. In Arkansas the law is that when 
women sign petitions against license their 
names are taken as 80 many votes in an election. 
Even without woman's vote, there would prob- 
ably be found in most of our states a majority 
of votes for prohibition, were it presented as a 
simple issue, wholly disencumbered from _parti- 
san politics, 

11, Constitutional prohibition is the measure 
most feared and detested by the whisky rings. 

12, It is the only measure that seems likely to 
uproot the liquor traffic. 

Two bills are before Congress proposing an 
amendment to the National Constitution out- 
lawing the liquor trade. You say this will be 
confiscation. You quote John Bright to me, 
speaking under very different circumstances, in 
England and under a monarchy. Remember 
that you are in a republic, and that all history 
proves that the ballot box cannot be safely 
rested on a drunken people. The law of self- 
preservation, I hold, justifies us in studying our 
experience and following its dictates, whatever 
British precedents may be. ([Applause.] We 
are to think for ourselves on this topic ; for oar 
peculiar cireumstances never have been paral- 
leled in the whole recorded stream of time. 
Lord Beaconafield used to lift his jeweled finger 
and point across the Atlantic and say: ‘‘ No Amer- 
ican city is well governed.” I believe that is 
true of our twelvo largest cities now, each having 
more than 200,000 inhabitants; Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, here on the Atlantic slope ; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans in the Mississippi valley, and San Fran- 
cisco on the Pacific slope. It is very nearly true 
of Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Toledo and Detroit, 
which are just under 200,000. It is becoming 
true of cities of the size of Worcester, Spring- 
field, Hartford, New Haven, Albany. Into what 
are we drifting when nearly a quarter of our 
population lives in great cities, and when munic- 
ipal government is a hissing and a byword with 
us already? You must spoil the whisky rings of 
their political power, or they will not only cor- 
rupt your homes but undermine the possibility 
of safe government under universal suffrage in 
great cities. 

Let us lock the mighty passions of the Anglo- 
Saxon races, love of home, and love of liberty, 
like two clasped hands, around the neck of our 
worst temptation, love of drink ; let the heart of 
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Almighty God beat in our civilization and give 
strength to the two arms which move these 
hauds ; and so, having seized by the throat the 
writhing reptile which threatens our life, let us 
unwind the scaly horror of ite folds from our 
body, political, social, and moral; let us free 
ourselves completely from this coiling curse 
which bas been constricting our civilization for 
ages; let us transform Laocéon into Hercules, 
and trample the giant serpent under foot! [Pro- 
longed applause. } 

Mra. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, was on the 
platform, and was introduced to the audience 
by Mr. Cook in these words: 

‘The Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
have fought a good fight. They have kept the 
faith. They have not finished their course, 
{Laughter and applause.] I have the very great 
honor of introducing to you Mrs, J. Elien Foster, 
one of the most eloquent apostles of constitu- 
tional prohibition.” 

Mrs. Foster was most cordially received by the 
audience, and spoke for ten minutes, giving facts 
from her personal observation in proof of the 
failure of high license in Nebraska and the suc- 
cess of constitutional prohibition in Iowa, Her 
remarks called out repeated applause in indorse- 
ment of her well-known positions, 

At the close of Mrs, Foster’s remarks, the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered by Mr. Cook and 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Gordon: 

Resolved, That \t is advisable to take the topic of 
temperance legislation ont of merely partisan poli- 
tics and submit the question of constitutional pro- 
hibition, unencumbered with any other issue, to the 
whole body of voters in this commonwealth. 

A rising vote was called for; but as the twelve 
doors tothe first balcony were crowded with 
people already standing, it was requested that 
those groups of auditors would express their 
dissent by holding up their hands when the 
negative vote was called. The affirmative being 
asked for, the whole audience, to all appearance, 
came to its feet, from the floor to the top of the 
second balcony. When the negative was called, 
no hand was seen or voice heard; and the re- 
sult was declared unanimous. The Rev. A. B. 
Earle, the evangelist, offered prayer. There 
were from 2,000 to 3,000 people in Tremont ‘1 em- 
ple at the time of the vote, and great numbers 
of them were preachers, teachers, students and 
other educated men. 





QUESTIONS. 

1, ‘Were Bible wines fermented or unfer- 
mented?” . 

Both. There are wines spoken of in the 
Scriptures that are denounced with the full 
vigor of the Biblical rhetoric. There is a wine 
spoken of in the Bible that our Lord himself 
used. In certain passages the excessive use of 
wine is condemned ; in others, the fruit of the 
vine is spoken of as a blessing. Ido not enter 
here and now into a discussion of the different 
Hebrew and Greek words used in these refer- 
ences; but they appear to me to justify the as- 
sertion that the Bible speaks of two kinds of 
wine, or of one kind of wine in two states, and 
not merely of two kinds or degrees of the use of 
one and the same kind of wine. 

2. “Do any facts known as to our Lord and 
Saviour’s use of wine justify modern drinking 
customs as to wine?” 

‘There are those who believe it both falsehood 
and blasphemy to assert that our Lord and 
Master put the intoxicating bottle to his neigh- 
bor’s lips. I make a distinction between strictly 
non-alcoholic wines and practically non-intowi 
cating wines. There is one school of temperance 
reformers which thinks it important to maintain 
that the- wine used by our Lord had not the 
slightest alcoholic element in it. This may have 
been the case. I do not undertake to assert that 
it was not. Sucha denial could hardly be estab- 
lished, because the unfermented juice of the 
grape was widely used in Palestine in ancient as 
it is in modern times. It is utterly futile to 
claim that the juice of the grape cannot be kept 
in an unfermented condition for years. It isun- 
scholarly to assert that the ancients did not un- 
derstand the simple process of heating the juice 
of the grape to xbout 180 degrees, sealing it up 
so that the air could not have access to it, and 
80 keeping it without fermentation. That is 
substantially the process in modern times, and 
we have reason to believe it was a process not 
unknown in ancient times. But what if I could 
not prove that there was absolutely no alcoholic 
element in the wine our Lord used? I should 
yet be able to affirm that the wine he used was 
practically non-intoxicating. I think that can 
be proved beyond a peradventure. It may be 
proved on the basis of his character. You say 
his enemies called him a wine-bibber. Yes; and 
amore blasphemous libel, perhaps, was never 
uttered, during the earthly life of Christ our Lord, 
concerning any of his personal habits, Are you to 
repeat that libel 1800 years after it was answered 
by our Lord himself? Accursed be any theory 
of history that affirms that our Lord and Sa- 
viour put the dangerously intoxicating wine 
cup to his neighbor's lips! [Applause.] A friend 
of mine, a young Syrian, who was tranelating 
‘Butler's Analogy” into his native tongue when I 


was at Jerusalem, told me that the Bethlehem. 





wines, the Jerusalem wines, and the Hebron wines 
are to-day so light and unintoxicating that you 
must ordinarily drink twenty-four cups to pro- 
duce the slightest effect even upon a person of 
nervous organization. If one wishes to reach the 
beginning of intoxication, one must send, so my 
informant said, for Cyprian wines, or order 
mixed wines, such as the Scriptures denounce. 
Now I will not maintain that, in no case, did the 
wine used by our Lord have the slightest con- 
ceivable alcoholicelement. Nevertheless, I think 
it never has been proved that our Saviour used 
fermented wine. I will not make myself re- 
sponsible for the assertion that all the wine 
he used was absolutely unfermented ; bat I will 
for the assertion that he never put the dan- 
gerousiy-intoxicating bottle to his neighbor’s 
lips. When, therefore, gentlemen come for- 
ward and say that our Lord drank wine, and 
that, therefore, we may drink wine, I stand 
aghast at the frivolity of such a position, at its 
blasphemy, at its historic and logical heedless- 
ness and mischievousness. I must assert this 
although very lofty authorities have held an 
opposite view. Distilled liquors were not known 
until many centuries after the founding of 
Christianity. Intemperance has poisoned our 
blood in modern times. If our Lord and Saviour 
were with us, can there be a doubt but that he 
would knot up the whip of small cords and 
purge our society of all drinking habits that are 
temptations to diseased blood? 

3. ‘ Did Arnold Guyot teach that there is har. 
mony between Genesis and geology in respect to 
the order of events in the earliest physical his- 
tory of the globe?” 

He did, most emphatically. I need only point 
to his recent book, entitled, “Creation,” for a full 
answer. Professor Dana, the greatest living geo}- 
ogist, has tanght almost precisely the same posi- 
tions. There has lately been much heated dis- 
cussion in London on the harmony of Genesis 
and geology. Sound and calm views on this 
vexed theme you will findin Guyot’s “ Crea- 
tion” and Dana’s ‘ Geology.” Arnold Guyot 
was our greatest physical geographer and one of 
the most devout Christians that ever lived. 

4. ‘Was Professor Ulrici a believer in a spirit- 
ual body?” 

‘Yes ; but in a very guarded theory concerning 
it, fully consistent with biblical truth. 

5. ‘‘ Was he a spiritualist?” 

No. 

6. “Is usury lawful? Is there any divine 
command against taking interest?” 

There is a divine command to the Jews not to 
take interest of their brethren; but the Jews 
were allowed to take interest of those who were 
not their brethren, and have acted upon the 
privilege many centuries, [Laughter.] I would 
not treat this theme lightly ; for there are many 
who think that the Bible prohibits the taking 
of a lawful interest. I cannot so interpret it. 

7. “ Ought the United States’ eight hour law to 
be enforced or repealed?” 

Enforced, for the good of both employers and 
laborers. 

8. “What city is most worthy of imitation 
in municipal reform?” 

Brooklyn. The proof is that acute New York 
is imitating the municipal methods of her sister 
city. They consist chiefly of the concentration 
& power and responsibility in the hands of the 
mayor, who can be held to a strict account at 
elections and by the press. The rules of Civil 
Service Reform are to be applied, of course, to 
cities as well as to state governments. 

9. ‘* What is the difference between probstion 
after death and a purgatorial preparation?” 

The Roman Catholics teach the doctrine of 
Purgatory ; but they do not believe in probation 
after death. They believe that the wicked grow 
worse ; and that those who are imperfectly sanc- 
tified may have a period of purgation in another 
life; but that the state of every man is deter- 
mined, as the Scriptures assert it is, by the deeds 
done in the body. 

10. “Do a majority of the Congregational 
churches in the United States hold that the issnes 
of the final judgment are de: ermined by the deeds 
done in the body ?” 

My conviction is that a majority do hold this 
doctrine most earnestly. Why do I judge that 
this is the case? Because, East and West and 
North and South, the creeds which are read on 
admission of members to Congregational 
churches usually contain this doctrine. Proba- 
bly it would be found on exact investigation that, 
in seven cases out of ten, this is the actual fact, 
How am.I to know what Congregationalists hold 
if I am not to ascertain by their solemn reading 
of the articles in which the convert, in the 
greatest act of his life before a public audience, 
professes his belief when he is received as & 
church-member? Only yesterday, in the Mt. 
Vernon church, I heard the creed read ; and in it 
was the great statement that the issues of the 
judgment are determined by the deeds done in 
the body. This truth is in the hymns most used 
in revivals and missions, If there areany con- 
spirators in the ranks of Cougregationalists,who 
wish to issue a statement to the effect that the 
Congregational body does not hold this doctrine, 
they must reverse the record of a great majority 
of the Congregational churches—a record written, 
in the holy of holies of their proesedings as they- 
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admit comverts to the communion services. I 


repel the statement that the Congregational body 
is loose on this topic. It is sound in the West 
and Middle States where Presbyterians and other 
powerful and aggressive evangelical denomina- 
tions watch it, It is a little unsound where Uni- 
tarians and Universalists watch it here in New 
England. (Laughter.] 

11, “Who is to be Keshub Chunder Sen’s suc- 
cessor?” ; 

It is announced from India that his relative, 
Babu Mozoomdar, who was so lately with us, 18 
to be recognized as the chief of the twenty-four 
apostles of the Progressive Brahmo Somaj. He 
is now 44 years of age, and united with the 
Society in 1862, He was on ship-board off 
Madras, on his return from a tour of the world, 
when news reached him of the death of his 

r. 
= roman faith did Keshub Chunder Sen 
die?” 

In the faith in which he lived. He believed 
with his whole soul in the necessity of the New 
Birth. It is my deep conviction that he had ex- 
perienced it. His religion consisted in utter, 
glad, irreversible submission to the voice of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul. He rose from his sick 
bed in one of his very last days and appeared in 
the sanctuary of his house. A new room was 
being dedicated for devotional purposes, and 
his first words before the assembly were the 
Hindu ones, Basa, Ma, meaning simply Father, 
Mother—both used as names of God; and then 
he offered prayer and made a short address filled 
with every evidence that the spirit of all truth 
and tenderness was with him. To his last 
moment there was abounding proof that he was 
in the deepest communion with God in secret 
prayer. There was often sung at his bedside a 
hymn with these words : 

“If possible, O Beloved, remove this cup. But 
not mine will, but thine, be done in this dire 
distress, Body, mind and life are thine. Do 
thou with them as thou wilt. Only, with 
clasped hands I ask for this blessing—grant un- 
to me peace, patience and strength.” 

Was this man saved? you ask. Was Mr. Gar- 
rison saved? Were Phocion and Aristides and 
Scipio saved? God forbid that I should make 
myself a judge in matters so high and unspeak- 
able. I am questioned as to my reasons for ex- 
pressing merely a hope as to Aristides and 
Scipio and even Mr. Garrison. It is my devout 
hope that the Atonement made by our Lord 
avails for all who yield utterly, gladly, affection- 
ately, irreversibly to the still small voice in con- 
science, and so in reality experience the New 
Birth. The saints of the Old Testament knew 
nothing of the Atonement as an historic fact. 
Abraham knew nothing of it. But the eternal 
arms were under these souls; and so T believe 
that in every nation he that experiences the 
New Birth by the action of the spirit which is 
given to us all, is saved by the Atonement, not 
by good works. Every mouth shall be stopped, 
every soul shall be made guilty before God, 
Such souls may be saved, as I hope Soerates 
was saved, as I hope P was saved, as I believe 
infants are saved by tH® merits of our Lord and 
Saviour undergirding them in the darkness. It is 
the Atonement and that only which saves ; but no 
soul is saved without the New Birth. I express onl 
a hope that these men I have named had yielded 
to the best they knew, and yielded utterly, glad- 
ly, affectionately, and that by the grace of 
Heaven they had experienced the New Birth. 
Study the case of Cornelius -with all the light 
that Scripture throws upon it. Nothing that I 
have said overlooks the necessity of the New 
Birth. No manis saved except by the Atone- 
ment, 

Keshub Chunder Sen was placed on a bed of 
sandal, his form was covered with a sheet of 
white silk. In the evening twilight his carthly 
remains, his countenance strangely noble and 
peaceful, were laid on the funeral pile on the 
bank of the Ganges. An immense concourse 
gazed at the scene. When the body was laid on 
the bier his followers chanted these words: “As 
the True, the Intelligent, the Infinite, and the 
Blissful He manifests himself. He is the Peace- 
ful and Merciful God. He is One without a 
Second. He is holy and sinless.” The chief 
mourner, Karuna Chunder Sen, the eldest son, 
then held a torch in his right hand and solemnly 
spplied it to the pyre, saying: ‘In the name of 
God I apply this holy fire to the last remains of 
the deceased, The mortal shall burn away and 
perish; but the immortal live. O Lord! the 
departed soul is réjoicing in Thee, in thy 
blissful abode.” As the body began to burn, the 
mourners in one voice cried ont: “ Glory be un- 
to the Redeemer, who is Truth, Wisdom and Joy. 
God's grace only availeth. Peace, Peace, Peace ! 
Victory to God!” 


THE LECTURE, 


LIFE, NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL, FROM THE OMNI- 
PRESENT GOD. 

Great advances in Natural Theology may be 
expected from the application to it of two prin- 
ciples never yet thoroughly used in the field of 
religious research. : 


Q) The Law of Continuity, or the principle 





that every state of things in the universe has its 
antecedent. 

(2) The Law of Biogenesis, or the principle 
that all life is derived from pre-existing life. 

An exact definition of the first of these laws 
would show that it is based on the axiomatic 
conviction of the soul that self-cvident truth is 
true everywhere and at all times. Every change 
must have a cause. This proposition is true in 
the sun and in Sirius, as well as on the earth. 
It has been true in all past time, and will be in 
all future time. In the sphere of self-evident 
truth the universe is of one piece. Our confi- 
dence in the universality of self-evident truth 
makes us certain that, in the study of the un/- 
verse, we shall not be put to permanent intellec- 
tual confusion, ‘‘The principle of continuity,” 
say Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait, “leads 
us, whatever state of things we contemplate, to 
look for its antecedent in some previous state 
of things also in the universe ; and it means that 
the whole universe is of a piece, and that it is 
something which an intelligent being is capable 
of understanding, not completely nor all at once, 
but better and better the more he studies it,” 
(The Unseen Universe,” pp. 213, 269.) 

The law that all life comes from pre-existing 
life has so often been discussed on this platform 
that [ need pause only to cite the now classical 
formula: Omne vivum ex vivo. 

Applying the Law of Continuity and the Law 
of Biogenesis to the explanation of matter and 
life, the necessities of thought lead us to an 
Unseen Universe as the origin of both. 

Look tirst at the fact that matter originates 
inthe Unseen Universe. Scientific theism has 
always had aright, but in our age it has a new 
right to assert this unflinchingly in the face of 
atheism, agnosticism and materialism. 

1. An atom is a body which cannot be cut in 
two. 

2. A molecule is an inconceivably small par- 
ticle of matter made up of atome, 

8. Molecular particles, besides certain fixed 
relations of the atoms or groups of atoms com- 
posing them, are supposed to have peculiar and 
invariable methods of vibration, 

4. These modes of motion of the ultimate par- 
ticles of matter account for what we call light, 
heat, electricity and other natural forces, 

5. But matter iv inert and incapable of origi- 
nating force or motion, 

6. We must account, therefore, for the motions 
of the ultimate particles of matter by something 
which is not matter, and which, therefore, be- 
longs to the Unseen Universe. 

7. Light, heat, electricity have been, so far as 
science can d@fermine, the same in all ages. 
They are the same in all parts of space to which 
research can reach. 

8. We can account for their sameness only by 
assuming the sameness of the molecular group- 
ings and motions from which they originate, 

9. We must account for the origin of the same- 
ness of the molecular groupings and motions, 

10, We must account for the persistence of 
that samenessin all the clash of forces upon 
each other throughout the universe, 

A particle of hydrogen now in the water of 
the ocean has perhaps been floating through the 
waves, Or rains, or snows, or rivers, or clouds, 
since the worid began. Another particle of 
hydrogen has been a chemical portion of a 
coal-bed for millions of ages. Another has been 
in a meteorite, flying through spaces outside 
the world. But the three particles have the 
same properties and retain them in all vicissi- 
tudes, So, too, light is the same in the sun and 
Sirins amd Arcturus, This implies the same- 
ness of certain molecular groupings and 
motions of inert matter in all these orbs, The 
chemical elements, a8 the spectroscope shows, 
must be substantially the same in the sun, in 
thestars, and in the earth. Science now is bold 
enough to affirm that, in all the turmoil of par- 
ticles in the past history of the universe, certain 
groupings and motions of atoms have not 
changed, Fixed in their combinations, they 
have gone through the processes of what we now 
call Nature, and have remained what they were 
at the outset. What inference does science 
draw from that large fact? 

11. As Nature does not change these properties, 
it must be concluded that Nature does not origi- 
nate them. These groupings and motions have 
not been changed by the action of the present 
order of things; therefore, we infer that they 
were not eriginated by that order. 

As Clerk Maxwell affirms, ‘the molecules did 
net originate in the present order of Nature.” 

12, But as molecules are made up of atoms, 
and as molecules have not changed their prop- 
erties, it is known that the constant peculiarities 
of atoms, as well as of molecules, are incapable 
of adjustment by any forces now in action. 

13. Atoms are known to possess uniformity of 
qualities and so be spoken of as having the most 
marks of manufactured articles. 

14. The conception of a multitude of uniform 
atoms existing from eternity is absurd, as it in- 
cludes no explanation of the uniformity. 

15. Atomsand their groupings and motions 
cannot be eternal and self-existent, 

16. Matter must have been created. It must 


have come from the unseen portion of the uni- 
verse, 


Students will recognize in this series of propo- 

sitions the essential portions of the modern 

atomic theory as defended now by the most ad- 

vanced school of physicists and theists, So far 

are they from being in real debate, that they are 

nearly allof them contained in the somewhat cele- 

brated article entitled “Atom,” contributed to 

the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
by Prof. Clerk Maxwell, the profoundest of all 

modern students of the atomic theory. He says 
in this article: ‘The equality of the constants 
of the molecules arises from a particular cis- 
tribution of matter; a collocation, to use the 
expression of Dr. Chalmers, of things which we 
have no difficulty in imagining to have been ar- 
ranged otherwise.” If, then, the various pro- 
cesses of Nature to which the molecules have 
been subjected since the worlt began have 
not been able in all that time to produce any 
appreciable difference between the constants of 
one molecule and those of another, we are 
forced to conclude that it is not to the operation 
of any of these processes that the uniformity of 
the contents is due, The formation of the mole- 
cule is, therefore, an event not belonging to that 
order of Nature in which we tive.” 

The Law of Continuity requires us to go back 
step by step from enbsequent to antecedent, so 
that when we reach the organization of atoms 
and of their groupings and motions, we come 
at last to the Unseen Universe—to the substance 
of Absolute and Infinite Being—-to the Mind and 
Will of the Omnipresent God. 

Having traced back matter to the Unseen Uni- 
verse, let us now trace back natural life to the 
same source, 

As to the impossibility of accounting for life 
by the properties of matter, Prof. Clerk Max- 
well says: ‘‘ Molecular science forbids the physi- 
ologist from imagining that structural details of 
infinitely small dimensions can furnish an ex- 
planation of the infinite variety which exists in 
the properties and formations of the most mi- 
nute organisms. . . . The properties of a germ 
are not those of a purely material system.” (Zncy- 
clopedia Britannica, Article “Atom,” p. 42.) It 
follows from these positions that life is the cause 
of organization, and organization not the cause of 
life—precisely the opposite of the teaching of 
materialism. 

1, Life is one of the things or states of things 
in the universe, 

2. But the Law of Continuity requires us to 
find the antecedent of every such state. 

3. The law of life from life (Biogenesis) re- 
quires us to hold that every living germ hes a 
living antecedent. 

4, The first germ requires a living antecedent, 

5. That antecedent must be a living agent. 

6. That agent must be in the Invisible Uni- 
verse, 

The Christian system ‘recognizes such »#n 
agent in the Lord and Giver of Life, 

God is represented, in the Christian system, 
as not only above the universe, but as alo 
within it, His transcendency modern theism 
asserts, as well as his immanency. ° 

There is a giver of existence, substance and 
force to the material world—God, the Son. 

There is a giver of life—God, the Spirit. 

7. Natural life as well as matter comes, there- 
fore, from the Unseen Universe, 

As Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait affirm : 
“There is an intelligent agent operating in the 
universe, one of whose functions is to develop 
energy; and aiso there is an intelligent agent, 
one of whose functions is to develop life.” (‘The 
Unseen Universe,” p. 245.) “The Christian 
system recognizes such an agent.” One Person 
of the Trinity is regarded as having “* entered from 
everlasting into the universe, in order to develop 
its objective elements, matter and energy ; the 
other has also entered from everlasting into the 
universe, in order to develop its subjective cle- 
ment, lide.” (P. 230.) ‘The doctrine of the 
Trinity, or something analogous to it, forms, as 
it were, the avenue through which the universe 
itself leads up to the conception of the Infinite 
and Eternal One.” (P. 255.) “The burden of 
showing how the early Christians got hold of a 
constitution of the Unseen Universe altogether 
different from any other cosmogony, but similar 
to that which modern science proclaims, is trans- 
ferred to the shoulders of the opponents of 
Christianity.” (P. 270.) 

You say these thoughts have not yet been 
worked out in natural theology. You are right; 
but progress in this direction will be only an in- 
crease of the emphasis the Church has been ac- 
customed to put upon seme of the most mysteri- 
ous and unspeakably sacred of Biblical truths. 
As all the leaves in a forest quiver in one wind, 
80 all lives in the universe have their being in 
the Omnipresent Christ. 

After tracing back matter and natural life to 
the Unseen Universe, let us study spiritual life, 
or the religious regeneration of the natural life. 
Is this, also, to be traced back to the Unseen Uni- 
verse, under the Jaw of Biogenesis, that life muet 


natural theology. 1 Se 
1, One meaning of the Law of Continuity is 
the continuousness of laws throughout the uni- 





verse of space and time, matter and mind. 


2,The Law of Continuity, thus requires 
us to believe that there Witdabtamsiees per- 
haps an identity, between the laws of the natural 
life and those of the spiritual life. The phenom- 
ena of the two kinds of life are analogous; but 
possibly the laws are identical, 

8. The law of life from life (Biogenesis) may 
be expected to apply to the spiritual as well as 
to the natural life. 

4. In the natural world the inorganic cannot 
develop itself into the organic. The dead can- 
not make itself alive. The world-of living 
matter is shut on the side of the world of dead 
matter, Although the upper sphere may 
reach down into the lower, there is no power in 
the lower to develop itself into the position of 
the upper. There is no‘spontaneous genera- 
tion, 

5. In the world of matter aud natural life the 
inorganic must be touched by the organic; it 
must be born from above in order to have life, 
since all life comes from pre-existing life. 

6. So the ivorganic in the spiritual world can- 
not develop inself into the organic. In the spir-: 
itual life the dead cannot produce the living; 
there is no spontaneous generation. The spirit- 
ual life is not the product of merely natural 
forces, This principle, once established, under- 
mines half the false religions, of the globe, and 
especially those most fascinating in ages filled, 
like our own, with reliance on the powers of the 
unaided nature of man, 

7, The commencement of a truly spiritual 
lite—that is, of a religiously regenerated state of 
soul—requires an antecedent, 

8. That antecedent must be a living agent. 

9 That agent must reside in the Unseen Uni+ 
verse. 

10. But this, too, is a Christian doctrine, The 
Christian system recognizes such an agent in 
the Lord, the giver of spiritual regeneration, 

11, Conversion, therefore, as a change from 
death to life, has its illustration in the scien- 
tific law of life from life, 

Unless dead matter be born from above, it 
cannot enter into the sphere of natural life, 

Unless a spiritually dead soul be born from 
above it cannot enter into the sphere of spirit- 
ual life. 

12. Science shows that the ultimate principle 
of natural life and growth in all ite forms is one 
Omnipresent Agent in the Unseen Universe, 

18. So also, it shows that the ultimate prin- 
ciple of spixitual life and growth in all its forms 
is one Omnipresent Agent in the Unseen Uni- 
verse. 

14, This Omnipresent Agent of spiritual life 
and growth, scientific theism shows to be the 
King “Eternal, Immortal, Invisible—the only 
true God, 

15. The same Omnipresent principle of aly 
natural and spiritual life and growth, Christian- 
ity shows to be the Omnipresent Christ, the Lord 
and Giver of Life, the Logos, by whom all 
things were made and in whom all things con- 
sist. “He that hath the Son, bath life,” ‘‘ He 
that hath not the Son, hath not life.” (See Pro- 
fessor Drummond, “ Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World,” pp. 1 - 94.) 

It will be startling to some minds to find all 
these propositions maintained in the name of a 
scientific natural theology. Whoever would study 
the growth of this scheme of thought should fa- 
miliarize himself with the writings ef those phys- 
icists who have discussed, with most clearness 
and authority, the great modern scientific topics 
of the conservation and correlation of force and 
energy, the atomic theory, the molecular con- 
stitution of matter, the origin of life, the law of 
continuity and especially that of Biogenesis, 

Clerk Maxwell, Jevons, Sir Wm. Thomson, 
Lionel Beale, Dr, Carpenter, Helmholtz, Balfour 
Stewart and Tait, and most especially the younger 
Fichte, Ulrici and Herman Lotze must be care- 
fully studied in detail by any one who would 
place himself in contact with the freshest thought 
concerning the relations of science to natural 
theology. Already a book published but a short 
time ago by Professor Drummond, of Glasgow, 
on “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” has run 

through ten editions. I do not indorse every- 
thing init; butit is a suggestive work, Although 
evidently based on the yolume of Professors 
Stewart and Tait on the ‘“‘ Unseen Universe,” it 
has much originality, It is only the beginning 
of discussions of its theme that seem sure to 
make the twentieth century rich in a really or- 
ganizing and redemptive theistic faith. 

Such are the chief positions of an advanced 
theistic school in English, Scottfsh and German 
philosophy. They are whispers to which a man 
cannot listen without blanched cheeks as he as- 
cends the hights of the most daring research in 
natural theology in our time, Atoms are manu- 
factured articles, Matter originates in an Un- 
seen Universe. The groupings and motions of 
its particles can be explained only by the action 
of mind, An Omnipresent God, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost is the principle of all natural life 
and growth and of all spiritual life and growth. 
At the summit of accredited theism, and at. the 
most advanced natural theology, we find not 
only the truth that in God we live and move and 
have our being, but also the certainty of the ne- 
cessity of the New Birth by the gift of that Holy 





Spirit, which is a present Christ, ‘Upplense.) 
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Hymn Aotes. 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





Aaron Rozarts Wore was born at Mendham, 
N. J., Sept. 6th, 1821. He graduated at Williams 
College, 1844, and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, N. Y., 1851. He then took charge of a 
school for young ladies at Tallahassee, Fla. ; was 
similarly employed in New York from 1859 to 
1872; aud then removed to the Hillside Semi- 
nary at Montclair, N. J., where he still is. His 
seven hymns were contributed to Hastings’ 
‘* Church Melodies,” 1858, from which three of 
them have been copied by Dr. Robinson (“Songs 
for the Sanctuary,” 1865), by the Baptist Praise 
Book, and other collections, 


“Complete in thee, no work of mize 
May take, dear Lord, the place of thine.” 


This was originally published in the N. Y. Evan- 
gelist, in 1850 or 1851, having six stanzas, after- 
ward altered and abridged. Besides the books 
above mentioned, it has been adopted by the 
Baptist Hymn Book and the Presbyterian Hymnal. 

“ Draw near, O Holy Dove, draw near!” (1858,) 
Used also by Dr. Hitchcock and the Oberlin 
Manual. 

“ A parting hymn we sing.” (1858.) 

Also in the Reformed “‘ Hymns of the Church.” 
Mr. Wolfe modestly deprecates any public men- 
tion of himself or his verses; but when a man 
has produced three hymns which have won ad- 
mittance into several of our leading collections 
and been valued by many worshipers, he is en- 
titled to recognition, ;whether he desires it or 
not, 

Epwim H. Nevix, D.D., was born at Shippens- 
burg, Penn., May 9th, 1814; graduated at Jeffer- 
son College, Penn.,1833,and in theology at Prince- 
ton, 1887, He has served in three denominations 
—Presbyterian, Congregational and German Re- 
formed. Beginning his ministry at Poland, 
Ohio, 1838, he became President of Franklin 
College, New Athens, O., 1842; pastor at Mount 
Vernon, O., 1845; Walpole, Mass., 1854 ; Chelsea, 
1857, In 1862 he removed to Philadelphia, 
where he has since resided, except the years 
1868—71, during which he was Reformed pastor 
at Lancaster, Penn. 

Dr. Nevin's three best-known hymns appeared 
in Mr. Nason’s ‘‘ Congregational Hymn Book,” 
Boston, 1857: 

“ Always with us, always with ua.” 
This has been adopted by a majority of thf Jead- 
ing books of the last twenty years. 
“ Come up hither, come away,” 
Copied by the Sabbath Hymn Book and by Dr. 
Robinson. 
“ Happy, Saviour, would I be.” 
Taken in this form by Dr. Robinson, and with 
a transposition, 
“Saviour, happy would I be.” 
by the Sabbath and Baptist Hymn Books, by 
Dr. Hitchcock, and others. 
*O Heaven, sweet Heaven, the home of the blest.” 


“Written and first printed in 1862, after the 
death of a beloved son.” It has been included 
in Dr, Schaff's ‘Christ in Song,” and in the 
Rev. W. F. Stevenson’s important ‘‘ Hymna for 
the Church and Home,” London, 1878, 

** Live on the fleld of battie.” 
Included in the Baptist Devotional Hymn Book, 
1864. 

Lzonarp Swat, D.D., was born at Concord, 
N. H., Feb. 26th, 1821; graduated at Dartmouth 
College 1841, where his oration was highly praised 
by Rufus Choate; and at Andover, 1846. He 
became Congregational pastor at Nashua, N. H., 
1847, and at the Central Church, Providence, R. 
I, 1852, dying July 14th, 1869. He published very 
little, but a sermon of his, on ‘‘ God’s Ownership 
of the Sea,” printed in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
for July, 1861, was greatly admired. “He was 
an eloquent man, of the lofty, stern, puritanic 
type.” Two terse and vigorous lyrics of his 
(they are meditative and hortatory, rather than 
strictly hymnic) appeared in the “Sabbath 
Hymn Book,” 1858, and remained anonymous 
till long after his death : 

* My soul, it is thy God, 
Who calls thee by his grace.” 
“ My soal, weigh not thy life 
Against thy heavenly crown.” 
hese are models of their kind. Both of them 
have been adopted by the Baptist Praise Book 
and the Oberlin Manual, and the latter by the 
present Reformed Collection, the Methodist 
Hymnal, and Dr. Hitchcock. They seem to 
have been parts of one poem, and were probably 
furnished in MS. to Dra. Park and Phelps, in or 
before 1878. They are credited to Dr. Swain, on 
the authority of his friend, the late Professor 
Dunn, of Brown University. The hand which 
penned them might surely have produced more 
good hymns; but whether it did I am not in- 
formed. For the above particulars [ am indebted 
to President Hitchcock, of Union Seminary. 


Sanitary, 
HYGIENE AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


Tere are two most important views as to 
hygiene that have fora few years past gained 
not only the ardent attention of students of the 
subject, but have to no small degree impressed 
the intelligent public mind. The first is that 
the care of personal and public health is not 
merely a question of convenience and comfort, 
but one which has essentially to do with per- 
sonal and public prosperity. We have been 80 
used to talking about trade and manufactures, 
about the richness of soil and the wealth of our 
mines of iron and coal and gold, that we seemed, 
for a long time, to forget that the individual 
needs most of all to know his capacity for en- 
durance, and the nation needs most of all to 
know how much capacity for right work is rep- 
resented by its population; for all questions 
of thrift and of national prosperity fall back to 
the one point as to how far the people are capa- 
ble of doing the work which is needed to be 
done. A man who finds himself suddenly de- 
prived of health, however much estate he has at 
command, soon comes to realize that his best 
capital isembarrassed. Cities or villages, too, 
that are invaded by a sudden and deadly epi- 
demic by which valuable lives are lost, business 
paralyzed, and anxiety caused, socn find, by 
actual money calculation, that the finances of 
the whole community have had a shock, Justas 
true is it that where sickness, which is avoidable, 
is sustained by the habits of a people or by mis- 
takes in sanitary legislation, there is an im- 
mense loss to the productive power of the nation 
and of the individual; just because there is 
in the people more of the material of wealth than 
in all their surroundings. 

Hence the preservation of the public health 
has come to have amonetary value. ‘‘ It has been 
proved over and over again that nothing is so 
costly in all ways as disease, and that nothing 
is 80 remunerative as the outlay which augments 
health, and in doing so augments the value and 
the amount of work done.” Persons about to 
locate, inquire what are the insanitary disabil- 
ities of a city, what are its nuisances, what its 
water supply, what its modes of sewage delivery, 
and what has been for a few years past its av- 
erage death rate. Thus the people and the gov- 
erning authorities come to feel that not only 
must they show the facilities of their locality 
for business, but its facility for health. 

Next in influence is the fact that so many 
have come to realize that hygiene has its basis in 
veritable laws of Nature, and in the proper 
correspondence between man and his sur- 
roundings. It is nota mere statement of 
a few rules of health, that are so superficial 
as to require no thought. The study takes its 
place as one of the most important in biology. 
As physics is a study of nataral law it means more 
of it than any other department means, The 
study of how force is to be produced, how it is 
to be mechanically or mentally or morally ap- 
plied, and in some cases, of the mechanical ap- 
paratus, therefore, is integral to the subject. We 
have come to have very clear definitions and 
such as recognize this breadth of base, Hy- 
giene, says one high authority, is the art of pre- 
serving health; that is, of obtaining the most 
perfect action of body and mind consistent with 
the laws of life, It aims at rendering growth 
more perfect, decay less rapid, life more vigor- 
ous, death more remote, By its need of physi- 
ology as a basis, by an accurate study of causes 
and early identifications of departures, from the 
norm it shows itself as an art having a scientific 
basis. ‘In the midst of all our weaknesses, and 
all our many errors, we are certainly gaining 
knowledge ; and that knowledge tells us, in no 
doubtful terms, that the fate of manisin his 
own hands, It is undoubtedly true that 
we can, even now, literally choose between 
health or disease. As a race, man holds his 
own destiny, and can choose between good and 
evil; and, as time unrolls the scheme of the 
world, it is not too much to hope that the choice 
will be for good.” It is coming to be recognized 

as a fact “‘that the whole nation is interested in 
the health of every one of its members, and in 
its own interest has a right to see that the rela- 
tions between individuals are not such as in any 
way to injure the well-being of the community at 
large.” While there is a sense in which every 
man is lord of his own castle, he cannot occupy 
it to the menace of society without being re- 
pressed or restrained. Itis one of our greatest 
needs that we should secure a more perfect code 
of sanitary legislation, such as shall show at what 
points private rights and public necessities may 
be at issue, and just where and how the one 
shall yield to the other. On Staten Island, along 
a beautiful bay front, the people living in pala- 
tial homes have been literally driven from these 
homes, and their properties made valueless be- 
cause petroleum companies, just opposite, fill the 
air, the earth, and the water with such smells as 
are unend to the citizen. As the 


Srience. 


I8 THE RHODODENDRON POISON- 
OUS? 


Ir is the expression of no new thought to say 
that when an efror creeps into the world it is 
difficult to drive it ont. But we have continu- 
ally new examples thereof. That the kalmia 
and rhododendron are poisonous plants has 
worked its way so thoroughly into English liter- 
ature that it seems scarcely possible to satisfy 
even intelligent scholars of the contrary. Be- 
fore the writer is a paragraph ina scientific 
serial, in which the editor is asked “Is Rhodo- 
dendron Ponticum venomous, a8 Dr. Lindley 
says?” and he adds “every one knows that 
Xenopion’s soldiers, on the famous return from 
Persia, suffered from eating honey supposed to 
be made from the flowers of the rhododendron ; 
but it seems to be uncertain what shrub 
the Greeks called by that name. Dr. Lindley 
says it was Azalea Pontica; but is it not as, or 
more likely that it was the wild oleander?” It 
is so clear that the rhododendron of the ancients 
was the oleander that it is surprising that there 
should be any question about it. Pliny tells us 
that his ‘‘rhododendron ” has a flower with the 
fragrance of an olive, which our rhododendron 
has not. It has also evergreen leaves, a shrubby 
habit, and flowers like a rose; the last character 
would certainly never have been suggested by a 
flower of the Pontic azalea or rhododendron. 





tions have been made under the direction of 
Professor Burrill, of Illinois, and others, and 
not a trace of poison found init. Yet the story 
will no doubt trudge on its weary way, and the 
kalmia and rhododendron long continue 
among the list of poisonous plants. That ani- 
mals have died after eating the leaves of these 
plants is true enough. They have dicd after 
eating all sorte of things, 


Fine Bris. 


HARTLEY'S PORTRAIT ‘BUSTS OF 
CHILDREN. 


Ir is no easy task to make a good portrait of a 
child. Children are difficult subjects and just 
the characteristics that make the look of chil- 
dren’s faces so charming generally elude the 
utmost attempts of the artist when he tries to 
put them on canvas or represent them in marble 
or clay. The spirt of childhood is translated 
into the conventional pose and the simpering ex- 
pression, and the little ones exchange their nat- 
uralness for a stiff priggishness. It would not be 
easy to name more than half a dozen artists who 
have made portraits of children in any degree 
satisfactory. There is no American sculptor 
now living who has made a specialty of chil- 
dren’s busts, except Jonathan Scott Hartley, 
and he has been so successful in this work that 
an enduring fame for his name might rest upon 
his achievements in this line. Not that his work 
is fined to this one class of subjects; he has 











Willdenow, describing Rhododendron Ponticum, 
and with the prevailing thoughts of the oleander 
in his mind, says the flower is “‘ about the size 
of the oleander ” ; and this is all. In other places 
Pliny likens the rhododendron of his day to 
“flowers like a rose,” “leaves like an almond 
tree, but larger,” “‘ a plant like a laurel or bay,” 
that is, the Laurus nobilis, which was the laurel 
of the Roman poets. Moreover Pliny says the 
“rhododendron” came to them from Greece, 
where itis also known as nerium and rhodo- 
daphne, the last name literally “‘ rose-bay” by 
which the rhododendron is now known. 
It so happens that the rhododendron of 
our times does not grow in Greece, 
but the oleander does, where it was known to 
the older writers as nerium, and where it is 
known as rhododaphne, in common appella- 
tion even to this day. There seems no room for 
doubt but that the rhododendron of Pliny 
was the oleander and nothing else. Although 
Webster, and even English Latin lexicograph- 
ers give no hint of snch a conclusion, the 
American Latin Lexicon of Dr. Andrews gives 
the definition of rhododendron, as “the 
oleander.” Rhododendron, as applied to the 
plants now so known, is a modern applica- 
tion. In olden times, as in that of 
Bauhin for instance, plants were classed 
according to external resemblances. The leaves 
of these plants looked like those of an oleander, so 
they were classed with nerium. Nowthe olean- 
ders are very venomous. Pliny tells that even 
goats and sheep are killed by eating the leaves, 
and all still know how very noxious the oleander 
is. This'association gives us the origin of the 
bad name. It continued with the oleanders till 
Tournefort, in 1800, undertook to revise the 
nomenclature of botany, and separated it from 
nerium under the name of chammrhodos, signi- 
fying, as he tells us “‘ dwarf nerium” or oleander, 
Toward the end of the ce. ‘ury, Linnwus gave 
the name a pruning, rather than undertaking to 
make an entirely new name, as was generally 
his custom ; and then we had for the first time 
rhododendron, as exclusively given to this family 
of plants ; but evil communications corrupt good 
manners, and the association of the good rhodo- 
dendron with the evil-disposed oleander, gave 
ita bad name. This is about all there is in it, 
The same eorrespondent tells that a num- 
ber of lambs got in among his garden 
rhododendrons and ate the leaves, and 
yet no bad result followed. For all this 
possibly thousands will yet read on and on for 
ages that our beautiful and innocent plant fur- 
nished the poison honey of the Anabasis, and 
that fhe leaves are deadly poison. The writer of 
thie, in the mountains of North Carolina, a few 
years ago, stopping over night at a farm-house, 
was regaled with admirable honey, which the 
hostess, with pardonable pride, contended wag 
“the best in the world.” She believed the bees 
gathered it from the rhododendron (R. mazi- 
mum) and the lindens, which abounded 
there. But, so far as the writer could 
observe, the bees gathered pollen alene from 
the rhododendron, and never seemed to 
worry much about the nectar, if any; and the 
impression then made was that the rhododen- 
dron was not even a honey-producing plant, to 
any extent, much less a bearer of poison honey. 
Our beautiful kalmia seems to have got into 
trouble through some such evil association. The 
laurel of English gardens is a sort of cherry— 
Oerasus Lauro-cerasus or cherry laurel. The 
leaves contain large quantities of prussic acid, 


common evergreen of the woods. Kalmia be- 








Leuion Univenerrr, 


in portraiture and in ideal statues made for 
himself a reputation—his chief reputation per- 
haps—but to these who have seen his portraits 
of children is reckoned as the sculptor par ez- 
cellence, who has undertaken the difficult task of 
child portraiture and succeeded in it. He has 
in his studio a dozen or more busts of children— 
children of all ages, winsome children, whose 
faces are bright with happiness and young life, 
little lads and lassies with round cheeks and 
kissable lips, rosebuds of children, upon 
whose features the bloom of naturalness 
still rests and must rest so long as 
the material lasts. There is a lad, of 
perhaps six years old, a nephew of the sculptor, 
upon whose lips a ripple of fun and frolic rests ; 
health and happiness and freedom from all care 
are written in the round full lines of the face; 
and the big eyes that look out upon the world 
see nothing more than the pretty joys of a child’s 
dream of the future. The spirit of purity and 
of innocence broods over these busts. They are 
what parents love to remember their children as 
being. ‘Chester’ and *‘ Rosebud” and ‘ Marie 
Champney” and ‘‘ Baby Rose,” are such children 
as one could romp with ; into whose lives noth- 
ing more serious has come than the breaking of 
a toy or the plans for to-morrow’s play, no mem- 
ory harder upon the heart than a rent in a pin- 
afore, or of bon-bons eaten and gone. Fortu- 
nate the parent, who, when his or her child has 
grown into the cares of manhood or womanhood, 
can have such a permenent reminder of these 
childhood days, in which there was so much ca- 
ressing joy and hope. Happier still the parent, 
who, when the child has passed beyond all cares, 
can have the dear little face always and un- 
changeably at hand, to comfort, with blessed 
memories, the stricken, mourning heart, As 
mere works of art, these busts are delightful; 
but, blest with the asssociations of love, they 
must have a value. utterly indescribable, utterly 
incomprehensible by any who have not, to the 
depth of the heart, loved a child, 

Ir is probable that Thomas Hovenden’s pic- 
ture of “John Brown” will be exhibited here, 
The critics who have seen it speak well of it. It 
is a carefully studied picture, and repre:ents 
John Brown, when, on the way to the gallows, he 
paused to kiss a Negro child, The composition is 
said to be well managed. The tall figure of Brown, 
so well known everywhere, is the center of a con- 
siderable group. He has atopped, on the lower 
step of the stairway leading to the jail door, and 
stoops to kiss the child, held up in its mother's 
arms, The tiny round black head contrasts sharply 
with Brown’s flowing white beard, The little 
one’s arm is stretched out impulsively and con- 
fidingly toward him. Brown’s arms are pin- 
ioned; but his right hand, which is open, is 
extended in a gesture full of mute pathos. On 
the step above him stands the sberiff, in top- 
boots, loose overcoat, and slouch hat, holding 
the death-warrant in his left hand, his head 
thrown back and hand raised as if in amazement 
at the scene before him. The picture is a large 
one, four feet wide by seven or eight in hight, 
and Mr. Hovenden hopes to efhibit it at the 
Academy exhibition. 


....In regard to its sales, the Water Color Ex- 
hibition cannot be reckoned a success. This is 
largely due to the uninteresting character of the 
majority of the subjects. Few of them had any 
living interest, There was good technical qual- 
ity and refined feeling in many of the pictures ; 
but they lacked the story-telling quality that 
would make them “‘taking” to picture buyers. 
Abont 150 pictures were sold, and these realized 
in the neighborhood of $15,000, Thus, it will be 








came “laurel,” and all the poisonous history 
of the original clung to it. Chemical examina- 


seen, the prices were small; and strangely enough “J 
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some of the most important works were not sold. 
Water colors are not generally appreciated by 
the public, though no painting calls for higher 
qualities or better training in the artist. The 
sales of pictures in 1880,’81 and °82 and "83, 
amounted to $21,000, $32,000, $33,000 and $18, 
000 respectively. The decrease in the price of 
late may be in some measure accounted for by 
the fact that many of the artists who began to 
be famous four years ago now find so ready @ 
sale for their work in the studios that their best 
effort does not find representation in the exhi- 
bitions. 

... A replica of Powers’s ‘Greek Slave,” & statue 
more famous than excellent, has been deposited 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, and is 
offered for sale by its owner. Asa landmark in 
the history of American sculpture it is certainly 
interesting ; and this can be said in its praise— 
that it is a long way ahead of mos: statues made 
in this country. It has not in it the quality 
that indicates genius, but it is graceful, and in 
the sentiment of purity and refinement leaves 
little to be desired. 


....Unless Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt has more 
patience than is meted out to most men, and a 
genuine and philanthropic desire to educate the 
New York public in art, in spite of their disrespect 
for all laws of courtesy--one might almost say 
decency—he will not open his gallery to the 
public again. His generosity has been shame- 
fully abused, and the people who have crowded 
his gallery belong mainly to that class upon 
whom such favors present the relation of pearls 
before swine. 


....Aninteresting exhibition, and a novel one 
in this city, will open at Moore & Co.’s Art Gal- 
lery on the 15th of March. It will be confined 
to pastels, in which facile medium some of our 
artists have been wonderfully successful. 


Sep? ° 
Biblical Research. 

In the Revue Critique, 1884 (No. 2, p. 30, 31), G, 
Paris offers a few notes upon the names ascribed 
by tradition to the magi of the second chapter 
of Matthew, the fabled *‘ kings” of the Orient, 
The names Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar are 
so well-known that we might almost suppose 
them to be of equal authority with the chapter 
referred to. As a fact, however, the earliest 
record in which we find them is a chronological 
compilation, known as the ‘‘ Lxcerpta Latina 
Barbari,” This compilation is a translation 
from the Greek, and is preserved in a manuscript 
of the seventh or eighth century, at Paris, pub- 
lished by Schoene in his edition of Eusebius’s 
chronicles in 1875, at Berlin. The names thero 
are in a different shape: ‘* Magi autem vocaban- 
tur Bithisarea, Melichior, Gathaspa.” (‘The 
magi, moreover, were called B,, M.,G.’’) In thelife 
of St. Gilles, edited by Paris and Bos in 1881, Paris 
had agreed with Hartmann that the statement 
just quoted stood alone until the twelfth century 
and that the names of the three “royal” magi 
were not generally known in the West until the 
pretended discovery of their bodies at Milan 

in the year 1158. Now, however, R. Thurney- 
sen, @ Privatdocent at the University of Jena, 
has called the attention of M. Paris to an Irish 
manuscript of perhaps the beginning of the elev- 
enth century, which contains the names in a va- 
ried form. It is the ‘ Liber hymnorum”; a 
hymn attributed to Hilary contains the words: 
‘then the magi following the star first adore the 
child,” and to these is attached the gloss: 
“‘Molho eorum senior qui aurum regi obtulit; 
secundus Caspar iuvenis qui tus Deo obtulit; ter- 
tius Pati. . . . mirram homini obtulit. 
Unde quidam dizit : 
“**Melchar tidnachtaid ind ir ; 

Caspar tuce in tus dimoir; 

Patifarsat tue in mir maith; 

Conastarat dond riglaith.’ ” 
(“ Molho their senior who offered gold to the 
king; second Caspar the youth who offered 
frankincense to God; third Pati . . . {who] 
offered myrrh to the man. Whence a certain 
one said: Melchar bearer of gold; Caspar bore 
the abundant incense; Patifarsat bore good 
myrrh and gave it to the royal sovereign.” 
Thurneysen would be inclined to read something 
like Patisar in the third line of the verse, be- 
Cause there is a syllable too much; but he has 
found the name in four syllables in later Irish 
texts, He cites the compiler of the collection of 





legends in the “ Lebor Breco,” a manuscript of 


the fourtsenth or fifteenth century, This writer 
calls the three magi (“ druids”) Melcisar, 
Baleisar, Hiespar, names which are clearly 
altered to agree with the names usual on the 
continent, and then he observes that there are 
other names for them: Malcus, Patifarsat, 
Caspar. 

-++-The volume on “Jeg ” by Sir 
(formerly Captain) Charles Warren, comprising 
the last of the memoirs in the. special edition to 
accompany the great map made by the recent 
survey of Western Palestine, is announced as 
“mearly ready.” It is to contain, besides an 
account of his own excavations, a paper 
tain Conder on the history of tn eaten 


officer of the excavation work in Jerusalem be- 
fore and since Sir Charles Warren’s labors, and 
an account of M. Clermont Ganneau’s work in 
1874-75. The plans and drawings accompanying 
the text are drawn on sixty large sheets, em- 
braced in a portfolio. * 


....Rabbinical studies seem to be experi- 
encing a revival at present at German uni- 
versities and elsewhere. One sign of this is the 
appearance of a grammar of post-Biblical 
Hebrew by two such able authorities as Professor 
Strack, of Berlin, and Professor Siegfried, of Jena. 
The book which has just appeared in Karlsruhe, 
is entitled “Zehrbuch der Neuhebriiischen 
Sprache und Literatur,” and is an independent 
supplement to Strack’s ‘Porta Linguarum Orien- 
talium,” Vol. L., containing a grammar of Bibli- 
al Hebrew. 


....A manuscript has been discovered in the 
library of Aregzo containing several unpublished 
writings of St. Hilary of Poitiers, including his 
treatise “‘De Mysteriis,” which was supposed to be 
lost, and a series of hymns. It also contains an 
Itinerary of Palestine and other Eastern coun- 
tries; which appears to date from the fourth 
century. 


...-By this time, we suppose, the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund will have begun its work on the 
site of Zoan. 


Washington Dotes, 


One of the most notable and splendid occa- 
sionsof the week was the dinner and reception 
givento Christine Nilsson, as the guest of honor, 
and fifty other guestz, senators, and representa- 
tivesat the White House by President Arthur, on 
Thursday evening. Madame Nilsson was mag- 
nificently attired in dark blue velvet, and was 
escorted to dinner by the President. Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont, escorted Mrs. McElroy, 
who wore black velvet. All the lower part of 
the White House was thrown open, and was one 
great bower of bloomand fragrance, at is doubt- 
ful if the interior of the White House was ever 
as beautiful as now. The President has ex- 
quisite taste in decoration, which has been ex- 
pended to the finest advantage on the whole in- 
terior of the White House. Where dreary waste 
and barren corners once abounded, hospita- 
ble chairs, growing plants, choice pictures, 
every accessory that makes a home delightful 
now abounds. For the first timein all its hun- 
dred years of life the Nation has no cause to be 
ashamed, and much cause to be proud of the as- 
pect of the interior of its Presidential mansion. 
The dinner was followed by one of the most de- 
lightful receptions ever held in the White House, 
which lasted till after ten o’clock. 








...-Shrove Tuesday was, emphatically, a gala 
day in Washington. In the evening Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell gave one of the 
largest and most delightful teas given dur- 
ing the season. Mrs. Bell, who is a young 
and beautiful woman, is both deaf and dumb, 
and she greeted each of her guestsin distinct, 
gentle tones, not one of which she herself heard 
in faintest whisper. She is, perhaps, the crown- 
ing triumph of her husband's system of teaching 
articulation by sight, entirely from observing 
the movement of the lips of those who speak— 
a system of teaching deaf mutes which, in giv- 
ing fame to Mr. Bell, is second only to his won- 
derful telephone fame. Mr. and Mrs. Bell reside 
in one of the most spacious and beautiful houses 
in Washington. It is on Scott Square, Over 
two hundred guests were entertained at the 
Shrove-Tuesday tea, where fragrance, music, 
beauty, and the gentlest hospitality ruled the 
hour. 


...»The presence of Lent is felt on all recep- 
tion days. There can be no doubt but thou- 
sands obey its mandates; and this is nowhere 
made more sure than in the striking decrease of 
reception visitors. The squares, packed all 
Winter on visiting days by carriages, are now 
on those days empty and deserted. Persons re- 
ceive “very informally,” if at all, and the 
rule is not at all. Ladies who have re 
ceived regularly all Winter are no longer 
at home to visitors, and the visitors are 
very few to turn away disappointed. There 
are some exceptions, however. Mrs, McElroy 
intends to receive every Saturday through Lent, 
although she is an Episcopalian. 


...-Another of the delightful teas of last week 
was given by Mrs. Angus Cameron, wife of the 
senator from Wisconsin, At her closing recep- 
tion for the season she invited several hundred 
of her friends to join her in the ‘cup that 
cheers,” and there were few regrets; for hun- 
dreds came. Mrs. Cameron is one of the most 
beautiful as well as one of the gentlest and 
brightest woman among éenators’ wives. No 
one here would have been more missed or re- 
gretted than she had she failed to return, as 
many feared a year or two ago. 


...-The fashionable social season closed last 
week in a blaze of gayety. Luncheons, teas and 
dinners, parties and balls, a dozen a day, piledon 
each other till a hundred hands sank into 


Lebbles, 


..«.Floods come high} but it seems the um 
happy Ohio people must have them. 


.-.-Dearest friend (admiring the new portrait); 
—‘How sweet! How charming! How pretty! 
And yet so like !” 


.»..‘*Ella” wants to know if we can tell her 
what the Knights of the Bath are? Usually 
Saturday nights, dear. 


..--Lambkin says the only sure preventive 
against Western rivers rising would be for him 
to own a few shares in ’em. 


....Two boys quarreling: “My pa is a 
preacher and will goto Heaven.” ‘Yes; an’ my 
pa is a doctor, an’ can kill your pa.” 


..»-.He: ‘You made a fool of me when I 
married you, ma'am.” She: “Lor! You always 
told me you were a self-made man !” 





....“*How do you know when a cyclone is 
coming?” asked a stranger of a Western man, 
‘Oh! we get wind of it,” was the reply. 


....Father: “TI never imagined that your 
studies would cost me so much money.” Stu- 
dent: ‘Yes ; and I don’t study much cither,” 


....A contest between two dentists as to which 
of the two could take out the most teethina 
given time resulted, as was expected, in a draw. 


.--+‘*Mamma,” asked the two fond daughters, 
‘can’t we have anything we want?” ‘Yes, 
my dears; but be careful and don’t want any- 
thing you can’t have.” 


.- +.’ What was Polly Auger’s name when she 
was a little girl?” asked a wag of a class of 
children, They gave it up. ‘ Why, Polly 
Gimlet, of course !” said he, 


....“*How do you pronounce ‘ s-t-i-n-g-y?’ ” 
asked the teacher of the dunce of the class, The 
boy replied : “It depends a good deal on whether 
the word refers to a person or a bee.” 


....At a recent dance in Illinois only two 
men were shot dead. This marked improve- 
ment has soencouraged the citizens of the town 
that weekly dances will take place during next 
Winter’s social season. 


....The curiosity of a child of five had been 
aroused by seeing a magnifying glass, ‘‘ How 
many times does it magnify?” asked a gentle- 
man, thinking to puzzle him. ‘ As many times 
as you look through it!” was the quick reply, 


...."*What does the word ‘pedigree’ mean, 
John?” ‘Itmeans ‘descent.”’ ‘ Write a sen- 
tence on the board containing that word.” 
John went up and chalked off the following: 
** We pedigreed down the hill.” 


....“* My dear,” said an affectionate husband, 
“T’'m surprised that you will consent to the deg- 
radation of wearing another woman’s hair on 
your head.” “Is that any worse than your 
wearing another sheep’s wool on your back?” 
retorted the equally affectionate wife. 


...-Minister : “Well, John, I’ve nae doot frac 
your long experience ye cood occupy the poopit 
for an afternune yersel’, should an emergency 
occur.” Beadle: ‘‘Heote, ay, sir; there’s nae 
difficulty in that; but then, where in the hael 
parish wad ye get onybody qualified to act as 
beadle?”’ 


....A reverend sportsman was once boasting 
of his infallible skill in finding ahare, “If I 
were a hare,” said a Quaker, who was present, 
**I would take my seat in a place where I should 
be sure of not being disturbed by thee from 
the first of January to the last day of December.” 
“Why, where would you go?” asked the sports- 
man. “Into thy study!” replied the Quaker. 


.-+-A tramp rang the bell of an up-town flat, 
and the Irish servant responded through the 
speaking tube; ‘‘ Who is it, and phwat d’ yees 
want?” ‘Will yer pleeze give a poor feller 
a drink of coffee?” called back the tramp 
pathetically. “Put your mouth to the 
trumphet,” responded Bridget, ‘an’ I'll pour 
ye down a drink.” The tramp did not reply, 
but departed in disgust. 


...-At the close of a religious service held in a 
Welsh farm-house, the people being Baptists, the 
usual invitation was given to any who wished to 
come forward to be baptized. One came for- 
ward and offered himself. But there was no 
river, pond, etc., near; they seemed nonplused, 
when the lady of the honse said she had a 


brought, and the ordinance proceeded with. 
But, despite every effort, the man’s knees could 
not be got under, the water being too shallow. 
A local wag perpetrated a doggerel, of which the 
followiar is a translation: . 


* John Jones, a trembling penitent, 
The stalwart preachers seize, 
And dip him inthe mighty tub, 
All over, sgye his knees. 
He wilt presént a curious sight 
In Paradise, I think, ‘ 








monuments in the city; an account by the same 


the silence of Ash Wednesday. 


BAPTIST. 
BANKER, J. B., accepts call to Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


BRYANT, J. F., Sheffield, Ia., resigns. 

DARE, 8. C., Bridgeton, N. J., resigns. 

DEAN, R. 8., Evansville, Wis., removes to Ho- 

mer, Mich. 

EASTERBROOK, G., Hyde Park, accepts call to 

Southbridge, Mass. 

ENGLISH, E. Vinton, accepts call to Grinnell, 

Ta. 

JARRELL, W. A., Greenville, Texas, removes to 

Oakland, Cal, 

KELLER, M. 0O., ord, in New Winchester, Ind. 

MASON, A. F., First ch., Milwaukee, Wis., re= 
8. 


sign 
PRUNK, G. E., Arlington, ILL, accepts call to 
Wetmore, Kan, 
SCOTT, J. W., Elizabeth, Penn., resigns, 
THOMAS, W. A,, Colchester, Conn,, resigns, 
TUPPER, H. A., Harrodsburg, called to Broad- 
way ch., Louisville, Ky. 
VRADENBURG, J., Whitehall, Mich., accepts 
call to Elichart, Ind. ” p 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
— H. M., accepts call to Franklin, 


APPLETON, F. G., accepts call to Badger, Dak. 
BELL, 8. L., inst. in Marblehead, Mase, 


BLAIR, Joun J., accepts call to South ch,, 
Andover, Mass. 


BLAKESLEE, Erastus, accepts call to Fair 

Haven, Conn, 

CRANE, Kenprick H., Pinckney, Mich., resigns, 

GAMMELL, Sereno D., Chestnut Street ch., 
Lytin, ., accepts call to Wellington, O, 

FIFIELD, Cuar.es W., Champion, N. Y., re- 
signs. 


FURMAN, W. F., accepts call to Petaluma, Cal, 


HANCOOK, J..J., South Wales, will supply at 
Napoli, N. _ 4 


HEADLEY, I. H, B, Providence, R, L, called to 
Presbyterian ch., Wappinger’s Falls, N.Y. 


KINCAID, Wriu14m, Spencerport, accepts call 
went ee ee 


LANE, ©. L., Hartford Seminary, accepts call to 
Unionville, Conn, 


MORROW, Cornegtios W., invited to become 
settled pastor at Bethlehem, Conn. 

MORSS, Gzornc«x H., Clarendon, Vit... accepts 
call to Williamsville, Killingly, Conn, 

ee, H. M,, avcepts call to East Derry, 


, PERRY, Cuantes A., Memphis, Mich., resigns. 
RAWSON, 8. A., Sidney Plains, y. Y., resigns, 
REED, Myron W. (Pres), accepts call to First 


ch., Denver, Co! 
SPENCER, Gzoncx M., Emmetsburg, Ia., re- 
signs, 
STONE, Open, Lebanon, accepts call to Springs 
» SLO, 
WILDER, Cuarues G., called to Bluehill, Me. 


LUTHERAN, 


BOON, Joun, Berrien Springs, Mich,, settles in 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 

HAITHCOX, H, C., Lena, Ill, accepts call to 
Ashland, O. 

STOVER, M. J., Sharon, O., resigns. 

SWARTZ, Wa., is to goas a missionary to Gun- 
tar, Ind. 

WOLF, J. N., Pemberville, 0., accepts call to 
New Tacoma, W. T. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, 8. B., died recently in Vincennes, 
Ind., aged 81, 
ALLER, Tuxopore H.,, ord, and inst, in Preston, 
inn, 


BONHAM, B. B., died recently in Pomona, Cal., 


aged 69. 
BRUEN, J. De H., Clayton, N. J., called to 
First ch. 
coe ” Simmons, accepts call to Edwardsburg, 
ic 


COWLES, J. J., Huntingdon Valley, Penn., 
called to Fair Haven, N. Y. 

CRITTENDEN, Samvue. W., died recently in 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

CURTIS, Georar C,, D.D., Canandaigua, N, Y., 
resigns. 

DUNOAN, B., New Richmond, accepts call to 
Ashland, 0. 

FUNK, Joun E., Freeport, Ill, accepts call to 
Zoar, Mo, 

GOLDSMITH, A, D., accepts call to Frederick- 
town, 0, 

HALSEY, A. Wooprurr, called to Old Spring 
Street ch., New York City. 

HEADLEY, L. H. B., Providence, R. L, called to 
Wappinger’s Falls, N. ¥. 

— T. H., accepts call to Connersville 


HUNTER, B. V., Philo, Il, accepts call to 
Seventh ch,, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY, Montgomery, accepts call to Claverport, 
d. 


“ mighty tub,” which would do well. This was In 


MERCER, Joun M., inst. in Sharon, Penn, 
McLEOD, James, inst. in Second ch., Buffalo, 


i 


OVERMAN, L. L., accepts call to Second ch. 
East Nashville, Tenn. i 


POMEROY, J. J., Bahay N. J., 2ccepts call to 
Chambersburgh, Penn, 

RAYMOND, C. H,, Eleventh ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind., resigns. 

REED, Canson, accepts call to Stanbury, Mo, 


TAIT, Ww. W., called to Ebenezer . , Ky. 
TAYLOR, Ouantze B., sccepis call to Browne: 





TAYLOR, 0. B., Fairmount, O., resigns, 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 234. 





CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE.—-II Tuess, III, 1—18. 

Nores.—"* The Word ofthe Lord may run.” 
—Nobody standing in its way to prevent its 
rapid acceptance. “ Be glorified.” — Be 
proved gloriously to be from God. “* Un- 
reasonable and evil men.” —The Jewish opposers, 
who do not “have faith.” “The Lord is 
faithful.”—If men are not.———“ The evil one,” 
—It is not at all clear that the Revised Version 
makes any improvement here on the old, which 
has “evil.” * Patience of Christ.” —Patient 
waiting for his coming. ‘*We command 
you.” — By our authority as apostles, ——— 
“Withdraw yourselves.” — Individually. This 
does not seem to mean excommunication, 
* Disorderly.”—In a busybody way, instead of 
attending to daily work for a living. “ Tra- 
dition.” —Here used in a good sense of the doc- 
trine which had been delivered to them orally. 
———* In labor and travail.” —At tent-making. 
——** Count him not as an enemy.” —For he is 
only a mistaken brother, busying himself about 
such questions as the approaching end of the 
world, when he ought to be hard at work to get 
a living. Yet his shiftiessness was hardly a rea- 
son for excommunicating him. He was to be 
borne with and admonished.————‘ The saluta- 
tion of me, Paul, with mine own hand,”—It 
would seem that Paul did not pen his own 
letters. Perhaps his eyes troubled him, or he 
wrote a poor hand, and preferred to send his 
letters written by a regular scribe. But he 
always gave his own signature at the end, to 
attest its genuineness. 

Instruction. Even an apostle needed praying 
for. He was benefited by the prayers of the 
weakest of the disciples. We should not be 
ashamed to ask prayers for ourselves, especially 
if we are in special need. Have you ever asked 
Christians to pray for you? 

Paul had a good word of compliment for his 
disciples. That is polite and useful and encour- 
aging. 

The chief lesson of these verses has to do with 
the Christian duty of attending faithfully to seo- 
ular business. That is something which religious 
duties ought not tointerfere with unless on special 
occasions, A Christian ought to be too proud to 
take charity or to fail in secular pursuits, No one 
is too rich to work. Noone is too pious to work. 
Daily labor is one part of piety. Work was the 
first duty laid on fallen man. By it he redeems 
his paradise. No virtue is possible except as it 
is related to rugged work. 

Not to work is disorderly. God's law and 
man’s law requires labor for support. Six days 
are given us to work in and only one for relig- 
ious purposes and rest, Itis as much a com- 
mand of God, ‘Six days shalt thou labor,” as to 
rest on the seventh. 

One who will not work, but gives himself up 
to a lazy life, or one of mere pleasure or agita- 
tion, is not to be regarded as walking like a 
Christian, It is not according to the tradition 
of the apostles. 

Even those who are not compelled by their 
circumstances to work will do well to work in 
some regular calling as an example to others, 

Paul's ministry of the word was itself a toil- 
some work, and one from which he might have 
claimed support. But he desired to give no of- 
fense, and so worked at text-making for a living. 
Now that the Church is organized, such self-de- 
nial is not called for, 

Patient endurance of toil or trouble is a 
stout Christian virtue. Our lesson tells of the 
** patience of Christ” ; that is, not Cbrist’s pa- 
tient endurance of his toils; but their patient 
waiting for his coming and for the victory over 
the world. Just so our lesson also bids us not to 
be weary in well-doing. We must both patiently 
endure trials and continue in labor, 

If one gets weary in well-doing he loses the 
fruits of what well-doing he has engaged in. 
All depends on continuing to the end. It is only 
he who keeps plodding along who reaches the 
end of his journey. If he gets weary he must 
stop far from the comforts of home. The crown 
is given only at the end of the race. 

True peace comes only from God. Christ is 
properly called the Lord of Peace. We may work 
and worry to secure our ends, but they will not 
give happiness unless we have the peace of the 
Lord in our souls. That peace comes from the 
assurance that he is our friend, and that he will 
care for us in death, and give us eternal life, 

While God’s own character ought to be our 
unapproachable model, and we ought to be per- 
fect ‘‘as our Father which is in Heaven is per- 
fect,” and while we are to make Christ our 
pattern, yet it ia well that we may have before 
us human examples. Paul could boldly say 
** Yourselves know how ye ought to follow us.” 
A Christian teacher ought to be able to bid his 
scholars follow him, because he leads the way to 
God and to truth and to eternal life, 

If we avoid busybodies and troublers, they 
cannot make trouble. Keep out of mischievous 
¢eompany. 


























School und Gollege. 


In 1876 a meeting was held in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, to provide for the better en- 
dowment of the Washington and Lee University, 
located in Lexington, Va. An organization was 
effected and some money subscribed, the object 
being to secure a proper endowment and make 
the institution a fitting monument to Washing- 
ton, who, when President, in 1793, took a father- 
ly interest in ite welfare and gave it $50,000. 
The gift was made in furtherance of a well-de- 
fined plan for the establishment of a uni- 
versity in a central part of the United 
States, for the benefit of the youth of 
ali parts of the country. It is the only 
seat of learning in existence that received 
Washington's personal aid and encouragement, 
Ite officers say that it is being developed so as 
to realize to the country all the practical bene- 
fits of Washington’s plan. The organization 
referred to has already turned in over $100,- 
000 to the University, and is still stimulat- 
ing public interest in its behalf. An endow- 
ment of $1,000,000 is asked. Of this sum nearly 
#400,000 has been subscribed, half of it from 
citizens.north of Mason and Dixon's line, Two 
hundred thousand dollars more is earnestly de- 
sired for equipping and endowing a thorough 
school of mines in the University. The institu- 
tion is located near the center of the great coal 
fields of the country, and is surrounded by 
mines of manganese and iron ore. A school of 
mines is therefore much needed. Contributions 
may be sent to General Robert D. Lilley, finan- 
cial agent of the organization, at his office, No. 
102 Broadway, New York. 


. .8t, Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., 
was founded, about twenty-three years ago, un- 
der the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Di- 
ocese of New York, and during that time has 
made for itself a high, if not wide, reputa- 
tion for thorough scholarship and broad culture. 
While it is a denominational institution, it is 
only so in the sense in which the two great Eng- 
lish universities are ; and though the majority of 
ite graduates have thus far been clergymen, it is 
becoming more and more recognized as an insti- 
tution well qualified to give young men such an 
education as will be of value to them in any call- 
ing they may choose. Up to the present time 
the most serious need of the college has been 
suitable buiidings; but the Warden, Dr. Fair- 
bairn, announces in the catalogue of the Col- 
lege, just published, that the erection of a hand- 
some new building has been begun, one wing of 
which will be finished early in the Autumn. It 
will be of brick, with a front of 400 feet, and will 
contain rooms for more than 100 students, to- 
gether with spacious lecture-rooms, When it is 
finished the College will have a property free of 
debt, worth nearly a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, and it will doubtless take its place among 
the important educational institutions of the 
country. 

.-The Amherst College Summer School of 
Languages, under the direction of Prof. W. L. 
Montague, will open at Amherst, Mass., Monday, 
July 7th, and continue five weeks, closing Aug. 
8th. Prof, E, 8. Shumway, of Rutgers’ College, 
editor of ‘‘ Latine,” will have charge of the 
Latin and Greek, Prof. A. A. F. Zuellig, of the 
Lawrenceville School (N. J.), and Prof. Th. 
Heness, of the School of Modern Languages, 
New Haven (Ct.), will teach German. Prof. V.¥ 
F, Bernard, formerly of the Ecole Albert-le- 
Grand in Paris, and now of the Gannett Institute 
andof Mrs. Q. A. Shaw's school in Boston, with 
acompetent assistant, will give instruction in 
French, 


»»+»There are 327 students in attendance at 
Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
which in 1882 was removed from Hudson, Ohio, 
to Cleveland, This change of situation was in 
fulfillment of the condition imposed by the late 
Amasa Stone, when he gave the College $500,- 
000 in 1880. It will be remembered that an ad- 
ditional $100,000 was added to the funds of the 
college in 1883, by the will of Mr. Stone. 

.-Four scholarships of $50 each have re- 
cently been permanently endowed at Hamline 
University, Minnesota, by Rev. David Tice, of 
Minneapolis. They are to be known as the Tice 
Scholarships. Each of the four college classes 
is provided with one of these scholarships, which 
will be annually awarded in each class to the 
student taking the highest rank in the work of 
the year. 

.---There are 249 students who are enjoying 
the free tuition of the Lehigh University, in 
South Bethlehem, Penn. Of this number 205 
are attending the School of “Technology, which 
has courses in civil engineering, in mining en- 
gineering, in mechanical engineering, in ana- 
lytical chemistry, and in metallurgy. 

- »-The Andover Theological Seminary has 
an attendance of 41 students. There are 17 
colleges represented and 10 states. Nova Scotia 
and Turkey are represented by one student 
each. 

+++-Rochester Theological Seminary, in its 
thirty-third annual catalogue, recently issued, 








shows a total attendance of 87 students. 


ZF evsonalities, 


Mas. Wa. E. Dovox, Mrs. Russell Sage, and a 
number of well-known ladies of this city have 
been for some time actively interested in the 
maintenance and management of a small 
asylum (which shall primarily be a home in its 
atmosphere) for women who have become ad- 


dicted to the use of alcoholic stimulants and | 


narcotics. Largely through the generous 


efforts of Mr. Dodge before his death, the | 


undertaking was favorably inaugurated by the 
purchase of a suitable house in an up-town 
locality ; and since then the assiduity of its pro- 
moters has been meeting with most gratifying 
instances of good accomplished. It is the in- 
tention of the ladies engaged in promoting the 
enterprise to make known more widely its 
scope and success. While there is no intention 
on their part to restrict its usefulness, it will be 
understood that the inmates have been chiefly 
from the higher ranks of life—where, by the 
way, especially sad cases seem to be on the 
increase of habits which can most str ly 





° 
Music. 

Tue performance by the Symphony Society of 
New York on the occasion of its fifth concert for 
the current season, which took place on Satarday 
evening, gave every evidence of the extremest 
care in preparation. The orchestral work of 
the evening was of the best character ; in partic- 
ular, the clear, pure tone from all ranks of the 
violins and, in the course of the symphony, 
from the brass was a pleasing feature. Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony was last interpreted in the 
Winter of 1880, under Mr. Theodore Thomas, at 
a Philharmonic concert. We recollect only a 
single previous occasion here which included it 
ina program. Itis of greatlength, andits three 
movements express Liszt's position and peculiar- 
ities as an orchestral writer in a complete and au- 
thoritative manner. Despite the dignity of sundry 
remarkable passages in the first of the ‘ tab- 
leaux,” admitting the exquisite sentiment and 
luscious melody of the leading theme of that 
second one which ts supposed to typify the in- 








be cumbatted in such a home. In Paris agimilar 
asylum is controlled by several ladies of wealth. 


....When, in the year 1857, the Emperor Wil- 
liam, of Prussia, visited formally the great estab- 
lishment of Herr Krupp at Berlin, the steam- 
hammer, weighing fifty tons, built in one depart- 
ment of the factory, received its royal name, 
“ Unser Fritz’’; and shortly after the inscrip- 
tion “Fritz, let fly!” was set upon it. Herr 
Krupp presented to the Emperor the machinist 
in charge of the hammer, with the remark; 
“This is Fritz and his big machine; and he 
handles it so accurately that he can bring down 
the hammer with all its might and stop it at a 
tenth part of an inch above the anvil.” The 
Kaiser immediately placed his diamond-studded 
watch in the center of the anvil, and smilingly 
ordered Fritz to let fall the hammer and arrest 
it before it could touch the watch. The operator 
hesitated ; but Herr Krupp urged him on, and, 
fimally, at the command from his master, *‘ Fritz, 
let fly! down came the immense tool with all 
its force and was checked, as if it had beens 
feather, so close to the watch that a hand could 
not be inserted between it and the dial. The 
Emperor presented the watch to Fritz, and Herr 
Krupp added to it a gift of $250. 


..-When the late King Cetewayo was in 
England, it is said he decliued to visitthe Queen 
at Osborne, unless he could appear before her 
gracious presence with a high silk hat, zo amen- 
able to civilization’s great weakness is this king 
of blacks. Unluckily, Cetewayo’s head is fur- 
nished forth with a ‘Zulu wedding-ring,” a big 
leather cord, covered with gum, and layers of 
ashes, which is fixed on the bridegroom's head 
at marriage, and soon thereafter becomes practi- 
cally immovable. Nota hat could be found in 
the shops large enough for the King’s cranium, 
thus reinforced. At the last minute the one or- 
dered from a factory was done (to which Milton’s 
words ‘‘extended long and large—of monstrous 
size,”’ must have applied) and the Osborne train 
set off, bearing Cetewayo in pompous delight. 


..An exchange describes the social charac- 
teristics of several noted French authors, as fol- 
lows: 

‘Renan is urbane, unctuous, priestly and unaf- 
firmative.. Alphonse Daudet retains the awkward- 
ness of Bohemian antecedents; Sardou will talk 
your head off; a single word 1s sufficient to start 
him, Edmond de Goncourt talks well and elegantly 
and with great originality oflanguage. Victor Hugo 
used to be reputed ap excellent talker. Barbey 
@ Aurevilly, who is one of the lions of the Baronne 
de Poi)ly’s salon, is a master in the art of causerie, 
both ag a narrator and in repartee. About, of 
course, is a capita) talker. Zolais a boor in all re- 
spects; he never appears ina salon, and when by 
chance he visits one of his colleagues in naturalism, 
he invariabiy talks about the circulation of his books 
and the scurvy thievery of those American publish- 
ers who translate his novels and never pay him a 
cent.” 


..Captain Howgate, the notorious defaulter, 
can join the number of absconders who must 
smile at the astuteness of American detectives. 
The other day a Washington lawyer found that 
it would be absolutely necessary for him to add 
the signature of Captain Howgate to a transfer 
deed. An acquaintance offered to attend to the 
matter. Within twenty-four hours back came 
the deed, duly signed by the defaulter. The 
Government officials have been vainly hunting 
him for months. 


....Mr. Oscar Wilde lately delivered his one 
hundredth lecture since reaching home, He is 
to be married some time early in the month of 
April. 

.-The Rev. BR. Heber Newton ig at present 
suffering severely with his eyes, and is confined 
to a darkened room at his home in Garden City, 
LL 


..Bir Moses Montefiore is the oldest of the 
English baronets. Since his recent ninety-ninth 
birthday Sir Moses has been in good health. 





. . Israel Phillips, aged eighty-seven years, 
is the senior commercial traveler of the United 
States. 





and passion of Goethe’s heroine, or the 
fine climax, choral and orchestral, attained in the 
third, real musical beauty is lamentably wanting 
in the “Faust.” It gives opportunity to admire 
the richness and vigor of the composer's treat- 
ment of the band in occasional episodes. Most 
of our time is taken up in waiting, like a verit- 
able Micawber, for that something to turn up 
which never is reached. The ‘ Faust” Sym- 
phony reminds one not a little of the kind of 
verse which a mystic poet might write if he se- 
lects a sccre of prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections (“‘strange new oaths”), and two 
or three picturesque adjectival phrases, which the 
bard stirs up together, and, having transcribed 
as he pulls them out of the pile, leaves to 
his reader’s fancy to supplement and compre- 
hend as best he can. The long solo passages are 
tiresome. Liszt has always been confessed as a 
composer whose fund of original and charming 
melody is small, contrasted with his genius for 
technicalities, When his instrumentation is 
slight and persistently eccentric, it is only by 
real effort that interest is kept concentrated 
upon his music. In the * Faust” Symphony the 
“program” quality of it is generally too subtle 
and obscure for intelligences educated to even 
a more than common degree of appreciation and 
acuteness to readily grasp, and calls constantly 
for a very active spurring of what Berlioz said 
the public had not—imagination. Brilliant 
and dramatic pages, lighting up each movement 
as if by flashes, now and then relieve the ear 
but increase the suggestion of a labored 
and meretricious work. An _ illustration 
of the tedicus and diffuse treatment which 
frequently characterizes Liszt’s orchestral style 

to -be observed in the opening division of 
“Faust,” where the leit-molif is repeated, and 
passed from instrument to instrument, chiefly 
in the wood-wind band, in so unimpressive a 
manner that its force is entirely hidden, the 
movement seems never about to awaken and get 
under way, and only after a dealof time has 
passed in vain repetitions is attention rewarded 
andthe ear andthe mind satisfied tolerably 
thoroughly with a delivery of the subject suffi- 
ciently powerful to lay its by no means remark- 
able capabilities open to us, ‘The well-educated 
musician will be struck with much that is sci- 
entifically striking in the “Faust,” and will 
care to hearit for instruction, for a mod- 
erate amount of intellectual enjoyment, and a 
less proportion of purely musica] pleasure. 
Others will think of it as a chaotic, fantastic 
Liszt out-Liszted composition, only a step above 
his “Dante” in poverty of attraction. Wag- 
ner’s own ‘‘ Faust” Overture, far less preten- 
tious, seems many times the more successful illus- 
tration from Goethe’s inspiring drama, and as 
es shines beside Liszt’s symphony as to the 


Pa ope a small but perfect — would wher 
d beside a duller jewel of t ite size. The 
fine performance of Liszt’s work we have alluded 
to; the rendition of the other features of the 
program (which we quote below), was not less 
commendable. The “ Freischiitz” Overture was 
a poor choice for such a concert; but it and the 
—_ raceful and serene Berlioz numbers were cor- 
all: 


y received, Mr. Stanley's voice is excellent. - 
His style of singing is crude and unfinished, and . 


the finale to the symphony seemed to tax him 
to the utmost, though it must be admitted that 
the solo for the tenor is as trying a piece of vocal 
delivery as is to be found in a composition of 
the kind ; very respectably like the tenor part in 
Beethoven’ 8 Ninth Symphony in the strain it en- 
tails on the singer. 
|,Overture, * Der Freischiitz”.................. Weber 
“Selections from “The Childhood of Christ”. . Beritoz 
@ Serenade for two flutes and a harp, 
Messrs_E. woe, O. Stoeckert and H. Breitshuck. 
oT ao Family. 
A “ Faust” 8; 


. Lisat 
I. Faust. p4 Gretchen. ili. “Mephistopheies, 
Stanley. 


Soloist, Mr. W. H. 


AnnounceMENTS: The Philharmonic COlub’s 
fifth concert was announced for last 
evening.—This evening occurs the performance 
by the Oratorio Society, under Dr. Damrosch, of 
Bach's ‘‘ Matthiius-Passion.”—The Philharmonic 
Society of New York gives its fifth rehearsal to- 
morrow afternoon, to be followed a 
cameest on Saturday evening. Mr. 


appears as the solois Rubinstein's 
Oodeatte te D Minor.—The Dg season of 
opera at the is now 


ene 

and will last for about five weeks. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


OUR ABORIGINAL LITERATURE.* 
I 


Tae question is often asked of students 
of the Indian languages: ‘‘ What materials 
have you to work with? What literature 
is there that is worth studying?” It might 
be replied, with propriety, that, from the 
point of view of the philologist, a language 
may be worth studying, though its litera- 
ture amounts to nothing. But such an 
answer need not be given. A bibliography 
entitled ‘‘ The Literature of American Ab- 
original Languages,” published more than 
twenty-five years ago, when the field had not 
been thoroughly searched, fills 258 pages; 
and the volume soon to be issued by the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, will 
contain probably a thousand pages. But 
the bibliography of 1858 enumerated only 
vocabularies and grammatical notices; and 
these, in a large majority of the Indian 
languages, are the only materials which the 
student has at his command. In a good 
many cases, however, there are catechisms, 
prayer-books, and portions of the Scrip- 
tures—the product of the patient labor and 
the skill of devoted missionaries. The 
whole Bible has been translated into several 
American languages, by men who have 
followed in John Eliot’s path; and among 
Roman Catholic missionaries a similar 
work has been done in the preparation of 
books of instruction and devotion. 


Of the hundreds vf American languages 
very few possess a native literature; and 
for the best of reasons; the tribes who speak 
these languages have not yet emerged from 
the state of barbarism, many of them have 
not risen out of savagery. With the ex- 
ception of certain rude mnemonic signs used 
by the hunting tribes, there was, atthe time 
of the Discovery, no graphic system out- 
side of Mexico and Central America. The 
Mexicans had developed a useful method of 
picture-writing, and the Mayas of Yucatan 
had advanced still further to the adoption 
of a ‘‘composite system, containing 
pictures, ideograms, and phonetic signs.” 
But the most highly developed of the 
American ‘‘nations” fell far short of the 
invention of an alphabet, even asin archi- 
tecture they failed to invent or discover the 
arch, although apparently coming very 
near to it, and relied upon a clumsy sub- 
stitute. Having no alphabet, the Aborigines 
had, of course, no books, with the sole 
exception of the Mayas just referred to; 
and a literature, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, was, therefore, impossible. 

In many of the tribes, however, the 
germs of literature existed in distinct form. 
The Red Man, although of a colder and 
less esthetic temperament than some 
others, is asinger. Every tribe has its 
songs of love and death, of war and peace, 
most of them simple and repetitious, but 
appropriate vehicles for the emotions 
which dwell in savage breasts. The In- 
dian is also a famous story-teller, and each 
tribe has its own ample folk-lore. In these 
songs and stories we have the beginnings 
of poetry and fiction. These were preserved 
orally, from generation to generation, and 
after the coming of Europeans, were in 
many instances put on record. But we 
have more than this. A careful survey of 
the whole field reveals the fact that we act- 
ually have some specimens of narrative 
literature, books of mythology, calendars, 
dramatic pieces, and the like; the genuine- 
ness of which cannot be questioned, and 
the value of which, as materials for the 

* ABORIGINAL AMERICAN AUTHORS AND THEIR Pro- 
DUCTIONS. ESPECIALLY THOSE IN THE NATIVE LAN 


GUAGEs, A Chapter in the History of Literature. By 


Dawrex G. Brinton, A.M., M.D, 8vo, 6 pp. Philadel- 
Phia: 1883, 











LIBRARY OF ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by D.@. Brinton, M.D, (The following three 
Volumes have been published.) 


THE Mays Onponicies, Edited by Danie G. Barn- 
TON,M.D. 279 pp.,8vo. Philadelphia: 1se2, 


ALE, M.A., author of “ The Ethnography and Philol- 
Tux GuRavENce. A Comedy Ballet in the Nahuatl, 


Dialect of Nicaragua. Edited by Danret G. 
BRINTOX,A.M.,M.D, 94pp.,8vo. Philadelphia: 1888, 





study of aboriginal man, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Avery full list of these pieces, fragmen- 
tary or otherwise, has been made by one 
of our most industrious ethnologists, Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, who 
gives an account of them in his Adoriginal 
American Authors and their Produ- 
tions. The volume was, in its original 
form, a paper read before the International 
Congress of ‘‘ Americanistes” at Copenha- 
gen, last August. As rewritten, enlarged, 
and furnished with ‘notes, it consti- 
tutes not only a useful bibliographical 
manual for ambitious collectors of Ameri- 
cana, but a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican ethnology and philology, and an al- 
most indispensable introduction to the vol- 
umes which Dr. Brinton is issuing, from 
time to time, of his ‘‘ Library of Aboriginal 
American Literature.” 

By far the larger part of this aboriginal 
literature, as described in Dr. Brinton’s lit- 
tle book, belongs to Mexico, the home of 
the rich Nahuatl or Aztec language, and to 
Central America, including Yucatan, where 
the Maya language (totally distinct from 
the Aztec) was spoken in some sixteen dia- 
lects. One of the most important of abo- 
riginal American documents was written in 
one of these dialects—the Kiche of Guate- 
mala. Itis known as the ‘‘ Popol Vuh,” 
‘* National Book,” and was translated and 
published at Vienna as long ago as 1857, 
aad again at Paris, with the original text, 
in 1861, by the Abbe Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg. Prof. Max Muller has an essay 
upon it in the second volume of his ‘‘ Chips 
from a German Workshop.” Brasseur pub- 
lished,in 1862,a drama in the same language, 
entitled ‘‘ Rabinal Achi” accompanying it 
with a French translation. Besides these 
specimens of literature, which have been 
before the reading world for twenty years, 
philologists have been for some time fa- 
miliar also with thedrama of ‘‘Ollanta,” in 
the Quichua language of Peru—no less than 
eight editions of ithaving been issued. To 
the published literature of these more ad- 
vanced peoples, two additions have recently 
been made, in Volumes I. and III. of Dr. 
Brinton’s ‘‘Library.” The first volume of 
the series, entitled The Maya Chronicles 
consists of the annals of the Maya race 
of Yucatan, in five versions, with transla- 
tion and copious notes. The third volume, 
just published, consists of a light comedy, 
entitled The Ballet of the Giiegiience (pro- 
nounced whay-when-tsay, and may be ren- 
dered, ‘‘Dear Old Man”), with a care- 
ful translation, as usual, and an elaborate 
introduction, in which the editor treats, 
with his well-known scholarship, such sub- 
jects as the ethnology of Nicaragua, the 
local dialects, musical instruments, 
dramatic representations, and the like. 

The tribes found in possession east of the 
Mississippi, left very little which merits 
the name of literature. A fragment of 
great interest, known as the Waluwm Olum, 
or ‘‘ Painted Sticks,” was introduced to the 
learned world by Mr..E. G. Squier in a pa- 
per read before the New York Historical 
Society in 1848. The manuscript of this 
strange production, apparently lost. beyond 
recovery ,contained 184 compound mnemon- 
ic signs, together with the ‘‘ wooden orig- 
inals,” each accompanied by a sentence or 
verse in the Delaware language. It is an 
authentic record of traditions of the Dela- 
ware Indians, including a poetical account of 
their migrations as a people, and a list of 
nearly a hundred of their chiefs, inthe order 
of their succession, down to the time of the 
Discovery. Those who would examine it, 
and thus enjoy the perusal of a genuine ab- 
original production, will find a reprint of 
Mr. Squier’s article easily accessible in 
Beach’s ‘‘Indian Miscellany,” a valuable 
compilation published at Albany in 1877. 
Of equal interest is the ‘‘ National Legend” 
of the Creeks. It is a curious tribal his- 
tory, written originally ‘‘in red and black 
characters on the skin of a young buffalo,” 
and repeated from this symbolic script by 
Chekilli, a head-chief of the Creeks, to the 
English in 1785. The skin and the transla- 
tion were both sent to London, and lost 
there; but the Moravian missionaries pre- 
served a good translation of it, which was 
brought to the notice of students by Dr. 
Brinton, in the Historical Magasine for 
February, 1870. The ‘‘ Legend” in German 
and English, with a retranslation into the 





original language, made by an educated 
native, will soon be published in the 
‘Aboriginal Literature” series. 

The only other native production belong- 
ing to the eastern United States is the so- 
called Book of Rites of the Iroquois na- 
tions, which constitutes the basis of No. II. 
of Dr. Brinton’s series. This work is so 
important an aid in ethnological studies, 
and containsso much ‘‘new material of per- 
manent value,” that it merits more than a 
hasty notice. The original may be of no 
greater value intrinsically than the other 
manuscripts which Dr. Brinton is publish- 
ing, but the Mayas and the Aztecs, and 
even the Creeks, are foreign to us as com- 
pared with the well-known ‘‘ Six Nations,” 
whose achievements every schosl-boy has 
read about, and whose ‘‘confederacy” holds 
a secure place in North American history. 
To the ordinary reader, therefore, this old 
Iroquois book will doubtless prove the 
most attractive of the series. 


_ ° 


SANITARY SEPULTURE. 


Pusiic attention is called, in an intelligent 
and forcible way, to an important but much 
neglected subject in Sepulture; Its History, 
Methods and Sanitary Requisites, by Stephen 
Wickes, A.M., M.D. (Philadelphia: P. Blakis- 
ton, 8on & Co.) The treatise which, with the 
index, forms an octavo of 156 pages, begins with 
a sketch of the practices of other nations from 
the remotest times as far as they bear on the 
sanitary questions involved, or throw light on 
their solution. They serve the good purpose of 
leading the reader on, under the guise of curious 
information, through the examination of the 
preliminary considerations and principles which 
would otherwise have to be treated in some in- 
troductory didactics at the risk of being dull, or 
of shocking the readers—two dangers now hap- 
pily avoided. The ends and objects, the dan- 
gers to be avoided, and the natural principles 
which control the choice of methods to be pur- 
sued, are thus settled beforehand with insinuat- 
ing adroitness, and the ground cleared to dis- 
cuss the injury to the living by the non-intelli- 
gent treatment of the dead. The author has 
collected the critical facts in evidence, as well as 
competent opinions, and the legislation that has 
been found necessary, especially in Great Britain, 
where public attention has been strongly called 
to this subject. One of the strange and astrik- 
ing aspects of life with us in the United States, 
is that the enormous growth of our cities has 
thrown us into some of the worst evils of older 
peoples, while the country in general remains 
far less developed, and the population as a whole 
not at all trained to understand or deal with 
the problems of the great town. The city of New 
York, for example, has problems on its hands 
as vast, ripe and urgent as London ; while around 
it and at no great distance, but still affecting 
jt with their political action, are other popula- 
tions which are hardly ovt of the colonization 
stage. This matter of the inhumation of 
the dead is one of the questions which 
the tremendous city growth has raised to 
dangerous proportions, but which the genera) 
opinion is slow to recognize as having any sani- 
tary importance at all, Dr. Wickes draws many 
of his facts from the large towns ; but it is a poor 
reader who fails to see that, after all, the worst 
cases are reported from villages, and that the 
greatest mischief of the heedless practices he 
describes may be suffered in a hamlet around one 
little rustic common, Dr. Wickes confines him- 
self wisely to burial in the ground or inhuma- 
tion, though he has no single word theoretically 
against other methods such as cremation, which, 
in other conditions of public opinion, might 
come into practice. He does, however, raise 
a protest against the use of imperishable caskets 
and graves of sealed and impervieus masonry, 
which operate directly against the idea and pur- 
pose of inhumation, which is not to preserve the 
lifeless remains, but to give them to the mother 
earth, to be dissolved and rendered harmless to 
the living by her natural and easy processes. 
For this reason, burial in wet ground, in clayey 
soil, and in iron or heavy oaken caskets, is objec- 
tionable, In dry and sandy soil, and thoroughly 
exposed to its action, the dangerous germs which 
every corpse contains are quickly rendered harm- 
less; their mischievous vitality perishes. The 
germs in focal matter, thrown into wet, 
fermenting vaults or sewers, multiply with enor- 
mous rapidity and threaten the living with dis- 
asters of which these pages show many convinc- 
ing illustrations. The ravages of cholera and of 
yellow fever in this city, around ‘the Trinity 
Church burying ground are full of significance 
on these points. Nor are villages always free 
from the same perils, especially when the water 
supply is from wells and the burying ground on 
higher land with water in it. Dr. Wickes has 





and neither wounds the sensibilities of people, 
nor their prejudices, and commits himself to no 
visionary opinions nor hobbies. 





7 
Axruony TrotLore’s Autobiography, repub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper & Bros., was brought 
out in the end of the last year by his son, Henry 
M. Trollope, in England, and is one of the most 
remarkable revelations of life, from the external 
workshop point of view, ever penned. Of inner 
sentiment and mental or spiritual disclosure there 
isnothing. It begins with a ruthless hand laid 
on his childhood, which must have been both 
graceless in itself and ill-favored in its lot to jus- 
tify the sketch, with a dirty, sneaking, heartless 
boy for its subject, who learned nothing at school 
or out of it, was the aversion of his mates 
as well as of his masters, and who had two things 
to brag of—that he once thrashed a fellow 
in a fair fight, and that, it being just pos- 
sible in the Winchester school to earn five 
floggings m one day, he won them all. 
Of his luckless father he writes with little 
mercy ; and the brilliant success achieved by his 
mother is related with a cold kind of pride, un- 
softened with tender remembrance, as might 
be expected of « man whose long life in the 
special service of the Post-Office in hunting up 
abuses and righting them had tutored his heart 
to an impersonal way of looking at everything, 
if not to a short and crusty officialism, which is 
applied to himself exactly as to everybody élse, 
But, though life had been hard with him asa 
boy, he owed the place he lived on, and which 
at last lifted him to independence, to family in- 
fluence, a favor which he thereafter proved him- 
self grateful for by hating, as long as he lived, 
the Rowland Hill reformation and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s Civil Service; with promotions for 
merit and the examination system. No man 
ever wooed letters in the face of more discour- 
agement. His first rebuffs were direct and posi~ 
tive. For many years the most that could be 
said of his progress was that fortune struck 
him a little less severely in the successive knock- 
downs she administered, until gradually she 
wore out her knuckles and suffered him to 
stand. His mother’s success was instantaneous 
at the first attempt, and never failed her. But 
the son made no great strike and could at iast 
exhibit a large sum-total only because of the ex- 
traordinary industry and method which enabled 
him to boast that he had produced more than 
any other Englishman. How he did it the 
Autobiography leaves us in no doubt, and the 
method, though it suggests little for the guid- 
ance of genius, and still less for the general 
purposes of education, has a large and definite 
value for the numerous class who look to litera- 
ture asa means of subsistence. To them the 
chapters on novels and novelists, on the art of 
novel writing and on criticism will have an ex- 
ceptional practical value, It wil] «not, however, 
be safe to foliow this example too far without 
laying to heart the fact that his constitution 
had a tough fiber in it somewhere, which raised 
him far above ordinary men in the capacity for 
work, and for work of the methodic kind, and 
that even then he had a living from his place in 
the Post-Office to fall back on. Mr. Trollope was 
twice in this country; once at the critical time 
of the Mason and Slidell affair. The book he 
wrote about us went far to redeem the family 
name in America, and to correct English opinion 
in the three vital points, of the rightness of the 
cause, the strength of the parties, and the no- 
tion that the American gentleman was the mo- 
nopoly of the South. The passion of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s life was hunting ; and, though he was too 
blind to see the hounds or the fences, he rode 
the field hard on lumbering horses and scorned 
the level roads. There is not much wit nor 
humor in his Autobiography, though it never 
ceases to entertain and now and then breaks out. 
into a good story well told, as of the helpless 
Englishman, always blundering into the wrong 
train or stage-coach, and last seen wandering 
about Florence begging some one to tell him 
where they kept the ‘‘ Medical Venus.” 


....Whether it is or is not due to the mis 
leading effect of theological prepossessions, it 
is mournfully true that we have from an ad- 
vanced Unitarian source a fairer, truer and more 
appreciative estimate of Luther and his work 
than that given in the last number of the 
Baptist Review. We allude to Martin Luther; 
a Study of Reformation, by Edwin D. Mead. 
(Geo, H. Ellis, Boston.) There are two phases 
to the book—one historic, which shows the 
Luther of the Reformation, while in the other 
the attempt is made to interpret him into 
modern terms and translate him transmigrated 
into this century into some combinatioa of 
Theodore Parker and Mr. Emerson, All this is 
very natural, but would have been stronger had 
Mr. Mead traced for us the lines of intellectual 
connection or sympathy between Boston trans- 
cendentalism or Parkerism and Luther... The 
assertion has only « flimsy basis when left to 
rest on the loose assertion that the essential 
principle of Protestantism was the sovereignty 
of reason (against which proposition, Luther 
raged as often as it was named to him),and that 
this is rationalism. A negative cam be success « 
fully maintained against both of these positions, 
In Mr, Mead’s historic estimate of the Reformer 
there are so many fine points, and somuch good 
work that we are reluctant to offer any stric- 
tures‘on the volume as a whole, not,at least, with- 
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out full and prior acknowledgment of the good 
spirit, the large sympathy and the appreciative 
ability of the author, who accepts frankly and 
with enthusiasm the judgment which gives 
Luther the first place among men in the 
modern world. His relation to the German peo- 
ple and position among them,and the great 
epochs of his life are eloquently and nobly de- 
scribed. The whole treatment is e0 generous and 
frank that we can only allude to our points of 
difference as one would ‘‘measure conclusions 
with a friend.” We see no evidence in the book 
that the author has studied Archdeacon Hare’s 
treatise on Luther, and can but think that this 
supreme corrective would have set bim right, 
certainly, as to many of Mozley’s derelictions— 
especially as to Luther’s doctrine of faith and 
justification, and as to his assertion that just 
works will not help a man, that he must be just 
himself before he can do them—a proposition 
whose right sense Mr. Mead will not deny, we are 
sure. So as to Biblical inspiration, Luther stood 
on far higher ground than our author gives him 
credit for ; and in the whole matter of the rela- 
tion of divine truth to spiritual need and the 
development and phases of Christian life very 
much needs to be added to his book. We read, 
however, with special gratification the triumph- 
ant vindication of Luther against the very con- 
temptible mendacities of Father Ryan and the very 
unbecoming assaults of a recent English visitor, 
who, with all his assumption of good breeding, 
has not been able to remember that he was among 
Protestant people. Luther's part in the Peas- 
ante’ war, and his attitude to them and to it are 
successfully and happily treated. 

.»-Mr. William Blaikie follows his useful 
little manual “ How to Get Strong and How to 
Stay So” with another, especially adapted to 
achool and home use, Sound Bodies for Our 
Boys and Girls. (Harper & Brothers.) As the 
manual is togo into the hands of those who 
cannot be presumed to have any considerable 
professional experience to guard them against 
excess, or to notify them when the young gym- 
naste are approaching the danger line, the exer- 
cises are made safe and simple. They are arranged 
on an intelligent system, which will infallibly 
reach all the muscles of the body and develop 
the whole muscular system. The contri- 
vances for carrying out this training are of the 
simplest and most inexpensive kind, consisting 
for the most part of nothing more than is 
already provided in the furnishing of every 
house. The directions to be followed out are 
given with precision, and their intelligent prac- 
tice is assisted by the simple description of what 
muscles are to be reached and what is designed 
to be accomplished in every case. The part that 
we like least isthe directions for assuming an 
erect posture, The great and besetting sin on this 
subject is the attempt to do it by raising the 
shoulders—a faulty and ineffectual method 
which Mr. Bisikie’s is very likely to confirm. 
The thing to be done is to raise the chest by an 
effort of the pectoral muscles, and to stand 
straight by holding it up and training and 
strengthening the muscles to do so. This is 
the physiological rationale of the matter. The 
simplest practical directions are those given to 
soldiers: ‘ Draw in the abdomen ; throw up the 
chest.” It abates nothing from the great value 
of such 4 manual that we add, by way of cau- 
tion, that the restoratiye fountain of health and 
strength is the open air, and that much as such 
exercises may be practiced under cover, we are 
all so far forth the sons of Anteiis that to be in 
vigorous health we must touch the mother earth 
with our feet and breathe her fresh air in our 
lungs. It is not at all inconceivable that a high 
degree and perfection of muscular development 
may go with a very low degree of health. But 
the solid, symmetrical and judicious training 
sketched by Mr. Blaikie, though it may neither 
develop an athlete in every case, nor of itself 
secure health, will put every one who practices 
it faithfully in possession of the very best means 
of defending himself against disease and of 
keeping himself in a high state of health. 





Seder There is much to be said in commenda- 
tion of the Rev. R. J. Cooke's Outlines of the 
Dootrine of the Resurrection, Biblical, Historical 
and Scientific, with an introduction by the Rev. 
BL. D.Whedon, LL.D, (Phillips & Hunt.) It rep- 
resents a large amount of painstaking study, a 
reverent submission to inspired authority, and 
a bold faith in Christian truth. The defect of 
the book is that, with all itsapparent champion. 
ship of the literal resurrection of the identical 
particles of the identical body, it leaves us in 
doubt whether it does not modify this position 
far enough to abandon it, to say nothing of the 
further question whether its arguments reach 
far enough to support it. Weare occasionally 

led to doubt whether Mr. Cooke, when driven 
into his stronghold, would care to defend more 
than the general proposition that the immortal 
spirit is to be clothed witha substantial body, 
representing in continuous personal identity 
the present body. The ganeral impression of 
his book is that he intends toassert much more 
and does not stop short of the physical regurrec- 
tion of the reanimated body which is asserted in 
the Greek text of the Apostles’ Oreed. For this 


proposition he certainly does battle in gallant 
style in many different parts of his book. At 
critical points he seems tv abandon it, as, for 
example, early in the book, on page 38, when he 
falls in with Dr. Whedon’s opinion that the spirit- 
ual body will be transformable at will into as 
many shapes and phenomenal presentations as 
the volition requires, and with Dorner’s asser- 
tion that it will be endowed with superiority to 
conditions of space, and with the fleetness of 
thought, etc. We cannot say much for the 
mathematical computations, nor the scientific 
speculations ;and if the treatise is designed to 
rehabilitate the doctrine of material identity in 
the resurrection, it makes a poor use of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the spiritual body. A special 
value is given to the book for those who believe 
that the revealed facts give sufficient basia for 
such speculations, by the full and ingenious dis- 
cussion and defense of the literal theory of 
corporeal resurrection. 


..The Bay of Seven Islands; and Other 
Poems, by John Greenleaf Whittier (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is a small collection of the poet’s 
recent productions in verse, three numbers of 
which were first published in our columns, The 
poem which gives its name to the collection is a 
ballad well worthy to rank among Mr. Whittier’s 
best. Mr. Whittier never pointed his pen with 
better humor than in the little poem, * Valua- 
tion,” which we print entire for the benefit of all 
parties concerned : 

“ The old Squire said, as he stood by his gate, 
And his neighbor, the Deacon, went by, 

‘In spite of my bank stock and real estate, 
You are better off, Deacon, than I. 

“* We're both growing old, and theend’s drawing 

near, 
You have less of this world to resign, 
But in Heaven’s appraisal your assets, I fear, 

Will reckon up greater than mine. 


** They say [ am rich, but I’m feeling so poor, 
I wish I could swap with you even: 
The pounds I have lived for and laid up in store 
For the shillings and pence you have given.’ 


“ «Well, Squire,” said the Deacon, with shrewd com- 
mon sense, 
While his eye had a twinkle of fun, 
‘Let your pounds take the way of my shillings and 
pence, 
And the thing can be easily dane !’” 


‘Our Country” was composed for the last 4th 
of July celebration at Woodstock. We notice 
that “ The Story of Ida,” with its charming in- 
troduction by Mr. Ruskin, moved the poet's 
heart to sweet notes. 

...- Lhe Princeton Review ia rising rapidly, 
under the editorial management of Mr. Jonas M. 
Libbey. The current number for March is strong 
in the quality of grip. Professors Fisher and 
Sumner, of Yale, write themselves out in two 
distinct papers, on opposite sides of the question 
of Greek in the colleges. Mr. Fisher makes some 
concessions to the new opinions and Mr, Sumner, 
though he declines to go to the extreme length 
of Mr. Adams, is more dogmatic, and radical in 
the grounds on which he assails the ordinary 
college curriculum, Mr. Henry Marquand exposes 
the suicidal policy of laying a tariff on works of 
art, and concludes with this historical apologue : 

“ The historian derives the name Antwerp from an 
ancient legend, A very powerful] ogre had his seat 
atthe mouth of the river Scheld, and demanded of 
every passer-by one-half of ajl the goods he carried 
with him. In default of compliance he cut off the 
hand of the traveler and threw it into the river; 
hence hand-werpen and Antwerp. The tale is not 
incredible. Many centuries later an infinitely 
mightier ogre sat ut the mouth of a larger stream, 
seizing the half of all that passed, and binding the 
hands of all who were occupied in benefiting the 
land; andthe inhabitants of the land were so pleased 
withai that they left him in peace.” 

Mr. Boyesen contributes a sketch of ‘‘The 
Modern German Novel.” The number ends with 
two very strong papers—one by the Rev. Samuel 
W. Dike on *‘ Some Aspects of the Divorce Ques- 
tion,” and the other by the Hon. David A. Wells, 
on ‘*Our Experience in Taxing Distilled Spirits.” 


.. Frances Power Cobbe’s treatise on Relig- 
ious Duty, as the logical sequel of the work on 
the * Theory of Morals,” by the same author, is 
republished in an American edition by George 
H. Ellis, Boston. The guiding motive of the 
treatise is to make a contribution toward the 
development of theism into a religion for the 
life as well as a philosophy for the intellect. 
The central postulate, around which the treatise 
revolves, and of which every part is, in some 
sense, the development, is the doctrine of the 
Absolute Goodness of God—a postulate which, 
however true when profoundly apprehended, 
soon degenerates into sentimentality when 
made to do duty as the fundamental 
principle in a religion of feeling. There is much 
to attract attention and reward it in this volume, 
It overflows with naturally religious and devout 
sentiment, and in its way enforces the daily im- 
portance of religious observances and exercises, 
and their inseparable connection with life. The 
defect we feel in the treatise is that it does not 
give religious duty ite natural and vivifying con- 
nection with a definite and divine religion which 
is able to keep it alive by what it supplies at its 
root. Religious duty, with the Bible and the 





Divine Saviour omitted or passed over in silence, 
and not used effectively at every step, is to us 
amore ineficient drama than Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet left out. 


..We acknowledge with thanks the recep- 
tion of the handsomely manufactured and 
edited Account of the Celebration of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Organization of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Chicago. (Beach, Barnard & 
Co., Chicago.) The whole makes a plum pudding, 
stuffed with rich and delicious matter, and rep- 
resents a combination, which, with much toil 
and trouble and devoted attention to the fire 
and the boiling, has been evolved after fifty 
years of most excellent cookery.—— We have also 
received the new Manual of the Central Oongre- 
gational Church, Fall River, in which we notice 
some interesting features. The confession of 
faith prescribed to candidates on their admission 
is simple, and non-doctrinal in form. The 
Church, as part of their responsive act of wel- 
come, repeat the Apostles’ creed. 


.-An effective popular presentation of the 
statistical facts as to the progress of religion, is 
made in an ingenious little volume, by A. O. Van 
Lennep and A. F. Schauffler, entitled, The 
Growth of Ohristianity during Nineteen Cen- 
turies, Exhibited in a Series of Charts and Numer- 
ical Tables. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The 
larger part of the work was done by Mr. 
Van Lennep, known among Sunday-school 
workers as the ‘Oriental Lecturer.” Thecharts 
are colored and drawn clearly to represent the 
comparative facts to the eye, andin connection 
with the tables make an effective instrument for 
use in missionary concerts. The facta are 
based on the U. 8. census, on Dr. Dorchester’s 
work, and similar authorities. 


. .Mr.'Jos. T.Wilson, a colored man, has pub- 
lished, through the Normal School Press, Hamp- 
ton, Va., a history of Zmancipation, its Course 
and Progress from 1481 B, C.lo A. D. 1875, 
which does him credit. It is, of course, mainly 
occupied with the history in this country, as to 
which it covers the whole ground, devoting par- 
ticular attention to Mr. Lincoln’s proclamations, 
to the progress of the colored people since the 
emancipation, and to the history of the Emanci- 
pation monument in Lincoln Park at Washing- 
ton. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr, Tuomas Hucues’s series of letters, ‘‘The 
Boy Emigrants,” will be published by Macmillan 
& Co. 

..Mr, Charles Dudley Warner has been lec- 
tusing upon literary labor inits relation to prac- 
tical life, before the Sheffield Scientific School, 
at Yale. 


....The Art Union embellished its current 
number by a little etching from Mr. Thomas 
Moran. A paper on the classes at the Academy 
of Design appears in the number. 


.. The Bookbuyer was recently referred to in 
our columns as published by D. Appleton & Co. 
This was an inadvertency ; the publication in ques- 
tion appears from the Messrs, Charles Scribner's 
Sona. 

.. William Morris has written for the Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine a poem entitled 
“ Meeting in Winter.” Mr. Morris has not con- 
tributed any work to the press for several 
years, 


...-The suppressed volume “ Berlin Society” 
is selling toan extraordinary extent. The au- 
thorship is involved in mystery ; but it is stated 
that a member of the Imperial household is re- 
sponsible for it. 

..-Miss May Probyn, who has printed a 
number of very graceful verses, has entered the 
Roman Catholic Church, and nnited herself to a 
religious order. Those familiar with her poems 
will regret that she will no longer publish secu- 
lar verse. 


....A new and superb edition (limited) of 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Jcurney,” with drawings 
by Francis Leloir, is to be published by J. W. 
Bouton immediately. From the specimen pages 
we have seen it will leave nothing to be desired 
by the collector of editions de luxe, 


....A, 8 Barnes & Co. have in press, for issu. 
ing during the first week in April, a carefully 
prepared biography of the Hon. Ezra Cornell, 
written by his son, Hon. Alonzo B, Cornell. A 
full history of Mr. Cornell’s early life as bey and 
young man, a resumé of the telegraph enterprise 
in this country and of his participation in it, 
and the account of the inception and prosecu. 
tion of the University which bears the founder’s 
name constitute part of the volume’s contents. 


.... Copies of “ Rider’s English Almanack,” a 
little work which was printed in 1747, are be- 
coming scarcer and scarcer. It taught some 
geographical statements which read rather 
oddly nowadays. For example, Europe,’ ac- 
cording to its pages, contained thirteen coun- 
tries: Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Italy, Moscovy, Hungary, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Poland, Norway, Greece, ‘The most 








eminent islands,” it says, “are these: Great 





Britain, Ireland, Sicily, Sardinia, Candia, Ne- 
gropont and Corsica, The greatest length of 
this part of the world is three thousand miles, 
the breadth nine hundred. Asia, the first known 
part of the world, contains these principal re- 
gions and islands—viz., Armedia, Anatolia, 
Persia, Assyria, China, Syria, Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, Japan, Parthia, Media, Palestine, 
Chaldea, Tartary. In Africa are these provinces 
—viz., Egypt, Barbary, Biledulgerid, Athiopia, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Congo, Menomopata, Guinea, 
etc. The islands: Madagascar, St. Thomas, Cape 
Verde, Canary, Madeira. America, the fourth 
part of the world, and of the latest discovery, 
consisteth of these two parts: Mexicana, or 
North America, and Peruviana, or South Amer- 
ica. The provinces of Mexicana are New Spain, 
Florida, New Albany, New England, New 


Franca, or Canada. The chief islands are New- 
foundland and California. The provinces of 
Peruviana are Brazil, Peru, Chili, Firm Land, 
Paragua, Amazonia. The chief islands of 
Peruviana are Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica and 
many others.” 
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Religions . Jutelligence. 


THE COPTIC CHURCH. 


Copts are believed by many writers 
to be genuine representatives of the an- 
cient Egyptians. They preserve the 
type of features of their presumed ances- 
tors a8 represented? on the monuments; and 
their language is the ancient Egyptian 
language modified as it may have been by 
two thousand years of subjection to and 
intercourse with foreigners. They were 
the first of the people of the land to em- 
brace Christianity, and have maintained 
their faith through all vicissitudes. The 
Coptic Church was separated from the 
main body of the Christian Church after 
the VUouncil of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, by 
its adherence to the Monophysite doctrine. 
Except in a sharper definition of its doc- 
trine on that subject, its faith has not 
essentially changed since then. It has its 
own ritual, and exacts a rigorous observ- 
ance of the fasts. The Jacobite Copts 
have a patriarch who claims supremacy 
over the Abyssinian Church, and in whose 
election the Patriarch of Abyssinia has a 
voice, and twelve Episcopal sees. The 
Roman Catholic Copts, who have built up 
several communities in Upper Egypt since 
the end of the seventeenth century, use 
a litargy not differing much . from 
that of the Jacobites, except that in the 
** commemoration of the faithful departed” 
they make mention of “the six hundred 
and thirty who were gathered together at 
Chalcedon.” The Copts have a curious 
custom of distributing to the poor on Whit- 
sunday doles of meat and fruit on behalf 
of their deceased friends, which, if we are 
imaginative enough, may take us back to 
the time when the ancient Egyptians filled 
their tombs with provisions, or representa- 
tions of them, for the benefit of the double 
of the deceased. The recently published 
works on Egypt of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace 
and Mr. Villiers Stuart contain much inter- 
esting information on the present condition 
of the Copts. According to Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, they are all educated, and consti- 
tute the most industrious and enterprising 
class of the community, They are very 
numerous (about 250,000) in Upper Egypt, 
forming one-fourth of the population in 
some towns; and there are about 50,000 
of them in the Delta. Their churches 
and the fashion in which they are 
decorated remind one of Russian eccle- 
siastical forms, and they are in fact 
in communion with the Greek Church, at 
Assiout. According to Mr. Mackenzie Wal- 
lace, they constitute by far the richest sec- 
tion of the population, and “‘ nearly all the 
fine, large, well-built private houses, which 
attract the attention of the passing tourist, 
are found, on inquiry, to belong to wealthy 
Coptic merchants.” Notwithstanding the 
disabilities under which they still suifer, 
they enjoy privileges such as they huve 
never possessed before. They have almost a 
monopoly of the Government clerkships 
and secretaryships; for they are the ready 
writers and ready reckoners of the country. 
One of their number has recently been ele- 
vated to. the rank of Pasha, They have 
built a costly, florid cathedral in Cairo; and 
they have schools, where a considerable num 
ber of boys receive an education which, be- 
yond writing and arithmetic, is too de- 
fective to be of much value. The women, 
however, are very ignorant, the provision 
for their education being confined to a girl’s 
school in Cairo, where the pupils are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, Arabic hymns, 
and Holy Scripture. The women labor, 
also, under the disadvantage of seclusion, 
which is imposed on them by their relations 
with the Mohammedans, to whose prejudices 
it is necessary to conform for the sake of 
avoiding scandal. Lately a ‘‘young Coptic” 
party, which promises to be of considerable 
force, has arisen. It seeks to improve the 
standard of education, and to cultivate a 
better acquaintance with the ancestral 
faith and the ground on which it rests, 
They have moved the priests of the old 
churches to search for the books which 
were gradually perishing and form a public 
library to be placed in the Patriarch’s resi- 
dence near the new Oathedral in 
Cairo, and they have extended the powers 
of their Council. The subject of school 





reform is also under consideration among’ 





the more active members of the Church. It 
is evident from information gained by Mr. 
Villiers Stuart, that the Copts very narrow- 
ly escaped massacre during the troubles 
with Arabi Pasha, and it is generally be- 
lieved that, if the victory of Tel-el-Kebir 
had been delayed a few days, disaster would 
certainly have fallen upon them. A num- 
ber of prominent men in the Church of 
England have been considering the ques- 
tion of ways to approach the Coptic Church. 
A committee was appointed at a meeting 
held in the Jerusalem chamber in February 
of last year to consider what steps should 
be taken ‘‘to revive and extend true re- 
ligionin Egypt.” The subject was after- 
ward discussed in the Convocation of Can- 
terbury and found full of difficulties. The 
most formidable of these difficulties ap- 
pears, to Archdeacon Harrison, to be the 
one of understanding precisely what it was 
intended to do. If to plant a branch of the 
Church of England, that would be to add 
one more to the many divisions of the Hast; 
if to help the Coptic Church and show 
friendly relations with it, that might make 
trouble with the Orthodox Church; if to 
help the Orthodox Church, that might bar 
friendly access to the Coptic Church ; if to 
carry on a mission, that would seem to be 
to treat the land of the Copts as a heathen 
country; if to preach the Gospel, that 
might be regarded as implying that no 
Gospel was preached there at present. A 
pledge has, however, been given to do 
something; but the promoters of the object 
do not yet see their way clear to act amid 
the multitude of contradictory and bewil- 
dering counsels that are poured in upon 
them. 
SS ee 

Since the Week of Prayer, union wmect- 
ings have been held daily in Salt Lake, and with 
large spiritual resulta. The Congregational, 
Presbyterian and Methodist pastors have been 
as one mind and heart, the churches have fol- 
lowed and assisted with a like Gospel spirit, 
and, a8 a natural result, several scores from all 
classes, Mormon and anti-Mormon, have been 
wrought upon and brought to a new birth into 
righteousness. The first Sunday in March was 
a glad day for Zion, for it was a royal feast of 
ingathering. The day preceding a union pre- 
paratory service had been held, and not legs 
than 83 were found ready to confess Christ. 
The Scandinavian M, E. Church received 9, the 
Presbyterian Church as many, with a larger 
number soon to follow, the Congregational 28, 
and the Methodist, church and class, 87, The 
meetings, after nine weeks, are still in progress, 
with no evidence that converting grace is ceas- 
ing to flow. 


..--The Catholic Bishop of Miinster was re- 
cently recalled from exile, and it is now known 
where he was in hiding. A few minutes walk 
from the station of Valkenberg (or Fauquemont) 
near Maestricht, Holland, so the story runa, 
stands a goodly house, surrounded by a fine gar- 
den, im the hamlet of Straebeck, There, for four 
years, has lived a certain Herr Berger, a German 
gentleman, who wes believed to have suffered 
some reverse of fortune, and to have settled 
there to spend the rest of his life in seclusion, 
A sister and a couple of servants made up the 
household, The life led at the old country house 
was quite patriarchal, but at the same time the 
German recluse was known far and wide for 
his abundant generosity to the poor. It now 
turns out that Herr Berger was Bishop Brink- 
mann, and the secret of his whereabouts hag 
been kept all the time with wonderful success, 


...-All Winter, in the neighborhood of the 
Mormon templein Salt Lake, 100 stone-cutters 
have been at work chiseling into shape the great 
blocks of granite of which the massive walls are 
constructed. With the opening of Spring, and 
through the Summer as many more will be at 
work, putting these blocks in place, or eighteen 
miles south in the quarries,at the mouth of 
Little Cottonwood Cafion. Thisimposing edifice, 
meant only for the celebration of Mormon secret 
rites, polygamy, baptism for the dead, etc., was 
commenced thirty years since, and when com- 
pleted will cost not less than $5,000,000, At that 
remote date Brigham and the Twelve sent out 
to the British saints a most carnest call for glass, 
putty, nails and shingles, 

..--The present Pope has created four Arch- 
bishops, elevated two Episcopal into Archiepis- 
copal sees, erected twenty Bishoprics and 
eighteen Vicariates Apostolic, raised two Pre- 
fectures into Vicariates, and added six new Pre- 
fectures Apostolic, The preset’ tumber of car- 
dinals is 70; there are 12 patriarchs, 174 arch- 
bishops, 713 bishops. Thirteen cardinaletes are 
vacant. 


... One of the beneficent institutions of New 
York City is the Young Women's Qhristian As- 
sociation. It has been in existence twelve or 


thirteen years, and has extended aid where it was 





most needed and in the best way to thousands 
of working women. It furnishes snitable homes 
for working women through its Board Direetory. 
It also has an industrial department in which 
the use of the machine is taught, and by which 
orders are received and work furnished to seam- 
stresses. The employment bureau is another 
useful feature of the association. It is free to 
employer and applicant alike. Positions were 
secured the past year for 1,248 persons. A free 
circulating library is much enjoyed, and the vari- 
ous classes are well patronized. The whole ex- 
pense of the association for the year was $1(,174, 
much of which was only obtained through per- 
sonal solicitation. More annual subscriptions 
are greatly needed, The treasurer is Mrs, R. A, 
Brick, 25 East 38th St., New York City. 


...-The recommendations of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission have been fully debated in 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, and most of them have been adopted. 
There was much debate on the point giving the 
bishop final veto power on the bringing of suit, 
Canon Farrar strongly opposed this concession ; 
but the House was against him, and the recom- 
mendation was adopted, The question concern- 
ing the proposed Court of Appeals was voted 
unsettled, and will not be until May. The Up- 
per House will wait till the Lower House has 
finished the discussion before taking the mat- 
ter up. 

...-It is reported that of late a large number 
of Roumanian adherents of the Greco-Oriental 
Church have announced their intention to leave 
their church and connect themselves with 
Protestantism, The reason assigned by them is 
the existence of abuses in the management of 
the Ronmanian State Church, which had forced 
them to take this important step. Heretofore, 
the management of ecclesiastical affairs has 
been the exclusive right of the Holy Synod, 
which again is entirely under the control of the 
convent clergy. It is the latter feature that 
has proved to be 80 obnoxious, and has raised 
the cry of reform, 


... Jt is said that, when the American Catho- 
lic bishops were in Rome, they were instructed to 
guard against extreme measures with reference 
to the public schools, Parents are not to be 
condemned for sending their children to ptiblic 
schools in places where no parochial school ex- 
iste, or where the latter compares unfavorably 
with the public schools ; nor must they be denied 
(much less are children to be denied) sacraments 
en account of preferring the public schools, in 
cases where there is no immediate danger of 
perversion. p 


...-The Sultan of Turkey undertook some 
time ago to modify the text of the herats, giving 
ecclesiastical independence to the Greek patri- 
archate. The proposed interference with the 
rights of the Patriarch was stoutly resisted ; 
and it appears that the Sultan has yielded to the 
firmness of the Greeks. He has agreed to issue 
a firman confirming the rights and privileges 
granted and maintained by former Sultans, 
There is great rejoicing in the Greek commintiy, 


...»The Catholio Directory for 1884 reports 
the number of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
England es 2,176. Scotland added six to her 
clergy during the past year, The number of 
churches, stations and schools in Scotland and 
England increased fifty-one per cent, during 
the past twelve months, England has one arch- 
bishop, and 14 bishops ; Scotland, 2 archbishops, 
Since the death of Archbishop Strain last July 
Edinburgh is vacant. 


....In the Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury an effort was made recently to 
have a resolution passed providing for a relig- 
ious census of the Church of England. It was 
represented that the statistics compiled by Non- 
conformists on this subject were unfair to the 
Church, which had probably more than twice as 
large a population as the Dissenters. The House, 
however, refused to adopt the motion. 


....The sixth anniversay of the coronation of 
Pope Leo XIII was observedat the Vatican, 
March 4th, by a pontifical celebration in the 
Sistine chapel. He entered the chapel in great 
pomp, arrayed in his grani robes, with tiara, 
and borne, in a sedia, on the shoulders of four 
servants gorgeously dressed, and followed by a 
train of cardinals and ecclesiastics, 


..»-Among the many religious year books 
published in England appears this year the Ag- 
nostic Annual. It declares that its attitude 
toward popular theology is ‘“‘one of un- 
measured hostility,” and that ‘‘ Christianity, 
to the Agnostic, is an effete superstition, the 
offshoot of sentiment and assumption.” 


.-.»The Lower House of the Prussian Land- 
tag, on March 5th, rejected, by a vote of 209 to 
152, Herr Windthorst’s motion to the law 
abolishing Posies f Snee F ts. on 

vernment were opposed motion, 
eeaen participate in the debate for fear of 
exciting party passion, 


... Ganon Stubbs, of St. Panl’s, Londony has 
been nominated to succeed Dr. J; 
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Missions. 


Tue honored Baptist missionary, Dr. Ash- 
more, of Swatau, China, writes to correct what 
he calls “fallacies about missions,”—1. “That 
the heathen are anxious to receive the Gos- 
pel.” 2. “That heathenism itself isin a mori- 
bund state.” They are in love, he says, with 
darkness and sin, Their hearts must be taken 
by assault, “No mere human argumentation” 
will convert them. ‘‘Nothing whatever can be 
done without the help of the Holy Spirit.” As 
to heathenism being in a dying state Dr, Ash 
more has much to say. He does not believe it. 
Heathenism is weakened, but it still possesses 
plenty of energy. It is not “ merely a congeries 
of intellectual mistakes ; it is an incarnation of 
satanism. It is Satan’s attempt at self-apotheo- 
sis; he animates all the forms of heathenism.” 
Some of its votaries, who have returned from a 
visit to the West, declare that it is better than 
Christianity. 

“The men of Western lands, Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, Germans, Americans, are sometimes found 
ready with their laudations. Edwin Arnold has 
many followers. I am not sure but you may have 
to guard against a renaissance of heathenism in the 
old land ofthe Druids.” 

Dr. Ashmore, however, firmly believes that 
heathenism is to fall, that all idols are to be 
overthrown, and that Christianity is to triumph } 
but the Church must marshal her forces for the 
conflict, She must seid out many more soldiers, 





....On the Island of Apemama, in Micronesia, 
the contest of Elijah with the priests of Baal 
was tly ri ted, a native teacher taking 
the part of the prophet, and the old heathen king 
contending for the pagan deities. The king, who 
is a medicine man, summoned Teraoi to prove, 
on penalty of death, the superiority of Jehovah 
to the native gods. ‘The teacher,” so the 
account runs, “‘ showed the king that his gods 
were only coral stone, ‘and they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he 
spake,’ Soon after, while the teacher, with some 
people were singing and praying in an adjoining 
building, the old man was moved to draw near 
and listen to the wonderful words of life, and 
Christianity triumphed.” A great improvement 
has been wrought among the people. The Rev. 
D. Kanoho, on a recent visit married forty-six 
couples and baptized and admitted to the church 
102 persons, The people are building a stone 
church, 


...-The Syrian mission of the Presbyterian 
Church reports a very successful year of labor. 
There were the past year 120 additions on pro- 
fession of faith, making the total 1,155, a gain 
of 718 in the past decade. Nearly half of the 
communicants are women, which is a very en- 
couraging sign in an Oriental country, There 
are now three native Syrian pastors and thirty- 
two licensed preachers, ‘The total force of na* 
tive helpers is 203, There are nineteen organ- 
ized churches, 8,348 Sabbath-school scholars and 
3,900 ehtirch attendants. Five thousand nine 
hundred and ninety pupils are enrolled in the 
schools of various grades, An aggregate contribu- 
tion of $6,381 is reported from the five stations 
of Abeih, Tripoli, Sidon, Beirit and Zableh, 
with their ninety-nine out-stations, 


...-A missionary in Bengal writes a review of 
missionary progress in that province in the past 
year. The work has proceeded everywhere 
quietly, all the miesions having converts, and the 
native Christians growing in self-dependence 
and in knowledge and zeal. The loosing of the 
bonds of idolatry and the leavening of society 
are proceeding quietly. The baptism of converts, 
especially of women, produces far leas excitement 
than it used to. The real stronghold of Hindu- 
ism is not, he thinks, in the educated class, but 
in the hearts of women. Female education 
ought to be pushed mnch more rapidly thet it 
has been. 

...-Both in China and Japan native Christians 
are learning more and more to help themselves 
and depend less on the missionary treasuries, 
The progress in this respect in Japan is truly 
wonderful. At the last meeting of the Japanese 
Synod, representing the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed missions, three churches undertook 
henceforth the full support of their pastors ; 
three other churches expect to become self-sup- 


rting within a few months, and three more in 
Seoeery. It is thought that, at the next meet- 
ing of the Synod in 1885, the native members 
will agree to undertake home missions, 


... The first missionarics to establish them- 
selves in Corea will be the Rev. John Ross and 
a colleague of the Scottish United Presbyterian 
mission in China. Mr. Ross, it will be remem- 


bered, translated a considerable part of the New 
Testament into the Corean. The British Treaty 





....The North India Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church was held recently, Dr. 


Scott presiding.’.The summary of statistics is 
en : Full members increase 
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ig Aews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Monday of last week the }House of 
Representatives parsed the bill pensioning the 
survivors of the Mexican War, and sadopteda 
resolution directing the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to investigate a second time the facts 
connected with the - “Jeannette” expedition, it 
being alleged that the first Court of Inquiry ex- 
cluded certain evidence which had an important 
bearing on the question of the conduct of some 
of the survivors of the expedition. Bille were 
reported on Tuesday for the permanent improve- 
ment of the Erie Canal, for the appointment of 
a commission to test iron and steel, and to pre- 
vent the adulteration of tea, The Naval Appro- 
priation bill was discussed on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, being finally passed,after the 
adoption of several amendments, on Thursday. 
In the House, on Saturday, the Democrats re- 
fused to permit Mr. Phelps to present resolu- 
tions of the New Jersey Senate, protesting 
against the Morrison bill. The House refused 
to go into committee of the whole on the Bonded 
Whisky Extension bill. The bill granting per- 
mission to dig for treasure on Government 
land at West Point was reported adversely. 
The Dingley Shipping bill was reported, with 
majority and minority reports. The considera- 
tion of the Post-Office Appropriation bill was 
begun, . 





..--The Senate began last week by passing 
bills making appropriations for public buildings 
in a large number of cities. It paid its tribute 
on the same day to the memory of the late Rep- 
resentative Haskell, of Kansas. On Tuesday, 
March 4th, a bill was introduced granting copy- 
rights to newspapers, and giving them exclusive 
right to their news for eight hours after its pub- 
lication. A bill was also introduced, providing 
for a public building at Saratoga Springs. The 
Military Academy Appropriation billwas amended 
and passed. On Wednesday a bill was passed 
extending the limits of the Yellowstone Park, 
and a bill was reported providing for the collec- 
tion of statistics in regard to marriage and di- 
vorce, On Thursday the vote by which the 
Mexican treaty had been defeated was recon- 
sidered, The Pendleton bill, providing a system 
of courts for the exercise of the extra-territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States was passed. 
The Senate passed a bill on Friday making a 
majority of Justices in the Supreme Court a 
quorum, The bill for the improvement of Co- 
lumbia River was referred to the Committee « n 
Commerce. The Senate was not in session on 
Saturday. 


....Since the introduction of two-cent letter 
stamps there has been an unexpected reduction 
in the number of postal cards issued. For five 
years the average annual increase in the issue 
has been fourteen per cent, Since July Ist, last, 
there has been an increase of eighteen per cent. 
in the number of adhesive stamps, and twenty- 
five per cent. inthe number of stamped enve- 
lopes issued. During those cight months the 
issue of postal cards only reached 256,552,750, as 
against 260,226,250 during the corresponding 
period in the preceding year. In consequence of 
the decreased demand for postal cards the Post- 
master-General has sent a letter tothe Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, informing him 
that the estimates for the cost of manufacturing 
the cards during the next fiscal year may be re- 
duced $35,000. The reason assigned at the de- 
partment forthe decreased issue of the cards is 
that many communications fermerly made by 
that means are now made through letters. 


...-The Prison Commissioners of Massachu- 
setts, in their annual report, present in detail- 
their plan for the establishment of a reformatory 
for the younger and less hardened male prisoners. 
They propose to re-establish the state prison in 
the old buildings at Charlestown, using it as a 
place of confinement for only the more hardened 
men, and toestablish a reformatory in the Con- 
cord state prison buildings. For several years 
the Reform School at Westboro has been consid- 
ered, even by those in charge of it, unsatisfac- 
tory, owing to the presence of boys too old and 
too hardened to be dealt with upon the “family 
Plan.” The ticket-of-leave system is recom- 
mended for the proposed reformatory. It has 
been fully tried at the Reformatory Prison for 
Women, and with great success. Of 118 women 
released from that prison last year, before the 
expiration of their sentences, only four mis- 


behaved during the time in which they were 
under control. 


--++Princeton College was aroused last week 
by the circulation of an anonymous letter sharp- 
ly condemning the methods of the government 
used by the Faculty of the College. The chief 
of the accusations was that a number of stu- 
dents in each class are employed as spies upon 
their fellows. Asa result of the letter the stu- 
dents held a college meeting and passed resolu- 
tions calling upon the Faculty to institute a thor- 
ough investigation with a view to reforming the 
alleged abuses, One student bad gone so far as 
to accuse a member of the Faculty of trying to 

secure him as spy. The defiant p2sition of the 





students received something of a shock, how- 
ever, when this student withdrew his accusation 
and left them with nothing more tangible than 
an anonymous letter on which to base their al- 
legations. Wisely, though somewhat sheepishly, 
therefore, the students reconsidered and with- 
drew their charges. 


-..-The sixteenth annual convention of the 
Woman's Suffrage Association was held in Wash- 
ington last week. A letter was read from the 
daughter of Richard Cobden, promising co-oper- 
ation across the water. A committee from the 
Association, consisting of Susan B. Anthony, 
Phosbe Couzens, Mrs. Haggert and others, made 
addresses before the House Judiciary Committee, 
advocating the extension of the right of suffrage 
to their sex. 


-..»Matthew Arnold sailed for Eurdpe on 
Saturday last. He said that he would not write 
a book about America under any circumstances, 


--.-The Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives defeated, last week, the resolution submit- 


ting to the people the question of biennial elec- 
tions. 


FOREIGN. 


.-.-Juast week was occupied by Gencral Gra- 
ham in making preparations for an advance 
against Osman Digma, who is stationed with 
his force at Tamanieb Wells. In this interval 
Osman finally decided not to surrender to Gen- 
eral Graham, and announced his determination 
to fight. Deserters from Osman’s forces, how- 
ever, assert that the latter’s troops are in a de- 
moralized condition, the tribes being unwilling 
to fight the English. The sheiks of several 
tribes even sent in envoys to General Grabam, of- 
fering to desert Osman Digmar and assist the Eng- 
lish if paid for their services, Osman, however, 
has continued to do his best to harmonize the 
troops. He is preaching a holy war. Mahomet, 
he urges, failed at first, but in the end was tri- 
umphant, He therefore urges his followers to 
fight, and assures them that success is certain. 
He will watch them from afar, having decided 
to take no part personally in future battles, and 
will invoke the blessings of Allah upon 
them. After Osman’s refusal to negotiate or 
recognize the flags of truce sent out from the 
Suakim forts, General Graham began to ad- 
vance. Before Tuesday, the eleventh, he had 
sent the cavalry forward on Handorf. His 
orders were to make Tamanieb the limit of his 
advance, General Gordon, it is said, recom- 
mends immediate action against Osman Digmar. 
In the House of Commons, last week, the Gov- 
ernment’s Egyptian policy was made the subject 
of severe criticism, Questions were put to the 
Government regarding the condition of affairs 
in Egypt, which the Government refused to an- 
swer, whereupon great excitement arose. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Radical member for Carlisle, 
moved that the House adjourn in order to dis- 
cuss the Sidan problem. He made a violent 
atteck upon the Government, charging it with 
cowardice, blood-guiltiness, butchery and jingo- 
ism. Sir Stafford Northcote said that the lack of 
coherency in the Government’s Egyptian policy 
had cansed the misfortunes in the Sidan. It was 
the duty of the Government, he thought, boldly 
to state their future policy. The Marquis of 
Hartington, Secretary of State for War, said it 
was not the proper time just now to indicate 
the future policy of the Government in Egypt. 
The main immediate object, he said, was to 
secure the safety of the remaining Egyptian 
garrisons, and to provide for the safety of 
Suskim, which was threatened. Mr. Gladstone 
replied to the strictures of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and justified the policy which the Government 
had been pursuing. He asserted that it was 
necessary to hold Suakim for the present, in 
order to keep down the slave trade. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on another occasion, said that the expedi- 
tion to Assian involved no change of policy. 
It was, he asserted, a necessary precaution to 
prevent the excitement from spreading. The 
Government would adhere to its determination 
to pay no heed to the remarks of foreign news- 
papers, and had no intention of assuming the 
government of Egypt. Such an act would be a 
gross breach of the public law of Europe. The 
troops would be withdrawn, he affirmed, at the 
earliest moment possible. Strong efforts are 
being made in the press and elsewhere to pro- 
cure the restoration of Baker Pasha to his rank 
in the English army, Success is impossible, 
unless the Queen, who insisted on the forfeiture 
of his commission, is converted, and there is 
considerable doubt about the possibility of this. 


..--On Thursday of last week the German 
Reichstag was opened, and on the following day, 
after the President had been re-elected, that 
functionary announced the death of Herr Lasker, 
and of other members who had died during the 
recess. The Deputies remained standing as a 
mark of respect while this announcement was 
being made. Herr Rickert, an Independent, 
expressed thanks in the name of Herr Lasker’s 
friends for the numerous tokens of sympathy 
which had been received. He was particularly 
grateful to the American Congress for the action 
of the House of Representatives. The President 
informed Herr Rickert that he was departing 





from the order of the day. Thereupon a lively 
debate ensued, in which Bismarck’s action with 
regard to the Lasker resolutions was denounced 
and called an unjustifiable interference on his 
part. This language was declared to be out of 
order and no further criticiam of Prince Bis- 
marck was allowed. 


...-Legitimist circles in Paris are excited 
over a reported plot to kill the Comte de Paris. 
The report is based upon the fact that, on Friday 
last, a package handed in at the railway parcel 
office and addressed ‘‘ Comte de Paris, At bis 
Hotel, Rue Varenne, Paris,” was found upon ex- 
amination to contain aninfernal machine, The 
package was oblong in shape, being 17 inches 
long and 12 wide. ‘The officials were led to ex- 
amine it by finding that the wrapping had be- 
come undone, They found in it a flat metal 
box containing a clock movement and e« quan~- 
tity of dynamite. The Comte was absent from 
his Paris residence, having gone to Cannes, 
Had the package reached its destination and ex- 
ploded, the domestics would have been the suf- 
ferers. 


.... While the trouble in Manitoba has re- 
sulted in no violence, the proceedings of the Farm- 
ers’ Convention in Winnipeg have been watched 
with some anxiety, The proceedings were de- 
layed by the difficulty of the committee to ob- 
tain an interview with the officials of the local 
government, The Premier has been out of 
town and could not befound until last Thursday, 
He expressed sympathy with the action of the 
Convention, but would not declare his course 
in the event of the Dominion Government not 
granting the concessions asked. A moti 
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was {introduced :favoring an appeal to 
England to allow Manitoba to withdraw from 
the Confederation and be a British Colony, with 
a separate constitution and a government of its 
own. 


...-The London police are doing their utmost 
to discover the authors of the dynamite plots ; 
but the clewsare not promising. Organization 
between England and the Continental Powers 
against anarchists and dynamiters has been 
agreed upon without any special treaty. The 
European press continues to assert that it is the 
duty of America to suppress conspirecy. The 
French police are giving active help and expect 
to disperse soon the Irish dynamite colony in 
France, The London police, however, have lit- 
tle hope that the reward, £1,000, offered by the 
authorities for the detection of the authors of 
the recent outrages, will effect their capture, 


.... Advices from Haidzuong state that the 
Prench forces have begun their advance on 
Bac-Ninb. General Millot, commander of 
the French land forces, with his staff, has 
crossed from Hanoi to the right bank of the Red 
River, and is advancing along the right bank of 
the Canal of the Rapids to effect a junction with 
General Negrier, who has left Haidzuong for 
Bae-Ninh. Another column is advancing to the 
north, so as to cut off the retreat of the Chinese, 
Fighting at Bac-Ninh is imminent. Measures 
have been taken to blockade the Delta and to 
suppress piracy. 


....The funeral services over the remains of 
the late Minister Hunt took place on Tuesday of 
last week at the American Church, in St. Peters- 
burg. The coffin, wrapped in the stars and 
stripes, was conveyed to the church in a hearse 
drawn by six horses, A large number of mourn- 
ers were present, and the services were impres- 
sive. The coffin was then laid in the vault of 
the church, where it will remain until prepara- 
tions are made for transporting it to the United 
States, 


...-Queen Victoria will visit Germany carly in 
April. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN CONSENSUS. 


An interesting question is that raised by 
Professor Morris, on our third page, 
whether it is either legitimate or desirable 
for the Presbyterian Alliance to formulate 
a consensus of the faith of the various de- 
nominations embraced in it. Professor 
Morris believes it to be both. We should 
not at all object to the attempt, because we 
believe that one of the great desiderata of 
the present day is a more careful and thor- 
ough study of theology. We like to see 
creeds drawn up, so long as they represent 
credita, and not credenda; the things that 
are believed, avd not the things that must 
be believed. A confession of faith isa good 
thing and cannot be too often repeated or 
revised. An imposition of faith is just as 
bad. Professor Morris suggests that the 
Alliance might first draw up ‘‘a moderate 
and irenie declaration of the central things 
which Calvinists hold,” and then a second 
statement of the central things which Cal- 
vinists hold in common with all other 
evangelical believers. Admirable as such 
a brace of statements or creeds would be, 
one what Calvinists hold themselves, and the 
other what Calvinists think evangelical 
Christians ought to hold, we somewhat 
apprehend it would not be feasible to draw 
them up. We much fear the attempt 
would be found as disruptive as Fenian 
dynamite. 

For be it understood that; in the AjJli- 
ance, the extreme conservatives in the- 
ology doubtless hold a large majority. 
Every little Presbyterian body, however 
minute, has its disproportionate representa 
tion. Then, in America, of the larger 
bodies, the Southern Presbyterians and 





the United Presbyterians, with half 
the Northern Presbyterians and all 
the minor bodies, will be found conserva- 
tive, and the major part of the Canadian 
Church. The saroe is true of the Irish 
Church. On the more progressive side 
may be counted say half of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church, with most of the 
three Scotch Churches, and the English, 
and a good part of the ‘Continental and 
perhaps a portion of the Colonial 
Churches. But a very considerable 
majority would probably be found who 
would insist on making the proposed con- 
sensus very stiffly Calvinistic. To this the 
others would not and could not agree. In- 
deed, the Calvinism of the Scotch kirk, 
of the United Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, and of half the Free Church, retains 
very little of distinctive Calvinism; and 
that is true of much that is called New 
School Presbyterianism in America, ‘The 
Cumberland Presbyterians have not yet 
been admitted to the Council, and may, for 
the present, be left out. 

But, however well the Alliance might 
succeed in formulating a statement of mod- 
erate and modern Calvinism, its statement 
of the ecumenical Evangelical faith would 
not be likely to give general acceptance. It 
would come from one extreme; and it 
would be impossible for such men to give 
an intelligent statement of what all evan- 
gelical people actually do believe. They 
would be sure to make the statement more 
positive than would be just, in their desire 
to stiffen up the public notion of the mean- 
ing of the word evangelical. We very much 
question whether it would be possible for 
the Presbyterian Alliance to agree to a 
statement of the general evangelical faith 
that should be as liberal even as that just 
published by the Congregational Commis- 
sion; and nothing more stringent than that 
creed would at all answer the purpose. Its 
tendency would be to unchurch and divide 
Christians rather than to unite them. 


-> 


THE LEGAL. TENDER DECISION. 


Cononess, by the Actof March 8ist, 1878, 
provided ‘‘ that from and after the passage 
of this act it shall not be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or other officer un- 
der him to cancel or retire arly more of the 
United States legal-tender notes,” and that 
‘‘when any of the said notes may be re- 
deemed or be received into the Treasury 
under any law, from any source, whatever, 
and shall belong to the United States, they 
shall not be retired, canceled, or destroyed 
but they shall be reissued and paid out 
again and kept in circulation. Provided, 
That nothing herein shall prohibit the can- 
cellation and destruction of mutilated notes 
and the issue of other notes of like denom- 
inations in their stead, as now provided by 
law.” 

The question which has for some years been 
pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States,is whether legal-tender notes, 
issued in the time of war, and then re- 
deemed in gold coin at the Treasury, can, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
be reissued as provided for in this act, and, 
as thus reissued,be invested with the legal- 
tender property in the payment of private 
debts. Such reissue of redcemed notes is 
plainly equivalent to a new issue of legal- 
tender notes; and the question before the 
court was whether the law authorizing 
such reissue is constitutional. This ques- 
tion the Court last week answered in the af- 
firmative, Mr. Justice Field dissenting from 
the opinion. The theory of this answer, as 
presented by Mr.Justice Gray,in stating the 
opinion of the Court, we have in the follow- 
ing words: 

‘Congress, as the legislature of a sovereign 
nation, being expressly empowered by the Gon- 
stitution ‘to lay and collect taxes; to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States,” and to 
‘borrow money on the credit of the United 
States,’ and ‘to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof and ‘of foreign’ coin,’ and being 
clearly authorized, as incidental to the exercise 
of those great powers, to emft ‘bills of credit, to 
charter matioual banks, and to provide a na- 
tional currency for the whole people in the form 
of coin, Treasury notes, and national bank bills, 
and the power to make the notes of the Govern- 
ment a legal tender in ee debts. 
being one of the powers ; 
eignty in other civilized 
pressly withheld from Congress by 
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tion, we are irresistibly impelled to the conclu- 
sion that the impressing upon the Treasury 
notes of the United States the quality of being a 
legal tender in payment of private debts, is an 
appropriate means, conducive and plainly 
adapted to the execution of the undoubted 
powers of Congress, consistent with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, and, therefore, 
within the meaning of that instrnment neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the powers vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States,’ Such being 
our conclusion in the matter of law, the ques- 
tion whether at any particular time, in war or in 
peace, the exigency is such by reason of unusual 
and pressing demands on the resources of the 
Government, or of the inadequacy of the supply 
of gold and silver coin to furnish the currency 
needed for the uses of the Government, and of 
the people that it is, as a matter of fact, wise and 
expedient to resort to this means, is a political 
question to be determined by Congress when 
the question of exigency arises, and not a judi- 
cial question to be afterward passed upon by the 
courts. It follows that the act of May 3lst, 
1878, is constitutional and valid, and that the 
Circuit Court rightly held that the tender in 
Treasury notes reissued and kept in circula- 
tion under that act was a tender of lawful 
money in payment of the defendant's debt to 
the plaintiff. ‘The judgment of the Circuit 
Court is affirmed.” 

This, of course, settles the question, as a 
matter of constitutional law, by the author- 
ity of the highest judicial tribunal in the 
land. But, with all due respect to the 
eight judges who voted for this answer, 
and to their opinion, as expressed by Mr. 
Justice Gray, we still think that the truer 
and better opinion is the one given by Mr. 
Justice Field, by way of dissent. 

Let these facts of history be taken into 
the account: 1. That one of the objects 
sought by the framers of the Constitution 
was to prevent in the future the recurrence 
of the evils of legal-tender paper money. 
2. That from the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion down to the time of the Rebellion, 
there was no pretense by anybody that Con- 
gress had the power of authorizing the 
issue of legal-tender notes, and that the 
universal sentiment of the country during 
this long period was just the opposite. 8, 
That Congress in 1862 and 1863 justified the 
issue of such notes solely on the ground of 
the extreme exigencies of the country at 
fhe time, and then only as a war measure, 
with the intention of speedily funding the 
notes, 4. That the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1870, held that Convress 
has no constitutional power to issue legal- 
tender notes. 5. That, in 1871, the same 
court, the personnel of the Bench having 
been changed, reversed this decision by a 
bare majority of one ; and held that Congress 
had this power in respect to the notes issued 
under the acts of 1862 and 1863, placing 
the decision in part upon the urgent neces- 
sities of the Government at the time. 

Now, however, we have a decision 
sustained by eight of the nine 
justices of the Court, to the effect 
that Congress may, at any term, un- 
der any circumstances, and to any amount, 
authorize the issue of legal-tender notes. 
No such construction was ever before 
given by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to this instrument; and, inasmuch 
as the instrument itself has not been 
changed, it is very evident that a radical 
change of opinion has occured in the Court 
itself. We do not think this change an in- 
provement upon the opinions held by this 
Court in other days. 

It is a well settled axiom, in the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, that Congress 
has no legislative power whatever, except 
as it is derived from the Constitution, 
being expressly granted, or necessarily im- 
plied in express grants of power. There 
is no pretense of any express grant of pow- 
er to Congress to authorize the issue of 
legal-tender notes. There is, in our judg- 
ment, no implied power to issue such 
notes, except by a process of so straining 
and expanding the relations of the express 
powers that these powers would, if applied 
to other things in the same way, cover 
everything and simply make the power of 
Congress unlimited. We do not believe in 
such a theory of construing the powers of 
Congress on any subject. It is a danger- 
Ons theory, and makes a new Constitution 
the process of interpreting it. To infer 
power of issuing legal-tender notes from 
the coining power, or from the power to 
borrow money, as does Mr. Justice Gray, 


is, in our view, no more reasonable than it 
would be to draw the same inference from 
the power of Congress ‘‘ to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States,” The sim- 
ple fact is that the coining power is one 
thing, and the issuing of legal-tender notes 
is an entirely distinct and separate thing; 
and between the two powers there is no 
natural relation. The same is true of the 
power to borrow money, or the power to 
lay and collect taxes. The implied power 
to issue legai-tender notes can be gotten 
out of these express powers only by what 
we are compelled to regard as a dangerous 
stretching of the Constitution. 

It is fortunate for the country that the 
present state of public sentiment is such 
that Congress will not be likely, for the 
present at least, to exercise the power in 
the increase of the present volume of legal- 
tender paper money. The Greenbackers 
form but an insignificant portion of the 
community, and do not at all represent the 
views held by the great mass of the people. 
These views will govern the legislation of 
Congress. 


——_ 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTH- 
LY AND THE CLASSICS, 


Wirnovt questioning the claim of The 
Popular Science Monthly to be ‘the most 
successful scientific periodical in the 
world,” ‘‘indispensable” to ‘thoughtful 
clergymen” and ‘‘invaluable” to ‘ teach- 
ers,”’ and the ‘‘ only” means by which in- 
telligent people can learn what ‘new 
knowledge” is being discovered and what 
‘‘ old errors are giving way,” we do venture 
to express a doubt whether the readers of 
that monthly can gain from it any impar- 
tial or correct knowledge how the facts 
stand as to what it persists in regarding as 
one of these failing ‘‘ old errors.” 

Our own theory 1s that the only 
“course open to a journal which de- 
sires to keep its readers informed about 
what is going on _ in these stirr- 
ing times,” is to publish both sides of 
debated questions of public interest. Since 
The Popular Science Monthly took up the 
matter of classical education anew, last 
September, it has teemed with articles,and, 
unless we except one short letter, on asub- 
ordinate phase of the discussion, every- 
thing has been on the  anti-classical 
side. Beginning with last September it bas 
issued thus far seven monthly numbers. 
In these three contributed articles have ap- 
peared against the classical stand-point,two 
letters making minor corrections, one 
book notice on the Berlin Report, and eight 
editorials, all extremely anti-classical. Be- 
sides these eight only three other editorials 
have eppeared in these seven months on all 
other topics. On the other hand not one arti- 
cle of any sort, unless we except the letter 
alluded to, has appeared on the classical 
side. 

These articles contain strangely inaccu- 
rate statements as to important matters of 
fact. We merely select a few out of many for 
brief notice. In the number for November 
last, Prof. Josiah R. Cooke, of Harvard, 
writing on ‘‘The Greek Question” in ad- 
vocacy of what he calls the ‘‘ new culture,” 
(i.e, no Greek, less Latin, more science, 
mathematics and modern languages) makes 
the following statement : 








“ The question is by no means a new one. For 
the last ten years it has been under discussion 
at most if not all of the great universities of the 
world; and, among others, the University of 
Berlin, which stands in the very front rank, has 
already conceded to what we may call the new 
culture all that can reasonably be asked.” 


The writer, doubtless from want of 
acquaintance with the facts, adds not one 
word of quaHfication to this statement, 
which is absolutely misleading in view of 
the fact that the University of Berlin, after 
** conceding to the new culture all that can 
reasonably be asked,” and after trying it 
about ten years, unanimously pronounced 
the ‘‘ new culture” a failure as a substitute 
for classical education. And yet the writer 
might haveinformed himself better; for the 
Berlin ‘‘Opinion” had already been pub- 
lished for two years in Germany and an- 
nounced for several months previous as 
forthcoming in English form from a Bos- 





ton publisher and under the editorship of 
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one of Professor Cooke's own colleagues, 
in the faculty at Harvard. 

Later on, in the January number, Pro- 
fessor James, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote up ‘The Classical Ques- 
tionin Germany,” attempting to review the 
Berlin ‘‘Opinion,” which has proved 80 
disastrous to the anti-classical men, and 
made the astonishing assertion that it 
‘*has little bearing on the question we are 
discussing in this country as to the re- 
spective merits of classical and modern 
training, for the simple fact that it was on 
an altogether different point.” This 
scarcely agrees with Professor Cooke’s dis- 
cussion of the question. Professor Cooke 
advocates the modern training, and gives 
as one reason that the University of Ber- 
lin had already ‘‘conceded to the new cul- 
ture all that can reasonably be asked.” 
When Professor James comes to write up 
the Berlin Report, made on the very mat- 
ter upon which Professor Cooke rejoiced 
so prematurely, he states it ‘‘has little 
bearing” on the classical and modern 
education question ** because made on an 
altogether different point,” and adds, with 
great seriousness : 

“In the meantime it will be wise for the 
classicists to avoid quoting reports that have 
nothing to do with the question, and appealing 
to authority which, upon investigation, turns 
out to be squarely on the other side of the point 
in dispute.’ 

It might be ‘‘ wise” for Professor James 
to explain here how ‘‘reports that have 
nothing to do with the question,” can be 
‘*squarely on the other side,” or on any 
side of the ‘‘ dispute.” 

Professor Cooke’s statement was true as 
far asit went, but was fatally defective by 
omitting to state what was the verdict of 
the University of Berlin on its ten years’ ex- 
periment of ‘‘conceding to the new cul- 
ture all that can reasonably be asked.” The 
Berlin ‘‘ Opinion,” had he taken it in time, 
would have greatly helped him here. 

The main trouble with Professor James’s 
statement is that it is entirely untrue. The 
University of Berlin, whose unanimous 
‘‘Opinion” he so carefully ‘‘avoids quot- 
ing” in his article, knew whether its ver- 
dict had any ‘“‘bearing” upon the question 
of ‘‘ classical and modern training.” Not 
deeming it ‘‘wise” to ‘avoid quoting” 
from this source, we append a few extracts 
to prove the point at issue. Says the ‘‘Opin- 
ion” of 1879: 


“The main point is that the instruction given 
in the Realschule lacks a central point; hence 
the unsteadiness in its system of teaching. In 
a word it has not been possible to find an equiv- 
alent for the classical languages as a center of 
instruction.” (Page 40.) 


Again: 
“They [the Berlin Faculty] are convinced that 
no sufficient compensation is given in the Real- 


schule for the lack of classical education.” (P. 
43.) 


The “ Opinion,” of 1880 (on p. 52), reit- 
erates the same judgment at length and 
even more emphatically. The inaugural 
address of Dr. August W. Hofmann, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, when installed as 
Rector of Berlin University, just before the 
“Opinion” of 1880 was first published, is 
also authoritative on this point. He says: 


“This is the opinion of the Philosophical 
Faculty in Berlin, . . . that all efforts to find a 
substitute for the classical languages, whether in 
mathematics, in the modern languages, or in 
the natural sciences, have been hitherto unsuc- 
cessful; that after long and vain search we must 
always come back finally to the result of cen- 
turies of experience, that the surest instrument 
that can be used in training the mind of youth is 
givenus in the study of the languages, the lit- 


erature, and the works of art of classical antiq- 
uity.” (Ibid. p, 81.) 


Has this “ but little bearing on the ques- 
tion we are discussing as to the respective 
merits of classical and modern training?” 
Is it not clearly seen why Professor James 
thinks it ‘‘ wise” to “ avoid quoting” the 
Berlin ‘“ Opinion "9 

But no considerations of this sort dis- 
may Professor James. He goes on to say 
that the Berlin Report has no authoritative 
voice in the matter because ‘‘made pre- 
maturely,” without giving the question ‘‘a 
fair trial,” made by ‘prejudiced parties,” 
and “without sufficient investigation.” 
(Jan., p. 209.) For any educated man to 
write in this style about such a body of 





men as the University of Berlin enrolls in 
its faculty; to say that Virchow, Helmholtz, 
DuBois Reymond, the Kirchoffs, Hofmann, 
Rammelsberg, Kiepert (all Berlin men), all 
shinivg lights in contemporary scientific 
culture and all on record in favor of the 
classics—to say that they deal soloosely and 
incompeteutly with high educational ques- 
tions of vital moment and matters on which 
they are, of all men, well qualified to speak, 
is such a noisy reviling of intellectual kings 
as tempts one to quote Homer's advice to 
Thersites : 

‘*r@ ovK av Bacrdjac ava aru’ éxwv ayopebor.” 
‘Therefore thou shouldst not go on prat- 
ing, having kings in thy mouth.” 

We confess to some edification as we 
read the denunciatory epithets which its de- 
votion to scientific studies somehow betrays 
The Popular Science Review into using. 
John Stuart Mill, for instance, though ad- 
mitted to be ‘‘a man of fine mental accom- 
plishments,” and one who “ ranked high as 
a representative of modern ideas,” gets 
into trouble because he defended the 
classics. Hence, a page or so later, he is 
said to be ‘‘ so steeped in the spirit of an- 
tiquity that he was disqualified for appre- 
ciating the grand import of modern ideas” ; 
and even worse, ‘“‘a striking illustration” 
of the fact that ‘‘ universality is the eternal 
equivalent of superficiality.” Again, ‘‘The 
dead language superstition” is ‘‘a matter 
of blind adoration,” ‘‘a vicious system” 
with “‘ arrogant and exclusive pretensions.” 
It maintains ‘‘an exclusive ascendency” 
by ‘‘a barbaric discipline,” and ‘‘there have 
been more flogging, bullying, and bribery re- 
sorted to as incentives to classical study than 
to all studies whatever.” And yet this ‘‘sys- 
tem of fetichistic immolation is still prac- 
ticed with desperate perversity.” The ex- 
quisite rhetorical restraint which this lap- 
guage indicates may well have been 
learned in the refining school of exclusively 
scientific learning. , 


=< >——_ 


Giitorial Motes, 


Havine translated Harnack’s version of the 
most important part of the newly discovered 
“Teaching of the Apostles,” we find it neces- 
sary to make one somewhat important correc- 
tion, In the seventh section, that on baptism, 
instead of ‘‘sprinkle the head,” as our trans- 
lation gave it, from an indefinite word in the 
German, meaning to wet, it should be “ pour out 
upon the head,” the Greek verb being éxxzéw, 
As this is a somewhat important passage we give 
the Greek text: 

Tlepi tov Barrioparog, ovtw Bartioate* tavra 
maévta mpoeinovrec, Banrioate eic¢ Td bvoua Tov 
Ilarpog kai tov Yiov xai tov ayiov Tvebparog év 
idare (avr, [Here, ina foot-note, Bryennios, 
who writes in Greek, says ‘‘idwp dé Cav Aéyer rd 
dpte ard Tov optatog HvTAnpévor, Td brdéynov, Td 
mpbagarov kal veapdv. Of. In. iv. 10, 11 ; vii, 38.”] 
"Eav dé ph Exne idwp Cav ic 4220 tdwp Barricov* 
[foot-note by Bryennios, “i. ¢., 7) ™péodarov 
kai veapdv, wuxpov dé") et 8 ov dthvaca iv 
puxpo, tv Sepp. "Eady 62 ayupdrepa pip Exye, 
Exxeov [sic] eic tiv Kepadjy tpi¢ idwp ei¢ dvopa 
Tlatpi¢ xai Yiow wai dyiov Ivetparoc, [Here 
another foot-note of Bryennios to the effect 
that if they had neither cold water nor warm 
sufficient for baptism, and necessity was upon 
them, they could pour, reference being made, 
says Bryennios, to clinic baptism. (Tertullian’s 
“in periculo mortis.” Of, Eusebius h, e. 6, 43, 
etc.)] Tlpd 62 rov Barriauatog mpovycrevodtw 
6 Barrifuv ‘kai 6 Barrilduevoc wal ei reveg GAA0 
divavrat, Kereboeic dé vnorevoa rov Barriloue- 
vov mpd puac f dbo, 

We translate the first part of this passage once 
more, with Bryennios’s Greek notes: 

“Concerning baptism, thus baptize ye. Having 
previously imparted all these doctrines, baptize ye 
into the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost in living water. (Foot-note: But living 
water designates that which has just been drawn 
from the well, which is recent, fresh and new. See 
John iv, 10,11; vil, 88) But if you have no living 
water, baptize in other water [Foot-note: i,¢., not 
fresh and new, yet cold); and if you cannot in cold 
water,thenin warm. But if you have neither, then 
pour water three times on the head, in the name of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

Of course Bryennios’s foot-netes must be taken 
for what they are worth. We see no evidence 
in the text that clinic baptism is referred to. It 
appears to be lack of water that is referred tp, 
not sickness of the candidate, as in the famons 
passage in Cyprian’s Letter “Ad Magnum.”. 
“ Living water” of course includes all. moving 
water in streams and seas, as well as the water 
just drawn from a well which, the Samaritan 











woman called living water. 


, 


Tue first careful and intelligent discussion of 
the new document from a Baptist source is in 
The Canadian Baptist, But Canada has one ad- 
mirable Baptist historical scholar, Professor 
Newman, and we naturally guess that his hand 
isinit. The writer says: 


“Justin Martyr, about the genuineness of whose 
‘ Apology’ there is no dispute, wrote at about the 
date to which this document is attributed. He is 
perfectly clear on immersion of believers preceded 
by fasting and prayer, but makes no allowance for 
sprmkling even in the absence of a sufficiency of 
water. Again it was not absolutely certain that 
trine immersion was introduced so early as the mid- 
die of the second century. Some have supposed 
that it was introduced after the beginning of the 
controversies onthe Godhead, If this document 
be genuine, and as early as supposed, it must have 
been introduced at the very latest soon after the 
close of the apostolic age. In the East, from whence 
this document comes, trine immersion has been 
kept up from that day to this; so there could have 
been no motive, it would seem, for forging the 
passage permitting sprinkling when a sufficiency of 
water could not be obtained for immersion, It is 
hard to believe that this was more than a hypothet- 
ical case.” 

The Canadian Baptist proceeds to show how 
formalism had begun to blossom, as seen in the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer and the fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, This looks, it thinks, 
like a period later than the first half of the 
second century, especially as Justin Martyr, “in 
his very minute account of the Lord’s Supper,” 
gives no formal prayers to accompany it. The 
writer is inclined to think the document of a 
later date than Bryennios and Harnack allow, 
and suspects it may belong to the third quarter 
of the second century, and be “a product of the 
Montanistic movement.” 





Tue priestly power of the Roman Church is 
still, even in this land of liberty, an oppressive, 
we had almost said, degrading yoke on Catholic 
manhood. The laity have the poor privilege of 
electing trustees ; but trustees seem to have what- 
ever rights the priests choose to concede to 
them. A German church in Buffalo, St, Boniface’s, 
has been arbitrarily closed by the Bishop be- 
cause the people wished to have a larger 
board of trustees than the priest was willing to 
allow. He wanted only three; they wanted 
seven, which the etatute allows. Because 
they will not give up this notion, the church 
has been interdicted, and the pastor removed. 
The people are thus deprived of religious services 
and of the sacraments for no other fault than 
refusal to submit to an arbitrary decision of 
priest and prelate. In spiritual matters, accord- 
ing tothe Catholic system, it is the duty of 
priest and layman alike to render unquestioning 
obedience ; but interference, like that of Bishop 
Ryan in a matter of mere congregational detail, 
is an invasion, it seems to us, of the rights and 
dignity of Catholic manhood, Unless we misin- 
terpret the signs, the laity of the American 
Catholic Church are beginning to feel that they 
have some rights which are worth defending, 
and arbitrary ecclesiastics are likely to discover 
that they may strain their authority just a little 
too much. Itis to be hoped that the Catholic 
Council to be held in Baltimore next Fall will 
adjust these matters witha due regard to the 
rights of the laity. 





For the most part, we presume, the Catholic 
press will take the hint given in the preface to 
Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, and refrain from 
criticising its statistics, because they are reported 
by the archbishops and bishops, ‘‘ attacks on the 
Catholic hierarchy” being ‘‘scarcely consistent 
with loyalty to the Church,” The Catholic 
Standard, however, refuses to be repressed, It 
boldly says that this putting of the matter strains 
the “line of argument to the point of snapping.” 
It insists that the fact that defective statistics 
and computations are furnished by the prelates 
is no reason for withholding criticism, All this 
is obvious enough to Protestants ; but we fear it 
is a new doctrine to Catholics, whose habit of 
abject submission to priest and prelate has been 
80 long cultivated as to have become almost 
second nature. Other Catholic papers may criti- 
cise the Directory; but they will aim their shots 
at the publishers, This is a polite way of hitting 
the bishops, without appearing to,have them in 
mind, There has been plenty of ground for 
complaint against the summary of the Directory. 
We pointed out a blunder in simple addition, two 
weeks ago, in the Directory for 1888, which gave 
the Church upward of 436,000 more population 
than the figures warranted; and The Catholic 
Standard calls attention to some strange state- 
ments in the present Directory. It says: 

“In the ‘ Ecclesiastical Summary’ of the Direc- 
tory for 1884 the number of churches in the Archdi- 
ocese of Baltimore is given as three hundred and 


cese, and to our surprise we found there exactly 

game figurés. Turming to the Directory for 

year 1888, we found there the number of churches 
stated both in the ‘ summary’ and in the detailed re- 
port as one hundred and thirty-seven ; thus, according 
to the Directory, making an increase in the Archdt- 
ocese of Baltimore in one year of two hundred and 
two churches.” 





the 


population reported for some of the dioceses 
unchanged year after year. Not only is 
in compilation required, but the method 
of computing the Catholic pupulation should be ~ 
changed. In England the reports of Catholic 
population are being seriously questioned. In 
the London Tablet correspondents are 
attention to appalling discrepancies and to 
faults in the method of computation. One of 
them protests against making the baptismal 
register the basis. He knows, he says, of a reg» 
ister, which is in no wise exceptional, in which 
in 257 entries for one year 137 are of children of 
Protestant parents, and one-fourth more are of 
children of mixed marriages. ‘‘ Now,” he asks, 
‘what right have we to build up our numbers 
upon the baptisms of Protestant children? What 
chance is there of these children being brought 


‘up Catholics? The system of calculating the gen- 


eral population from the births may be sound ; 
but to calculate the number of Catholics from 
the baptisms of their priests is thoroughly 
unsound,” He gives the following table as an 
illustration ; 


“The first column states the priest’s own census 
of his congregation ; the second column is the number 
of his baptisms for the year, and the third column is 
the number of the congregations calculated upon the 
birth-rate of Edinburgh (one in thirty-one) : 


q) (2) (8) 
(a) 106 17 527 
(b) 519 4 248 
(e) 530 “4 1,864 
(@ 600 1 841 
© 90 16 496 
Vv) 925 20 600 

He adds this other fact; 


“How comes it that every year brings with & such 
a large number of baptisms, and every year falla to 
bring a corresponding number of confirmations? 
This year we have 13,770 baptisms compared with 
6,488 confirmations, including, no doubt, converts 
and grown up people—a difference of 7,262. Some- 
thing more than death must account for this. It is 
principally, that numbers of children baptized by us 
never come to be really ours.” 


In Canada, according to the Government census 
of 1881, there was a Catholic population of 1,791- 
982, while the figures of the Directory for the 
same year weremore than 150,000 larger, 





Wes are told by the New York Tribune that the 
church in St. Louis, where the Evangelist Har- 
rison has been holding meetings, rigorously ex- 
cluded colored people and gave them to under- 
stand that their presence in the white folk» 
revival would:not be tolerated, The church in 
question is, we presume, the Centenary church 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (South). Re- 
membering that a similar incident ocourred in 
the Northern Methodist church in Birmingham, 
Als., the Southern church in St, Louis may say: 
“ After you, brethren.” Christ pronounced an 
awful curse against those who should hinder the 
“little ones '’ from coming into the kingdom, 
How dare one of his ambassadors forbid such to 
approach his altars? The Blessed Master said: 
‘*Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast 
out” ; but this St. Louis church dares to cast out 
those whom the King they profess to obey in- 
vited to come tohim. How long will such cruel, 
wicked, Satanic prejudice rule in our beloved 
South land? : 





Bisnor Gripert Haven, one of the most posi- 
tive men ever elected to the Methodist bishopric, 
and therefore one of the most lamented in his 
death, presided over the Texas Conference in 
1878. Certain facts were brought out about the 
character of two of the colored ministers, which 
caused the Bishop to speak very strongly in re- 
buke, assuring the Conference that,in the region 
he came from, such conduct, if proved, would 
send men to the ‘penitentiary and not into the 
pulpit. The next morning he gave out the 
hymn, “A charge to keep I have,” and called on 
a colored brother to pray. His prayer is still re- 
membered, and was as follows, as given in The 
Southwestern Advocate ; 

“O Lord, dou am honest, great an’ holy ; notting 
dat am unclean an’ dishonest can tuch de, 0, Lord, 
come an’ teach ali classes an’ colors de lesson ob 
honesty ; make um honest wid dare tongues, dare 
feet, dare hans an’ dare heads. 0, Lord, make um 
honest inside an’ out, in de dark an’ in de light. 
O, Lord, sweet Babe of Bethlenem, come and bress 
our Bishop; front an’ fight his ebry battle; send 
him threw dis world like a pigeon on de wings ob de 
eagie,an’ when de race am run, an’ de last battle 
am fought wid dat ole serpent, de Debil, an’ dar am 
no more for him to doin dis world, let him mount 
de chariot an’ hab a short ride home; an’ den, Lord, 
on de plains ob glory, himself ali covered wid glory, 
let him ground his arms near de throne ob de Lamb, 
an’ lib, an’ rest, an’ shout, foreber an’ eber.” 

This prayer was uttered with a well-controlled 
and musical voice, with a power and pathos no 
one could forget. At the closea volley of 
‘+ amens” arose from all who were in thé house. 





Ar the late meeting of that same Texas Metho- 
dist Conference, Bishop Andrews presided. The 
Conference was held in the flourishing town of 
Paris, where the Congregationalists have lately 
established a church which has received liberal 
assistance from the Home Missionary Society 
and the Congregational Union. A Methodist — 





The same poper calls attention to the fact thet 


local preacher, who attends this Congregations — 
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church was, says The Southwestern Advocate, 
the host of Bishop Andrews, and wished to have 
him preach in that church while in town. He 
spoke to the pastor about it, who seemed pleased 
and said nothing would gratify him more. But 
here we quote from The Southwestern Advocate : 

“A day or two after he saw the local preacher 
again, who said he had changed his mind as to the 
matter of allowing the Bishop to preach in his 
church, It was a known fact that Bishop Andrews 
was in the city presiding over a colored conference, 
and he thought if he should allow him to occupy his 
pulpit the influence would be bad. We would like to 
know whether it was Christ or caste that led this 
mau to change his mind and not allow the Bishop to 
preachin his church? If it was caste, we suggest to 
our Congregational] brethren the propriety of point- 
ing one or two of their guns in that direction for a 
season.” 

We can say no tens, 

THERE are Ld very few bodies of 
Protestant Christians, if any, outside of the 
Christadelphians, who would claim to be the only 
true Church of Christ, however strongly they 
may boast their superior regularity. A corres- 
pondent sends us as a curiosity of ecclesiastical 
history the following copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously, June 18th, 1874, at 
Brownsville, Or., by the Oregon Baptist Associa- 
tion. It was presented a committee, of which 
Prof. Mark Bailey, of the Oregon State Univer- 
sity, was chairman : 

“ Whereas, There is a spirit abroad in the land 
falsely called ‘liberalism,’ which threatens serious 
danger to our Zion, therefore, 

** Resolved, That we believe that there is but one 
true Church of Christ—to wit, the Baptist Church; 
and that all his ordinances and their admipistration 
were committed to that Church and no other; and 
that the trast has never been changed nor abrogated; 
and hence thatal] administrations of the ordinances 
of Christ by other organizations claiming to be his 
churches are invalid and void, and wil] not be recog- 
nized by us as true, nor their officers considered as 
officers of a Gospe] Church.” 


We do not offer this as a fair statement of Bap- 
tist belief ; for such it certainly is not, 





Turns is a gleam of hope for the Malagassy. 
It is reported that the French Government has 
sent instructions to ite representatives in Mada- 
gascar to make peace with the Hovas on any 
terms. This, is not at all improbable, as the 
French troops have suffered severely from the 
climate, and the subjugation of Tonquin 
promises to be a bigger enterprise than was an- 
ticipated. It will doubtless be mortifying to 
French pride to withdraw from Madagascar ; but 
France will get no sympathy on that account. 
It ought to have bad prideand manliness enough 
not to act the part of a bully toward a weak and 
inoffensive people, who have been struggling to 
make themselves worthy of the toleration of the 
greater and more fortunate nations of the world. 
The kind of warfare the valorous French have been 
carrying on is known among civilized nations as 
ot the most disreputablesort. Their gun-boats 
sneak along the shore and shell the huts of de- 
fenseless towns; and the commander bears the 
title of Admiral! But the really noble Hovas 
have been inspired with new courage by the 
arrival of some Krupp guna, and the placing of 
an English soldier in command of their forces, 
They are heartily united in their hour of trial, 
and their loyalty to their new sovereign is touch- 
ing and beautiful. The latest mails bring ac- 
counts of the first public appearance of the 
Queen. The assemblage gathered to greet her 
has seldom been equaled in numbers. An Eng- 
lishman writes that he never saw so many peo- 
ple together. The estimates of the crowd varied 
from 250,000 to 500,000, The arrangements 
were so carefully made that sno serious 
accidents occurred, and the vast gather- 
ing was under perfect control, The 
Queen sat on a platform, under @ canopy 
which bore, in golden letters, these sentences: 


“Glory to God in the Highest,” ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth.” ‘Good will toward men,” ‘God be 
with us.” At her right hand, on a table, rested 


a copy of the Bible, After receiving the saluta- 
tions of the representatives of the people she de- 
livered a speech, in which she declared that 
treaties with foreign powers must be kept invio- 
late, and ‘reminded her subjects, in scriptural 
phrase, that “ righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
and that the “ fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” The Prime Minister followed, 
speaking particularly of the invaders, and de- 
claring most emphatically that no territory, ‘‘not 
even the size of a grain of rice,” would he given 
them. Cannon were fired and the air was filled 
with rejoicing. Long live, say we, Ranavalona 
ITI, and may her little nation be saved from the 
heel of the French persecutor ! 





Tue Presidential “boom-makers” in the Re- 
publican Party this year are having an exceed- 
ingly hard time of it. Several ‘‘ booms” have 
been started for different candidates ; but some- 
how they are.no sooner fairly under way than 
they begin to show signs of a collapse. The 
simple truth ie that the general political tem- 
per of the Republican Party in this country is 
not now of the type that favors the creationof * 





“booms” -in behalf of ‘anybody. The ‘worst 


thing that could happen to any would-be Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency would be to 
have it generally understood that a set of politi- 
cal wire-pullers have taken him into their spe- 
cial charge, and have undertaken to “fix” 
things, so as to secure his nomination, Thia 
would be almost certain to defeat his nomina- 
tion ; and if nominated in this way he would 
stand a very poor chance of being elected. The 
day of the Conkiings, the Camerons, and the 
men of their stripe, has passed away, as we hope, 
never to return. The Republican voters very 
generally propose to take ahand in the matter 
of nominating candidates, and not leave 
all this work to be done by self-appointed 
‘*hosses”; and when the candidates are nomin- 
ated by a fair and honest expression of the views 
and wishes ef the majority, then they propose 
to give these candidates their united and hearty 
support. This, so far as we can judge, is the 
prevailing temper of the Republican Party; 
and unless the Chicago Convention shall com- 
mit some egregious blunder in the selection of 
candidates, or in the manner of the selection, 
the signs of the times strongly indicate that the 
Republicans will win at the next Presidential 
election, The party was never in a better con- 
dition for a strong and successful campaign 
than at the preserit moment, provided it has the 
right sort of men for standard bearers. This 
will secure the Independent vote in New York 
State and other states ; and this will be enough 
to determine the result of the election. Let us 
have no blunders in er to men or methods, 
Tux Civil Service Coniston, appointed 
under the law of Congress, has just made its 
first annual report, The law was passed but 
Jittle more than a year since, and the Commis- 
sion, since its appointment, has been busily en- 
gaged in preparing the rules to be observed in 
conformity with those prescribed by Congress, 
andin getting the system into working order. 
The system may now be considered in successful 
operation. The report of the Commission states 
the fact that it now governs appointments to 
fourteen thousand clerical places. Under the 
law it can be extended by simply an executive 
order to other similar placcs as rapidly as may 
seem desirable, and should be extended until it 
embraces the whole clerical force employed by 
the Government. Already some five hundred 
persons have been appointed, under the rules of 
this system, outside of Washington, and the ap- 
pointments, both in Washington and elsewhere, 
have proved eminently satisfactory, The system 
may now be said tobe fairly under way, and 
working exceedingly well, disappointing the 
widhes of those politicians who have predicted 
its failure and want touse the offices of the 
Government as the means of promoting their 
own selfish ends, It issimply just to the Presi- 
dent to say that, whatever may be his private 
opinions on the subject, he has been officially 
faithful in giving effect to the law. He could 
have blockaded the whole system simply by not 
acting ; but such has not been at all his policy. 
He has obeyed the demand of public sentiment 
on this subject ; and should the people next Fall 
eleet a Republican President, the same policy 
will be continued. No such certainty existe if 
the Democrats win the election ; and this is one 
among many reasons why they should be de- 
feated. 








Ex-PostTmasTeR-GENERAL James, in his recent 
testimony before the House Investigating Com- 
mittee, detailed the circumstances under which 
the enormous swindle upon the Government, 
perpetrated by the “Star Route” thieves, was 
brought to the knowledge of President Garfield 
soon after his inauguration. When the figures 
were spread before him he was asked whether 
the prosecution should be civil or criminal, and 
he at once replied in favor of the latter. And 
when it was suggested to him that such a course 
might strike some men in high places, and 
might involve some persons who had acted a 
prominent part in securing his election, and 
might seriously complicate political matters, he 
promptly answered: “T have sworn to execute 
the laws. Go ahead regardless of where or 
whom you hit. Idirect you not only to probe 
this ulcer to the bottom, but to cut it out.” Mr. 
James says that these are the exact words which 
fell from the President’s lips, and that under 
his emphatic order the work of prosecution was 
commenced, The President did not live to see 
the end, Yet the language he uttered on that 
occasion reflects the highest honor upon his 
character. It shows that he meant to keep his 
oath and faithfully discharge the duties of his 
office. 





«.++While we have had no complaint from the 
oftice of the American Missionary Union that 


our statement of the séttlement of the difficulty | 


between the Baptist and Lutheran missionaries 
in the Telugu Mission in India was unfair, 
we have received such complaint from another 


very responsible Baptist quarter. We are told. 


by one, than whom no mn hes had better 


opportunities to know all ‘the facts, that ‘the: 
charge of stirring up caste prejudice must rest’ 


‘on native helpers in the Lutheran employ, who 
dréw off 500 converts by telling them’ that the 


Baptist Christians were low-caste people. He 
tells us that, if it is a matter of counting stolen 
sheep, the Lutherans have stolen five where the 
Baptists have stolen one, and that nine-tenths 
of all the Lutheran converts in that mission dur- 
ing the last six years have been drawn from the 
Ongole Baptist Christians, Our informant in- 
sists that there has been nothing in the conduct 
of the Baptist missions which could be “ dis- 
claimed ” by the officers of the Missionary Union 
at home, 


. The Rev. Henry A. Powell preached a 
sermon in the Lee Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn, last Sabbath evening, on 
theater going, and among other things referred 
to the teachings of the actors. He said: 

“ Religion is caricatured and made to wear the 
garb of hypocrisy. Words are uttered which, if 
spoken in your parlor, would cause you to eject 
the speaker. I do not say that there are not exocp- 
tions; but out of every ten plays produced in our 
theaters nine at least are objectionable, when viewed 
from @ mora) stand-point. By these features the 
young are in peril. It isa fact that a majority of 
Christian people derive a portion of their amuse- 
ment through this channe). There are devoted 
Christians who now and then visit the theater. Is 
itright for themto do so? This question each 
must answer for himself. There can be no inflexi- 
bie rule; but the Christian has no right to any enjoy- 
ment that retards his spiritual development,” 


.-+.The old band of Garrisonian abolitionists 
will not lack a defender so long as Uliver John- 
son lives. Whoever says a word disparaging 
their character or wisdom will be sure to find 
Oliver Johnson after him. We hardly like to 
deny any of Mr. Johnson's assertions, because we 
do not want to be drawn into an interminable 
discussion ; but as to the “ unfriendly attitude 
toward Christianity” on the part of Garrison 
and a large portion of his followers, which Mr. 
Johnson denies, we know that their language 
was such, and frequently such, as to bear scarce 
any otherinterpretation, Nor do we at all allow 
that the “Tappans and Leavitt and Cox and 
Goodell and Judge Jay” were in any proper sense 
Garrison’s disciples. They themselves would have 
utterly denied it. Garrison was a man of wide 
influence ; but he was not the fountain of all the 
anti-slavery sentiment of his day. 


..We print this week the last of four arti- 
eles by Dr.Daniel Dorchester, in which he shows 
the very great progress which the temperance 
reformation has made during the century, Miss 
Frances E, Willard also gives us a chapter in the 
Illinois campaign, and Mr, J, F. Claflin shows 
why a heavy tax should be retained on the man- 
ufacture of whisky, and Joseph Cook gives 
opinions on ‘‘practically non-intoxicating” Bible 
wines (which we do not indorse), not tospeak of 
our own editorial. Indeed, this may be called a 
temperance number of THz INDEPENDENT. We 
believe the end uf the century will see prohibi- 
tion adopted over nearly our whole country, and 
that by the help of a large portion of our adopted 
citizens who were at first hostile to such legisla- 
tion. And yet people tell us the world is grow- 
ing worse and worse. 


. .Of the twenty-five members of the Congre- 
gational Commission appointed to draw up a 
creed, twenty-two signed that which was agreed 
upon. Of the three others one never met with 
the Commission and resigned some time ago, 
and two—Dr. E. K. Alden, of the American 
Board, and Prof, W. 8. Karr, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary—withbeld their signatures. Dr, 
Alden’s special objections were that the doctrine 
of the triunity was not expressed with sufficient 
explicitness ; that the word vicarious is not ap- 
plied to our Lord’s Atonement ; that the purpose 
of the baptism of infants as the seal of a cove- 
nant is not defined ; and that it is not distinctly 
stated that probation ends with life. We under- 
stand that no one has authority to state what 
reasons induced Profesor Karr to withhold his 
signature, 


...We congratulate the American Board in 
securing a worthy successor to Secretary Means, 
in the person of Prof. Judson Smith, of 
Oberlin. Professor Smith is a graduate of Am- 
herst (1859), but has since then been identified 
with the West. He is an excellent scholar, and 
a vigorous and able man. The missions in China 
and Africa willcome under his charge, and it 
will be remembered that the new Shanse mission 
in China is composed entirely of members of the 
‘Oberlin Band.” Many graduates of Oberlin 
are missionaries in Africa, all of whom have a 
warm regard for their old instructor in Church 
History. Professor Smith read an able paper on 
“China and Christian Missions” at the St. 
Louis meeting of the Board in 1881. 


..As a curiosity of misapprehension we men- 
tion the comment of the Raleigh, N. C., Biblical 
Recorder (Baptist) on the “Teaching of the Apos- 
tles,” edited by Bryennios. We said that this 
wag the basis of the Seventh Book of the ‘‘Apos- 
tolic Constitutions” (fourth century) and that 
“the reviser ot sap eis book, put priests 


hdown ‘the éathatélogy, and thinned out the 
prayers.” Our Raleigh contemporary has it that 
the present editor Bryentiios ‘hae committed all 





these faults, and that, theref: the present edi- 
tion is valueless. sa 


for ‘prophets,’ put presdyters in, smoothed | F 





--We thank The Catholic Standard tor 
making a handsome apology for its error in at- 
tributing to Tuz InpepenpeNT a vulgar para- 
graph insulting the ‘“‘Romish” faith and its 
Irish supporters, which we quoted only to rebuke, 
We always respect a newspaper which shows 
a willingness to correct its errors; and that is 
our attitude toward our able Philadelphia con- 
temporary. It has pleased us to see how kindly 
The Pilot, The Catholic Examiner, and other 
Catholic papers have called the attention of the 
Standard to its mistake. 


.-»- The World, of this city, keeps up a steady 
tire at the Morrison tariff bill, by serving a notice, 
in various forms, upon the Democratic Party that, 
if that bill is passed by the House of Represent- 
atives for the purpose of making a party record, 
it will defcat the party in the next Presidential 
election. Congressman Randall seems to under- 
stand this, and is hence working to defeat the 
bill. The better way for the people is not to 
trust the tariff question in the hands of the 
Democrats at all, Their history shows that they 
cannot be safely trusted with it. 


.. The Universalist has somewhere picked up 
and incontinently swallows a marvelous version 
of the new Congregational creed, which professes 
faith in a “ fina] judgment, the issues of which 
are everlasting punishment and everlasting 
death.” No wonder our astonished contem- 
porary recalls the story of the colored theologian 
who told his flock: ‘“ Bred’ren, dar am two 
roads; one leads to Hell and de odder to ever- 
lasting damnation.” A listening brother called 
out: “If dat’s de case, dis nigger takes to de 
woods.” 


.. Judge Poland has introduced inco the 
House of Representatives a resolution proposing 
to abolish the custom of delivering eulogies upon 
its deceased members. His plan is to let any 
effusions of this character be printed in the 
Record of the House without being actually de- 
livered. The matter is not of much importance 
one way or the other; yet it would be quite as 
well to omit this eulogistic system altogether, 
since it is merely formal, often insincere, and in 
many cases wholly undeserved, 


....Two or three translations of General 
Gordon’s famous order permitting slavery in the 
Bddan are at band, and which is right is not 
quite clear. This seems to be the state of the 
case. It being determined to withdraw Egyptian 
control and English support, it was impossible 
to suppress local slavery. That Gordon yielded, 
but will do all he can to prevent the opening of 
the slave trade, We believe he is meeting the 
highest anticipations of his friends, and that he 
can be trusted. 


..Mr, Tilden continues to be politically a 
great a mystery as ever. Whether he wants to 
be the Democratic candidate for Presidency, or 
whether the Democratic Party wants him,even if 
he desires it, is what nobody seems to know. 
What is known is that he is a Democrat, that he 
has plenty of money, and that he was seventy 
years of age on the 9th of last February. All 
else is veiled in mystery. Even the state of his 
health is a question upon which his intimate 
friends are not agreed, 


....We earnestly hope that Congress will find 
time to take favorable action on the bills, sub- 
stantially identical, which have been reported 
favorably in both houses, securing national aid 
to education, These bills embody the important 
features which we have again and again sup- 
ported, and which have for their object to aid 
those states in which there is the greatest illit- 
eracy and which most veed national aid. 


....The Republican Party in this city will make 
a very grave mistake if it consents to be gov- 
erned by ‘‘ machine” men of the type of O’Brien, 
or to be sold out to any faction in the party. 
The way to get the most votes at the election 
next Fall is to dispense with the old ‘ machine” 
altogether, and let the voters be fully and fairly 
heard in all the preliminaries to the election. 
This is a bad year for “ machine” bosses, 


...-Last year the Arkansas Conference (white ) 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church reported 
4,146 communicants, This year, according to 
the Central Christian Advocate, it has only 1,877. 
Is there a blunder or a great decrease? The 
number of churches has increased, there being 
66 this year against 51 last. The Conference re- 
ported a net decrease of 290 communicants in 
the previous year. 


.. The Cashes, of South Carolina, who esteem 
themselves of the chivalry, are defiant murder- 
ers, flourishing with bloody hands their guns 
and daring the authorities to arrest them. We 
trust there is force enough in the state to over- 
power them, and that the gallows will not be 
thought to be too vulgar an end for these 
“gentlemen of honor,” these “knights” of 
blood, 


7 -- The Presidentis strongly urged to appoint 
Postm G | Gresham to the Circuit 
Judgeship in the Seventh Judicial Cirenit, made 
vacant by the recent resignation of Judge Mc- 
Crary. r-General was formerly 
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credit to himself and to the satisfaction of the 
public. 


..++ The Sun, of this city, points, as proof that 
Mr. Tilden did not sulk because he was not nom- 
inated at the last Presidential election, to the 
fact that he subscribed fifty-one thousand 
dollars toward the expenses of the Hancock cam- 
paign. This is certainly very strong evidence 
that Mr. Tilden is loyal to his party, even when 
he is not a candidate. 


.-The Quaker preacher, Mrs. Sarah F. 
Smiley, has been licensed by one of the most ad- 
vanced of the bishops of the Episcopal Church, 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, to read and explain 
the Scriptures ‘in such parishes as she is invited 
to teach in by the rectors.” But this is only to 
women. 


....Congress has just passed a bill, which the 
President has signed, to the effect “ that all pub- 
lic roads and highways, while kept up and main- 
tained as such, are declared to be post routes.” 
This is mich better than the endless detail of 
legislation in establishing specific postal routes, 


..We said that Methodists and Episcopa- 
lians are doing almost nothing in Utah. That 
statement needs a little modification. The 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists have to- 
gether 4,000 scholars. Methodists and Epixco- 
palians 1,470, 


. Congressman Wise, who has already 
fought thirteen duels, refuses to tight any more 
duels. The refusal shows his good sense, The 
fighter of a duel is in intention a deliberate mur- 
derer, and he may be such in fact, 


..A religious contemporary in Chicago 
boldly argues in defense of giving fatel doses of 
chloroform to those attacked with hydrophobia. 
But why draw the line at hydrophobia? 

——-_ —— 


READING NOTICES, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known — s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and wid friend 
and always p! proves true, 





IMPORTA NT. 
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DON'T You Do IT. 


Don'r suffer any longer with the pains and aches of 
Rieumatism; which make life aburden to you, Re: 
lief, speedy and permanent, can We procured at the 
nearest drug store, in the form of Kidney-Wort, El- 
dridge Malcolm, of West Bath, Maine, says: “ I was 
completely prostrated with Rheumatism and Kidney 
troubles and was not expected to recover. The first 
dose of Kidney-Wort helped me. Six doses put me 
on my feet. It has now entirely cyred me and I have 
had no trouble since,"—Adot, 
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2" A Thing of THeakep Oras in most brilliant 
shades possible on all fabrics are inade by the Diamond 
Dyes. Unequaled for brilliancy and dufability. 10 
cents at druggists. Send 2c. for 32 Sample Colors, 
Wells, Richardson & Oo,, Burlington, Vt,—Advt. 








Hanpy Trees, Shrubs and Vines of all desirable 
varieties and of every size and shape. Fruit and 
Ornamental, Deciduous and Evergreen. 

_ Eine & & Munnar, Fiusame, N.Y. 
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PORTRAITS. 


Our readers will notice an advertisement on the last 
Page of this paper from the “ American Portrait Com- 
pany,” Auburn, N. ¥. Those in want of anything in 
that line wilt do well, we think, to address this concern 





ONE IN EVERY SEVEN IN. 1883. 


AND 


OVER ONE IN TEN SINCE 1864, 


of those Insured under the ACCIDENT POLICIES .of™ - 22 3G 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Received Fatal or Disabling Injuries, and were paid Cash Benefits, Amount- 
ing to $864,255 21 in 1883, and Over $6,500,000 in All, 
in Sums from 43 Cents to $10,000. 


WE FURNISH INSURANCE THAT INSURES! 


OUR SURPLUS OF NEARLY $2,000,000 


BESIDES SPECIAL RESERVE OF 


ver $5,200, 


TO CARRY EVERY POLICY TO MATURITY, 
J ARE AMPLE TO MEET EVERY POSSIBLE EMERGENCY. 


’| Our Rates are as Low as will Secure full payment of Face Value of 





Policies. Cheaper Rates are a Sign of Defective Security. 





WE ISSUE ALSO EVERY DESIKABLE FORM OF 


Life and Endowment Policies, 


AT LOWEST CASH RATES, WITH PLAIN AND EQUITABLE CONTRACT. 


‘| Paid Life Policyholders $290,000 in 1883, and over $2,700,000. in. all. 





APPLY AT ONCE TO ANY AGENT, OR THE HOME OFFICE AT HARTFORD. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 





New York Office, ‘173 Broadway. ale 
R, M.. JOHNSON; Manager. ~ 
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Parisian Novelties 
DRESS COoODS. 


We are just opening a fine assortment of 
High Class Spring Novelties in Satin Soulé, 
Bourrettes, Velvet Frisé, Embroideried Nun’s 
Veiling and Drap d’Albatros, together with a 
large line of Tweed Suitings suitable for Tailor 
Made Garments, ete, 


in 


Proadvay HK { oth él. 


> 


Monel) 
caatiilile K (% 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


We will offer this week an additional line of 
All-Silk Turcoman Cross Stripes, at about half 
the Cost of Importation. 


Droadovary KH 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Financial. 
DUTIES, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Tue Tribune, of this city, gives an ab- 
stract of one of the reGent lectures of Mr. 
Eliis H. Roberts, at Cornell University, in 
regard to the tariff question. Mr. Roberts 
discusses the relation between protective 
tariff duties and wages and prices, not as a 
matter of mere speculation, but in the light 
of facts. His exhibit is so clear and in- 
structive that we have concluded to give 
the entire abstract of the lecture as follows: 

High wages, said Mr. Roberts in his 
lecture on ‘‘ Duties, Wages and Prices,” 
furnish the lever for lifting up the whole 
social and political fabric. They make 
labor skillful and productive, inventive and 
quick to grasp whatever has been accom- 
plished in other countries. The time has 
not yet gone by when persons of intelli- 
gence spoke of us as anagricultural people. 
Yet, in truth, the American people have 
rushed ahead of all in manufactures, Let 
me illustrate the demonstrations of statis- 
tics. Robert P. Porter, who has been mak- 
ing this subject a special study, in his ad- 
dress before the fair trade congress at 
Leamington, England, concluded that 
wages in the United States are from 60 to 
100 per cent. higher than in England, and 
150 per cent. higher than in Germany, 
France, Belgium and Holland. This view 
is confirmed by the reports of our consuls 
and by individual experience. In his last 
report Consul-General Merritt embodies the 
statement of A. D. Shaw, United States 
Consul at Manchester, of the wages of a 
cotton factory at Bolton, Cheshire. By the 
side of them place the wages paid during 
February, in a representative cotton millin 
this state, as given by the superintendent: 








New Yor 

‘ew York. Bolton. 
“3 5 59 
oo E 5 58 
- 60 436 
- 19 60 5 9% 
« 48 2581 
» 600 423 
= 1& 
- op week ( 
° a 

$8 9 00 
+» 1800 wa 





ina woolen mill in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
with those paid in one like it, in many re- 
spects, in New York state, as taken from 
the books of the company, with rates for 
February : 





New York. Scotland, 
Wogh-corters. 
SEE aceseccesenese paanecassnael $18 00 87 oO 
BEGTE . co coccrcccccghbesdocedboceodbedes ID OO 500 
ers, 
Biadbeccccscectocetedtvedbcecetbcsss 700 8 75 
Carding. 
PETER s coc c cccccccscece cccccccscoes 20 00 16 50 
Card-cleaners.......... eas seneunin’ 7 26 450 
Card-tenders, girls..............+++ 4 2 00 
Spinning. 
DIAIEOEIs 0gs vevesdodeccqscgececceces 18 00 700 
TMs c0cdocdgneeh cccoeesetests cosees 12 00 _ 
Sl nthintntnnendnensteaneéstenenees 400 1 65 
Warping and drawing 
Ov Becnaboccscccocescsecoscceccse 18 00 730 
Dresser-tenders, men.............. 1050 women 4 50 
GE cocsccsctedeccesnscduecesene 8350 to 400 150 
Weaving. 
80 00 16 30 
18 by 7 50 
- Wo 375 
10 ou 5 60 
Fi 
-.» B00 15 CO 
f os ad 8 76 
“ 00 8 7 
. 400 1% 
5 . 600 8 6 
Giggers and fullers 780 8% 








We can appeal to the nations in a body to 
declare whether it is not true that the mate- 
rial condition of the industrial classes is not 
better here than in any other land. The 
grand army of immigrants from every land 
flocking to our own is the answer. I cite 
these witnesses, 1,175,155 of whom have 
within ten years come from the British [sles 
alone. 

If we descend to a comparison of prices 
by commodities, we shall come to the like 
conclusion. In all articles of food, bread, 
wheat, corn, and oatmeal, the markets of 
this country always rule lower than in Brit- 
ain, taking the latteras the lowest elsewhere 
in the world. Beef, pork, and poultry are 
cheaper with us; and so, the country 
through, are tea, coffee, and even sugar at 
retail. The Liverpool market fixes the 
price, not of grain in general, as is often 
said, but of our surplu:. Our own price 
determines whether there will be any sur- 
plus or not. The American buys his cotton 
fabrics as cheaply as anybody. Anything 
made of wood, which is higher here than 
elsewhere, must be a curiosity, orsomething 
which takes value fromage,. We are con- 
stantly exporting leather and many of its 
products. In many of the products of iron 
we exec! other nations, and in steel we are 
at the forefront. In fron our progress is 
the most rapid. Many of our tools are 
cheaper than the English. Tea and coffee 
are sold in this country cheaper than any- 
where in Europe, and certainly much more 
so than under the heavy British duties. 
Sugar pays a very high duty in the United 
States; and yet, such are the facilities for 
refining here, that our retail prices are as 
low as those of Britain. At an equal dis- 
tance from the mines coal issold as cheaply 
in this country as in Britain. The most 
careful study will prove that all articles of 
prime necessity, including food in the essen- 
tial varieties and the comforts of life, are 
cheaper here, not only in their relation to 
wages, but in money, than in any other 
country. 

Consul-General Merritt gives as a repre- 
sentative schedule the ordinary expenses in 
detail of a carpenter in a colliery district, 
aman who earned $5 a week, and had a 
wife and three children, aged seven, five 
and four. The items may be classified as 
follows: 






Wow went GME, GROG, 0000 cccceccccccccccccccccccceccces 8 
For flour and butcher.........-csccccegeesscseeeecee 84 
Other provisions, with soap and candies......°:"" #2 ot 
Qhub, béer and tobacdo.....00..0eos cee. 40 
UNE s ode d odoced coccedee dedovecdoos cccsegce 4a 
i cinciisevcanecescsnebssnstiortebsecinsiiaciaseds 85 02 


Extended investigation by the Charity 
Organization Society in England upon a 
large number of instances of men earning an 
average of $5 a week, shows that 50 cents 
is all that is commonly allowed for cloth- 
ing the whole family. Lfke comparisons, 
carefully extended as far as has been practi- 
cable, bring to me, from workingmen in the 
State of New York, in many vocations, and 
earning from $8 to $25 a week, many in- 
structive statements. With families run- 
ning from four to ten persons, the expenses 
are like this: 






. wes «ses 1936 1095 t. 
eruiencesetcnavenrencen-breseth +43 fo Per cont: 
pee 18 0 % ber cont: 
) dy een 1 to If per con 
ET PR. AU Sper coat 
and miscellaneous, small percen 


Rilke and WOOlENB..........0+s0.eee0e 10 to 
Retail prices here and abroad will show 





the relation of the important articles in this 





list, The authorities for the are the 
latest consular reports and regular 
quotations of the daily papers. Compari- 
son is made between rural towns in Britain 


’ and Utica: 





16c, 

. = 

. 20 to 26c. 
8c. 


. 16 to 2c. 
16 to 20c. 


this country it will find that, for furniture 
and cutlery and the miscellaneous articles 
necessary, it will be charged as low rates 


as in any part of Britain or Europe. Plain - 


pottery is as cheap, glassware twenty per 
cent. cheaper; coarse carpets and blankets 
are as cheap here as elsewhere. A like 
equipment for a house is so to be bought 
for as little here as in Britain. The savings 
here on food will pay for the small share of 
the earnings appropriated to silks and wool- 
lens, of which the prices are higher. Rent 
is not more here than in Britain or Europe- 
under like conditions, though our people 
demand better accommodation, and natu- 
rally have to pay for it. Our studies show 
that, for three-fourths of the usual expen- 
ditures of a family, the prices are in favor 
of the United States. The money cost is 
actually less here than in the land of lower 
wages; and, with like comforts, the expense 
is, on the whole, lower in this country. 
Even the exceptional articles tend down- 


ward in the United States as nowhere else. 
—— ——— ____ — - -- -— —— 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Wir the gradual improvement of indus- 
trial enterprises the demand for money has 
slightly increased, though not to such an 
extent as to excite any alarm, as the supply 
still continues over-abundant upon the mar- 
ket. Large gold shipments continue to be 
made to Europe, and the question of how 
much we can spare without financial dis- 
turbance is now being agitated. If the 
coinage of standard silver dollars was 
stopped at once the existing amount in aly 
probability could be carried and maintained 
ona par with gold; but the situation is 
somewhat complicated as long as the com- 
pulsory coinage is in vogue. There is now 
on hand at the Treasury no less than 3,455 
tons of silver dollars, 742 tons of fractional 
silver and 140 tons of silver bullion. Should 
the present exportation of gold continue 
for any length of time, there is but little 
doubt but that it will go to a premium. 
The money market during the week was 
easy on call at 14@2} per cent, to borrow- 
ers on pledge of stock collateral, and 1@2 
per cent. to holders of Government bonds. 
Time loans on approved stocks were qnoted 
at 83@4 per cent. Prime mercantile dis- 
counts were a little firmer and single name 
paper has been advanced one-half of 1 per 
cent. Double name paper was also quoted 
at a similar advance about the middle of 
the week, but afterward declined one-half 
of 1 percent. The closing rates were4@ 
44 per cent. for double names and 5@5} 
per cent. for single names. The receipts 
for the interior continue in excess of the 
shipments. The withdrawals of gold from 
the Sub-Treasury since Feb. 21st, aggregate 
$9,240,000. The specie imports amounted 
to $70,486, and the specie exports to $6,- 
884,650.08, of which $254,757 were silver 
and the remainder gold. 

Stock Marxer.—The dealings of the 
stock market for the week displayed an al- 
most phenomenal dullness. Values were 
depressed by the heavy outflow of gold 
and the circulated reports of rate cut- 
ting, which, with the absence of support, 
caused a decline under the attacks of the 
room-traders. who are generally bearish in 
their tendencies, The present stagnation 
in the market is the natural result of manip- 
ulation and squeezes like those lately ex- 
perienced, which tends to keep outsiders 
at a greater distance, and even the profess- 





\ional operator is inclined to be shy under 


the circumstances. At present the disposi- 
tion seems to favor awaiting the develop- 
ments of the future, owing to the feeling 
of .distrust there is as to the probability of 
wrieé, Considéfing the recent advance, 
however, and the many unsatisfactory out- 
side conditions, the difficulties of enforcing 
a further rise, even by the squeezing pro- 





cess, are much more difficult to overcome 
than a month ago, and more likely to in- 
sure the market taking its natural course 
in the future. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds was quiet and heavy. The 44s. 
declined 4 and the 4s registered 4. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 

4368, 1891, reg... “18% 60, 196 139 ey 

4 1 Currency 6a, '96.131 -- 
seoeee Currency 68, '97.138 — 
Three berosuta.l0l* -~ \Gurrency Ge. 9.157 — 

RartroaD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
quiet and generally steady, with only unim- 
portant change inprices. The principal ac- 
tivity was in New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo 5s, at 558@3@?; Erie Second Con- 
sols at 928@92@} and Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg 5s, at 713@}; Fort Worth 
and Denver City Firsts advanced 1 per 
cent. to 68, and San Francisco Seconds 
(class B) 1 per cent. to 103. 

Bank Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the clearing-house last week was technical- 
ly a very unfavorable exhibit. The 
changes in the averages show an expansion 
in loans of $3,841,300; a loss in specie of 
$4,950,100, and in legal tenders of $2,095,- 
800; a decrease in deposits of $4,666,400, 
and an increase in circulation of $106,000. 
The movement for the week results ina 
loss in surplus reserve of $5,879,300, but 
the banks still hold $12,820,675 in excess of 
the legal requirements. The banks gained 
$15,000 through the interior movement and 
lost $5,100,000 poaee the operations of 
~ + maa and by the exports of 

old. 

° ForrigN Exonancr.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was dull, but firm, with a 
continued scarcity of bills. The nominal 
asking quotations for Sterling were $4.87} 
for ay bills, and $4.90} for demand. 
Actual business was done from full rates to 
concessions of 1 per cent. from the posted 
figures. In Continental Exchange, francs 
were unchanged at Woe or 60-day 
bills, and 5.10@.144 r checks. Reich- 
marks advan from 95@95} to 95 

for long sight; do., for short sight, remain 
at 958@954. 

















FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


We would call the attention of capitalists 
desirous of making safe investments to the 
bonds of the Elizabethtown, Lexington and 
Big Sandy R. R. Co. The interest is 6 per 
cent., payable in New York semi-annually. 
Particulars will be given on semen to 
es & Hatch, Bankers, No.5 Nassau St., 


‘Diviwenps.—The Union Pacific Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent., payable April 
ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


PRESTON, KEAN & CO, 


BANKERS. 
100 Washington Street, 


CHICAGO. 


We are reorganizing our Banking Busi- 
ness intoa National Bank, and ina few 
weeks will be known as 


“The Metropolitan National Bank,” 


With a paid-up capital of $500,000.00 
and an authorized capital of $2,000,000.00. 

We will continue our extensive JNVEST- 
MENT business, including Government 
Land Warrants and Commercial Paper 
under the same name, PRESTON, KEAN 
& CO., without change. 

We now have on hand for INVESTORS 
a line of first-class State, County, City and 
School Bonds; also Chicago 6 per cent. Car 
Trust Certificates, which are double secu- 
rity, non-taxable. 

We are prepared to buy choice Invest- 
ment Securities. 








Accounts of Banks, Merchants, and 
others received. ° 
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THE ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON AND 
BIG SANDY R. R. C08 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Interest 6 per cent., Payable in New York 
Semi-annually, March and September. 





Principal payable September Ist, 1902. In 
Denominations of $1,000 each. Au- 
thorized Issue, $3,500,000. 


SzcunEp—On the Company’s line, extending 
from the Big Sandy River (where connection is 
made with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway), 
via Ashland, Kentucky, to Lexington, Kentucky, 
181 miles, of which 109 miles are owned by the 
Company and the remainder leased for a term of 
years. The mortgage covers the railroad and 
franchises, rolling stock, real estate, depot build- 
ings, and all other property owned by the Com- 
pany. 

This road fills an important position in the 
railroad system of Kentucky. Its business is 
large and steadily increasing, as it affords a 
wealthy portion of the state facilities which 
have never before existed for railroad communi- 
cation with other sections, also with the Virgin- 
ias, the seaboard and the North. 

In brief, the Elizabethtown, Lexington and 
Big Sandy R. R. is an indispensable link in the 
Chesapeake and Ohio system, forming an im- 
portant through line between the West and 
South west and the Atlantic Coast, besides being 
a valuable local road, having no competitors in 
the region which it traverses and which could 
not readily be duplicated or paralleled. 

The road was opened in the Fall of 1881, since 
which time its progress in business and earnings 
has been such as to insure its permanent pros- 
perity, and afford ample demonstration of its 
ability to earn largely in excess of the amount 
required to meet the interest on the bonds, as 
the subjoined table of earnings will indicate : 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT—EARNINGS AND EX- 
' PENSES. 


FanvaRy Ist TO DECEMBER SisT. 





1888. 1882, Increase. 
*Earnings. +++ -@713,102 69 529,818 71 $183,783 98 
*Expenses,......... 496,594 60 377,848 56 118,746 10 
“Net Earnings..... $216,508 09 «$151,470 16 $65,087 88 


The annual interest charge is $210,000, an av- 
erage of $17,500 per month, while the net earn- 
ings average for the year 1883, notwithstanding 
the road was operated under exceptional disad- 
vantages during the early months of the year, over 
$18,000 per month, and since May, have aver- 
aged over $24,000 per month. 

A sinking fund is provided of $25,000 per an- 
num from the net earnings, ‘The sinking fund 
now amounts to $210,000, and will be increased 
at the end of the fiscal year by about #37,000— 
i. ¢., $25,000 for annual addition to the sinking 
fund from net earnings, and $12,000 from inter- 
est on the bonds previously held in the fund. 
The sinking fund is invested in the bonds of the 
Oompany by purchase. They are nol liable to be 
drawn for this purpose, or to be called in and 
paid before maturity without the consent of the 
holder. ‘ 

These bonds attract the favorable attention of 
investors, for the reason that they are now sell- 
ing far below their intrinsic value, because not 
80 widely known as other six per cent. bonds, 
which, while really no safer for investment, are 
selling at from 110 to 117. The present market 
Price is about 103 flat. 

We do not believe that the opportunity to in- 
vest, at about par, in a first-class six per cent. 
bond on a finished road, earning at the rate of 
One-third more than its interest charges, will be 
of long continuance. 

The bonds are listed and dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and orders received by us 


will be filled at the current market prices at the 
time. 
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JM. THORBURN & CO, 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
Beg to offer to their friends Eztra size 


LILIUM AURATUM 


QULDEN BANDED LILY OF SAPANL 


25c. EACH. $2.50 PER DOZEN. 
NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1884, 


Flower Seeds, Vegetal Seeds, eft. etc., tc, 





amount of 8 per sunt.» Mailed free. 
Union Nat Bank Building, N. 7 aceaa Bt ‘oom 28, 
nhion ~ . oO. 
Minnespolis, Minn. New York ity. WINTER RESORTS, 





BOOKS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


DRAWBAUGH 
Telephone and Telegraph Stock 


Under terms as of January 8th, 
WILL CLOSE 


TUESDAY,™MARCH 4th. 
PRICE, FULL-PAID SHARES, 


(NON-ASSESSABLE) 
$7.50 payable on Subscription, 


$7.50 payable after a favorable decision 
by U. 8. Court. 


B, K. JAMISON & CO., Bankers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
IOWA FARM LOANS. 


cent, net annual interest, ble in 
ey An my Address, eer pie 
CITY BANK, Forest City, Iowa. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS 12 IN N CHIGAGO, ON MAR 





A SPEC 
give prompt personal attention to out-of- sows 
orders. all Yor selerepess: 8. V. White & Co., 
10 Wall 8 ; Boody, McLellan & Co., 
Henry C. _. Esq., INDEPENDENT. ‘Chicago corre 
spondents: Wm. Young & Co,; McDermid, huss & Oo Oo 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Mata lighethsnis.ciesdiccriscsscsesceescecese 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


REAL ESTATE 8 ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED 224 4 fer 





SHELDON HOUSE 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
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Powe LOOME E. SHELDON, Sole Owner and Manager. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
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BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


PAYABLE IN OANY, PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
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CM WOM &. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 

[his well-known and favorably-located Hotel 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Coun “ 
First Class in all its nppoinimonte, A descrip 
of the Hotel with a brief = to the city will 
be sent on application. ard by the month 
according to location of rooms, 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 
late of Thousand Island House. 


DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY; N. ¥. 





pe ere. ee ae 


and 


T, See ~~ & CO., 
PRO RS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE. 
(@ORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORS. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 


THE ARLINGTON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been enlarged by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has sonsriet 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, P 











hotel. 
T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half 4 year. The cover has “Tue 
embosaed on it in large gilt let- 
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peda oe the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to amy address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . coccce coscccesccsspoccs OO OO 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and | 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver..........cccerssresesecrsss 2 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Size, 26x40.. occ ccee 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by A. 5. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...........ccs0seeceseesseee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, 1éx20.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY.WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX. 

Size, 16x20... Ce 10 
EDWIN M, STANTON. “Bixe, Iex2e.. srcccoecs 108 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
860 | 


pages, Price.,........ eevecceppedocecbes cage sn 07 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
GROTEE GU GUNS. <0.scccecvccccsecccosoceuessenmect 0 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che | 


Frdependent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage GREE ccccnerecncocees vases 83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage FEOC,.....cccceces 2 00 
26 < (6 mos,) cepdovescoenscsse aD 
17 9 (4 mos.) f  -wapebecondetbneve fe 
13 1 (3 mos,), Fd oceqpene... ae 
4 - (1 month), 7 ~ 30 
2 - (2 weeks), bt Ceres coceccercss 20 
1 Number (1 week), § . bbtredecsas cease Ue 
One subscription two Years..........4..ceeceeesee 5 00 
One subscription with one NEw subacriber, in 

Cie GOI o.0<nc0se chtnokocteneesesetenetneane 5 00 


One subscription with two nzw peers in 
one remittance.. 
One subscription three ‘years. . p conse ceguencess: eees 
One subscription with three wew subscribers, 
IM ODE FOMISCANCE.........ccceeceerececeseveseres 
One subscription four years,. 
One subscription with four — Arama sale} in 
one remittance,...........+. 
One subscription five: years... i 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FRroM SUB 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order thatany one soinclined may read a few con 
secutive pumbers of THz InpEPENPENT, end thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a. 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $3.70 in addition will! 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subseriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tux: 
INDEPENDENT. 

tar" Remittances should be made in Money Orders,. 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReaisTerEep Lerrzr, The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, end all Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in ERA ars parton 


iicetenteaae ees tae ai 


ie 80 ons of pe Mu may 
Umass ee as sett ai 
fie chenee sn the date of expleation aie g 
Iptrecel ther put or ents age cic 
SSP AMOPEN ESS, xy mae 
pare ee THE INDEPEN DENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OrueRr first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe Inpgerenpent, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
aes see eee 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
ome. 4 to As inch, mere oe Se oo: 


ea eae H ca ere 





in advance. - 


‘251 Broadway, New York.” 
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Commercial. 
THE OPINION OF THE MEBR- 
CHANTS. 


Tas Chamber of Commerce, of this city, 
recently adopted the following preamble 
and resolutions: 

‘“* Whereas, In the opinion of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, it is desir- 
able that the metallic money of the United States 
should consist of goll and silver coin of inter- 
changeable relative value, and that coinage 
should be regulated in accordance with the needs 
of commerce and the convenience of the people ; 
and 

‘* Whereas, The amount of silver dollars now 
accumulated in the Government vaults is largely 
in excess of the wants of commerce, and where- 
as experience has demonstrated that this excess 
cannot be used at present as a circulating 
medium ; and 

‘* Whereas, The continued coinage of two 
millions of dollars per month constitutes a grave 
element of disturbance and danger to the finan- 
cial and commercial interests of the country; 
therefore, 

** Resolved, 1st, That, in the opinion of this 
Chamber, the public good requires that the coin- 
age of silver dollars should be immediately sus- 
pended by act of Congress, for a period of at 
least two years, 

** Resolved, 2d, That, in the opinion of this 
Chamber, Congress should prohibit the further 
issue of bills of a smaller denomination than five 
dollars, and thus insure the substitution of silver 
coins for such bills, 

** Resolved, 3d, That a committee of twenty be 
appointed by the chair, of which the vice-presi- 
dent shall be chairman, whose duty it shall be to 
prepare a memorial to Congress, embodying the 
spirit of the foregoing resolutions, and to cause 
the same to be circulated for the signatures ond 
indorsement of the citizens of this state, and 
also to invite the co-operation cf leading com- 
mercial bodies in other states, and that said com- 
mittee be ompowered to present such memorial 
to Congress and to urge immediate legislation 
thereon.” 

The Chamber of Commerce, of this city, 
consists of a large number of gentlemen 
who represent the soundest business sense 
of the city and of the country generally. 
The above resolutions express that sense in 
regard to the silver question. Acommittee 
was appointed to convey the same sense to 
Congress in the form ofa memorial. The 
suggestion in regard to small bills, if 
adopted, would make room for the circula- 
tion of some fifty millions of dollars in sil- 
ver; and although the people might not 
like it at first, they would soon get used to 
the change. Nothing can be more stupid 
than to coin and pile up in the Treasury 
silver dollars which the people do not want. 
That folly should stop at once, whatever 
else may be done or not done. 

hoe oem ee 


DRY GOODS. 


InpicaTions are encouraging in the mar- 
ket for dry goods, and prospects for the fu- 
ture grow brighter every day, owing to the 
increasing activity there is manifest 
throughout the different departments of 
the trade, The actual amount of business 
is not up to expectations, however, on ac- 
count of the continued inclemency of the 
weather which has prevailed during the 
week, There was a very fair representation 
of retail buyers in the market, and their 
purchases of seasonable goods reached a 
considerable aggregate amount; but there 
was less “snap” and “vim” to the de- 
mand than has sometimes been witnessed at 
this time of the year. Commission houses 
are quiet as regards transactions with buy- 
ers on the spot; but avery fair business has 
been done by salesmen on the road, with a 
good movement in certain fabrics on ac- 
count of back orders. The jobbing trade 
is steadily improving, and a fairly satisfac- 
tory business was done by the leading firms— 
dress goods, wash fabrics, ginghams, lawns, 
fine sateens, indigo blue prints, white 
goods, etc., having severally been in pretty 
good demand by retailers, while a fair dis- 
tribution of prints and domestics was made 
in some quarters. Accounts from Western 
markets indicate that jobbers are doing a 
very fair trade, and a moderately good busi- 
ness is reported in the South and South- 
west. 

Corroy Goops.—There is little change to 
report in the condition of the cotton goods 
market. Jobbers are making fairly satis- 
factory sales of plain and colored cottons 
in package and assorted lots; but the de- 








mand at first hands continues light, pur 
chases being apparently governed by actual 
requirements. The tone of the market is 
steady, and the most desirable makes of 
brown, bleached and colored cottons are 
well-conditioned as to supply; but low- 
grade brown and bleached goods are some- 
what less firm, and slight conceseions can 
be occasionally obtained by shrewd buyers. 
Wide sheetings continued in steady de- 
mand, light supply and firm, while there 
was a fairly active movement in white 
goods at unchanged prices. There was a 
fair call for certain makes of goods for 
conversion purposes, resulting in consider- 
able business, and the export trade was of 
moderate proportions. 

Put Croras.—The demand for print 
cloths is but nominal, with prices very low, 
some being sold at Providence this week, 
extra 64x64s at Sc. cash, and more can 
probably be bought at these figures. 

Prints.—There was little if any improve- 
ment in the demand for fancy prints at 
agents’ hands, selections having been chiefly 
restricted to small parcels of specialties for 
freshening jobbers’ stocks. Indigo blues 
continued in good request, and leading 
makes are largely sold in advance of pro- 
duction. Shirtings, furnitures, grays and 
block plaids were severally in fair demand 
and steady in price. The jobbing trade 
in calicoes was fair at times, but the weck’s 
business, as a whole, was somewhat dis- 
appointing and barely up to the average of 
the corresponding time in former years. 
Printers are curtailing production because 
of the late lull in the demand for fancy prints. 
The Gloucester, Greenwich and Conestoga 
print works have stopped entirely for the 
present, and others, as American, Allen’s, 
etc., are running on short time. 

Wik Prints, Lawns, Piqugs, rto.—The 
jobbing trade in wide prints, as sateens, 
foulards, cretonnes, etc., was fairly active 
at times, and a good distribution of printed 
lawns and piques was made by leading job- 
bers. There was also a steady call for 
small reassortments of the above fabrics at 
first hands, and prices were steadily main- 
tained along the whole line. 

Grvcuams AND Wasn Fasrics were fairly 
active in jobbers’ hands; dress ginghams, 
staples, block plaids, chambrays, seersuck- 
ers and fine wash goods having severally 
met with liberal sales. The demand at first 
hands was spasmodic, irregular, and upon 
the whole sluggish. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady call 
at first hands for duplicate parcels of all 
wool, worsted and cotton dress fabrics, re- 
sulting in a fair aggregate business; and a 
fairly satisfactory trade in this department 
was reported by leading jobbers. Brocades, 
yarn-dyed fancies, changeable mohairs, 
block plaids, etc., were in steady request, 
and fair sales of nuns’ veiling, lace bunt- 
ings, lenos, etc., were effected by agents 
representing the most popular makes. The 
Manchester mills are successfully introduc- 
ing anew fabric called ‘‘ Toile de Prin- 
cesse,” printed in chintz effects upon a 
worsted material about the weight of nuns’ 
veiling. 

Woores Goons,—There has been an ia- 
crease in the amount of business done in 
this department during the past week, 
which has not been experienced for some 
months previous. Buyers of clothing wool- 
ens were in the market from the West for 
the first time this season in any force, and, 
although more shopping than trading has 
been done so far, there were some very 
good orders given for the best selections of 
new goods. The market is ina stronger 
position than anticipated, through the cau- 
tious policy of manufacturers and the de- 
termination of many to close their mills 
rather than suffer any serious break in 
prices. At the same time business with 
wholesale clothiers has been moderately 
good as regards Spring fabrics, while stocks 
of all kinds in their hands are lighter than 
usual, The delay and hesitancy ;of the 
trade in giving orders for cloths is due 
largely to general causes, tending to restrict 
operations that have been previously ex- 
panded through too easy accommodations. 
But, however conservative business may 
be, the shrinkage in volume secms likely to 
be borne by the manufacturers, and the 
market to remain more or less steady in 
values. The new business of the week was 
mainly in heavy cassimeres, overcoatings, 


~ 


etc., but worsteds and satinets received as 
much, if not more, attention than before. 
In miscellaneous dry goods woolens there 
was also some improvement. Retailers 
and cloakmakers were more generally in 
quest of ladies’ cloths for suitings and 
cloakings. Jersey cloths were the leading 
attraction, and some large lots were dis- 
posed of, though they were again some- 
what more quiet at the close of the week. 
This section of the market is still behind, 
- however, as retuilers have had a very dull 
season, through the extreme inclemency of 
the weather. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


There has not been much change in the 
character or amount of business in foreign 
goods, except that spot transactions were 
somewhat hampered on account of the 
lack of sunshine, which made the exami- 
nation of goods very unsatisfactory. There 
was, however, a moderately fair general 
business with most of the leading houses. 
The slow increase in the démand from re- 
tailers is a matter of complaint with some, 
and as long asthe weather continues win- 
terish, many will endeavor to hold off; 
but it is believed that this class of buyers, 
as a rule, will participate more freely in 
short time. As regards details there was 
little that was new or worthy of special 
mention, except, perhaps, that fine colored 
silks are in improved denvand, especially 
from retailers. Fine black silks are also in 
moderate, steady movement. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 





For the week, 1884, 1883, 
Entered at the port........... $38,985,290 $4,420,429 
Thrown on the market....... 8,991,648 8,101,182 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 28,978,908 80,496,458 
Thrown on the market..,.... 28,254,671 29,718,985 
‘2 Sh Os oe Se” 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 








Mowpar Evenina, March twth, 1884, 











Agawam, F . .36 6}¢)Laconia.... .10-4 2234 
Atlantic, ee 5 we ool - 
“ een B,...+.40 10 
a Te Fe Mecmchunctes od 
*. Pose Ad Ks +7 © 
“« LL..86 6 C.....80 5 
6 Ge te ee 
Appleton, A....36 734\Mystic River...86 6 
“ XX..36 6% Nashua, ane 0.. 644 
‘ B..% 7 . 86 1% 
Augusta....... 86 61g ved E. a) 834 
S ecoceed. & bas W.. 12 
“ A, ...27 5 |Newmarket,B,,.36 65 
Broadway.....36 5 A 5% 
Bedford, R.....80 4% as G..86 5% 
Boott, C...... 84 OS “ oN 6% 
4 ,-36 75¢)Pacitic, Extra,.86 734 
“ M,fam.36 6%| “ 4H....,. 7 
Di scede 40 8 |Pepperell.....7-4 15 
Continental, 0.36 714 ee 
“ D.40 8¢ 7. <a ae 
Conestoga, D..28 5 4e--10-4 22346 
“6 G., .80 
. 30 
+ 36 
-. 40 
54 
’ .. 86 
Hill’sS’mp,[d’m45 -— ©, 2 Og 08, & 
Indian Head...36 7% Wee =e ee 
“4 £480 7 |Stark, AA......36 173 
“4.40 103¢/Utica........ +2036 84g 
“4 “ heavy....40 8i¢ 
Indian Orchard : RE 48 184 
» DW..40 8 a ee: ae 58 1635 
- a As + 78 25 
*  EE...96 68) “ .....:..108 S23¢ 
“ AA...40 75¢|Wamsutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. 36 5% St @ecccede, ae 
p> & = Me . eveccel® 80 
“ oun oa “ 000 8D ais 
Lan | 6 . ° 
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eect 84 834| Wachusett %. TH 
Laconia .....74 — mm * Scetee 30 646 
se ance 84 116 - 0 104 
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. ™ a #4 19 [New England... ra 
“ B... 18 |Pearl River...... 183¢ 
a ie 12 |Pemberton, AA.. 14 
“ oon 0 . - iM 
“ ‘ 9 
bed ee 10 (Swift River...... ™ 
“*  ACK,..82 15 $ oe 1% 
“ No. 1,.32 15 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT..... 11 Weed. 4 o 
ecezs”Qecsctase ce 82 1444 
Lewiston, A...36 1534) “ .. 30 12% 
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STRIPES, 
American....— @ 15 Pion ary 
“ fancy.— Sox “"B— @9 


Columbian... @ Br @— 
Hamilton. @1 eae eae tneten- -- @ 
Caledonia, . ~@ 1054 Pas Park Mills, No. 
—@10 _ Sea —@l11 
rth ae — 9 ‘wo 0. 
Oti pare « Tap 4 TS oa oomum ii + -—-@12 
RY.. Ts Hes cacens —@ 8% 





JAMES M’CREERY & CoO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 


Are now exhibiting their choic- 
est importations of 

Silk, Satin and Velvet Novelties, 

with appropriate combinations 

for street and evening wear. 

The demand in our Wholesale 
Department being so unusually 
active, at present, an early in- 
spection by our Customers at Re- 
tail is advised, as it will not be 
our privilege again this season to 
present such a large or so beau- 
tiful an assortment. 

Orders by Mail or Express 
promptly filled. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St, 


LUPIN’S 
CELEBRATED FABRICS. 


CASHMERES, COLORED AND BLACKS. 
GRENADINES AND FANCY NOVELTIES 
ALSO AGENTS FOR 
PONSON’S BLACK SILKS, 


CHAS.G. LANDON & CO., 


AUCCERSORS TO 
BENKAKD & HUTTON. 


—— ee 








pera. Set 


The Flexible R.- a. (see cut) is especially 


adapted to those wh ts break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing? Cc ai. Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are pular styles, ada; to 


ladies of different forme 
weriee from $1 up. For satz sy Leapme 
ERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations. 
3 aure our name is on the 


ARNER BROS.. 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 
Laces, Embroideries, White Goods 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, Cure 
tains, ete, 


BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
A. 


EASTER NOVELTIES AT RETAIL. 


F ancy Bisque Easter Eggs, Flower Stands, Dishes 
Baskets with Eggs, Bonbonniers, etc., etc. 
All the latest novelties in Fancy Glassware, China Din- 
ner, Tes and Dessert Sets. 
Rich Hammered Bronze and Brass Lamps. 


shane cod Waning es with ti areat variety oes 
Cc. ¥F. A. "HINRI 


29-33 Park Place, New York. 
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R. H, MACY & C0. 


NEW YORE. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


B21 
WHICH ARE NOW 80 POPULAR, AND 

WILL BE WORN 80 GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23.99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 
FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 
ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
THE LEADING SHADES. 


WE GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE 


IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, | 


A. H. MACY & GO. 


MADAME McGEE’S 


Coronet Corsets, 


Perfect fittiue, easy, durable. 
ree laces and spoon ¢lasps. 
No bones under the arms, 
No seams over the hips. 
Sold } ss where or sen post 
paid for $1.25. Agents wan 
CORONET OORSET CO 
JACKSON, MICH, 


NY, Depot, 114 Worth st 


THE CLERRATE ragpieger CHAIRS 














nrenen gs ‘ Sey y point X tive t's CS Mile 
depoare wa ara »~Gettysburg, a. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK SILK WORKS 


Va de homey 
New Haven, Ct (the originator: 


fora dollar of phe torr ot Kf for bay prance ag pd 
km ik, assorted colors 2Oc. a package, 6 


ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL, 


on or before Ist, 194, to our new puildings 
and 37 wd Bison a a a 
we ied oa cnttfecteck J oe ite, 4 


FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE 


# a reduction of from 10 to 25 per cent. from prevail- 
wee ave} £70 undesirable stock, ere made 


an carefully salocted for the pein 


Bu 
purchases now can select from a 


AND COMPLETE STOCK, 


and Ep Selivered. when required, Our object 


in m ve is to. save the heavy ex- 
Reepecealiy in moying a large stock of furn! ure. 


FREEMAN GILLIES & CO., 
_ 20 West 14th St,, bet. Hifth and Sixth Aves. 


MisPOTT'S SAD IRON 
COLD HN ta 


1 Wi 
i] } 
a |) 
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“ADVANTAGES 


7T BURN THE 
NO! BU = 
. po wy DE TACHABLE 
LNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POIN TED. IRON BOTH WAYS, 


BEST" tos CHEAP 


THREE 


ONE HANDLE ONO AS TAN YTOASE T. 


‘HARDWARE TRADE-E 











[For the Week ending ng Priday, March 7th, 1884.) 


OF FEE. : 
Rio, Good, Ovilitiaty, 10 Onolbe”.... 9 @14 


Santos, Choice to Best. .........e0000+ 12k @124 
Jaw. bo. +4 Te Sri. Ye «<4 @22 
Mapbe.5 .. so gecbbdch > end Ceaed covee 2 @23 
Ns ct subse Ghtent>ecters tuners = 
BAIS < 0x6006 ccccceccenessccsees 10K@14 
TEA. 
EL ymonn. . . op dds bad choked nck Golecess 10 @40 
TOURS DIGG. . cccccpeccccccvcccceese 10 @60 
OO eT creme 
Gunpowder,.........++ ++ ewehealian 4 20 @65 
Peete el tee RES 14 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...........++ 5 18-16@ 6 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..........ssseeeeees 4@— 
Crushed...... piepheneweowel 1%@ — 
PowdePed. ...cscdscvcecce coe 1%@ — 
I cnet testeecsens sann 134@ 144 
WairTe.—standard A..........+s00:: —@i7 
PEs ccecccocsgcssocane -6%@ 6% 
Vertow.—Oolles ©......ccccedcccccee — @6 
MGs ccs cnasnescoesa 5@ 5% 
MOLASSES, 











George’s Cod (new), a “ati. 8575 @ 600 
Grand Bank Cod,.......... +0 850 @ 400 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass... 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.. D 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass. . » 11 00 
Herring, per DOX...........+0s — 20 
ee 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
FLOUR: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 00 @®4 00 
No, 2 Winter...........+0+- 235 @ 2 9 
Superfine Spring.........-. 290 @3 00 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., il., Super- 
fine Winter eetiene ce ibe @ 3 40 
State Extra brands........ 845 @ 3 60 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 350 @ 3 60 
Minneso’ SE ie ecoauie 880 @ 5 00 
Spring “Patents”. 550 @ 6 80 
Good to “C oice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... @ 3 65 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
is catitewediul edeiteainins 90 @ 485 
O. Round Hoo Ay: (ship'g). 8 55 @ 3 75 
hg lg x. (O, & In )8 8 90 @ 475 
peegeneee @- — 
Bt. Louis, RN —-— @—— 
Genessee, Extra Brands 500 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 565 @ 7 25 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 8 50 @ 56 45 
-525 @ 585 
685 @ 650 
425 @ 56 65 
240 @ 260 
3-40 a 375 
275. @ 85 
340 @ 3 45 
800 @ 326 
$109 + A ill 
ea 1K@ 1 1, 098% 
i ieiecweseeahen esses 61 @— 64 
— 62 @— 66 
— 6 @— 67 
—o o— 4 @— — 
WGGRER oie 24s 5's o'vicies siec'eg — 44 @— 44 
wa @x 
—— @ 
— 72 @— 73 
Mediums,...... Pieter » 255 @~ — 
Marrow#........+ dderesdsorsee — @2 9 
Pea aa a achalialadiai aid anid 260 @ 2 65 
Gees, prime, # bush. . 1380 @1 3 


Southerr Black Zye, e * 
bush. bag 





and Short Clear, 
alf and half........ —-—.@— 9% 
Cur Meats: 
moked 


d 
# 


}ShBsess 
}SLsessse 


Pry CETTE 


| sssses 
S8HOS8d 
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Limseed Meal ° 
OS See -——@—— 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
So Scoot pe 


enraeereer. 
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State, Factory, fine...... Bo piel ipa 12%@13% 

Licatovdetegsaraine e-' 12° @12% 

SECS Lt 10 @10% 

Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . .... ll @ly 

Fiat, og FBS bo ree 93¢ 10% 

SRE Ot Se a 5 3 

of a ee Be 24@ 2% 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ @ — 
State and fresh lai 2144@ 28 
Western, fresh-laid....... eset 214¢@ 23 
en ea Done er ee — @-— 


Turkeys, prime, — 
Chickens, only 


URESSED POULTRY. 


“ State an 


Oe eee reer eeteneeene 





SOOO COR OOe eee eee eee eeeees 





Cabbage, cl per ene 6 00 @12 0 
a choice, per 100......... 
Potatoes, Bermuda, per bbl...... 4 50 @ 5 50 
Potatoes, per bbl.......0--+.ee- es 87 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, ap ae: ohana ened — @3 75 
Turnips, Russia L. [., per OP 75 @ 1 25 
Onions, White, per Toco ceases - 200 @ 2 2 
Onions, Yellow.........-++.+. .« 1 00 @ 1 25 
Spinach, Norfolk. per bbl........ 8 00 @ 8 60 
vOM C GREEN FROIT 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 350 @ 4 25 
“*  Greenings, per bbl,...... 850 @ 400 
e Inferior, per bbl. ogneeanee 200 @ 2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 4 50° @ 5 00 
Florida Oranges, per case,...... 150 @3 00 
Peanuts, Vi hand-p’k'd. 
POE ADig see goecevecnce 10 @ 10% 
we La | eet cacanert i: _ a i ot 
ckory Nu a. _ 
A az soalieric DRIED FROI', 20 
Pete ny Becta aandive enaninadl wy. =10 ons 
eaches, npeeled. . pepieics “= -- 
Blackberries... . ... —12 @-124¢ 
Cherries..... —i4 @-15 
Huckleberries. . —-W @-10k 
ries, ... @—81 
Ww to cATTER MARKE’ ‘H@— 6% 
es wethers....2.5 im 
Mixed Westen, ‘ bas _-_ —_ 
Yearlin | eamatitipleeetietaantte — 6 e— 134 
sve ives. prime me eeececseeres —_—ao_ anne 
“© “fair to good... +... —6 @—9 
ses " buttermilk fed. ——- @-— 
ae |? nn 834 
Dressed Veals, to fine..... — 1034 @—123¢ 
os choi weised @ 
Hogs, onennssee So twawiie — 8%@— 8% 


ch daheveere 27 
“ Ocatee ‘inil nat id @28 
N. ‘ae and » washed X and : 
N. ¥., Mi etek @45 
‘ ONO, 20000006 gos @40 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. ve. as . 40 os 
paeeeced 48 @45 
“ a ue Not Banssded 44 
gs s¢ as No, y wr . 85 
“me *  eomimon.. . bin 
TR value, ” 
“GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Soluble Pacific Guano, ....:.... 00 
Listers’ Stand. ates aw 87 00 00 
“Ammo; 'd Bone 32 00,@35 00 
“ .U, BP Lobebats ereomens 29 00 @30 50 
‘* Ground Bone... ..,.:..+.81 00 @385 50 
‘Crescent Bone.,........ 29 00 @81 00 
“Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
“ Fertilizer. ..... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer....82 00 @35 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ..,..... 50 00 
“Wheat ~ | eaebeeds 50 00 
Mr Qabhame § oo cane 51 00 
“« AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer, . 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 
ew nded to order 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michi Carbon Works) 40 00 
omestead To wer 
(Mich Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Mic Carbon Works) 45 00 
Earl's Super Phosphate,...., onde 60 00 
Sasty's Pheapus- Peravien Cokes 36 00 
Z) eruvian Guano 
i Ammoniated Superphos- 
coe dba sevees $2 00 
“ Atkshoe' I Phosphate. .... 27 00 
** Acid Phosphate..,.../. os 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. C. hate 20, 00 
(Discount on orders of 5 tons “hs 
Baxigh’ mae) 
s Raw 
P 2,000 Ibs........ o 85 00 
Baugh's Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
te, T 2,000 Ibs... . 25 00 % 
h’s Warranted Pure Bone 
— Re ae 83 00 
’s Export Bone, per — 
a PY csaliewensioed 46 00 Gus 00 
ne GUANO... +...» « @ 
no, Peruy’ nyrectified, 9 7) P-£.68 00 @70 00 
50 00 @52 00 
cites Standard or Geamips , 
(2,240 Ib8.). eo ee ee ees- «52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ones fine, average...... 30 00 @31 00 
“6 lived, high grade...... - 00 
German — BET 
Plaster; per ton (2,000 Iba.)..... ‘ 
Muriate of Potaa (80 p, ¢.), a nse i 
8 aca Aino per 10ulbe.— —— @ 8.65 
—We quote 6@— cents for Pot and 
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Iusurance, 
MEMORANDA FOR THE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Part I of the New York Insurance re- 
port—relating to fire and marine business— 
has already appeared, and, considering that 
in past years we have been obliged to grad- 
ually get accustomed to waiting until 
August and once waited until December, 
the date of the present publication is 
decided praise. Mr. McCall does not oc- 
cupy himself primarily with politics, nor, 
80 far as we know, with politics, at all be- 
yond the interest all good citizens should 
show. This makes a wide difference. 

The income of all the fire companies 
doing business in New York, in 1859, was 
$18,185,641; in 1883, it was $59,187,176. 
The risks in force were, $1,256,676,900, in 
1859; in 1888, $6,450,520,907,. This is a 
suggestive contrast, surely. 

Mr. McCall cites the retirement of a hun- 
dred and seventeen companies within the 
last seventeen years, and points out the 
reason (although not the reasons of the 
reason) in a table showing the gradual in- 
crease of the loss ratio from 1874 down to 
the present time. As an illustration of the 
decline in rates the following tables are 


given. 


Amount in force, 
New York Companies. 1868. 1883. 
Risks Written for— 
One year or less,...,......,. @1,904,780,009 $1,980,481,984 
ey eee 200,584,528  1,085,078,275 
Four years or more.....,... 86,150,090 474,460,800 
Other States’ Companies. 
Risks Written For— 
One year or lean, ...........+ @1,089,998,851 $1,608,867,969 
Three yoars.............0000» 102,262,702 706,828,785 
Four years or more.,.......+ 188,568,611 618,021,811 


CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE RISKS AND PREMIUMS, 
DECEMBER 81s7, 1883. 


Amount Rate 
Fire Companies of the of In. Premiums on 
State of New York, aurance. charged, $100. 


Term of Risk— 
One year or less,..,..... .81,980,481,084 $16,469,377 @ he 
TWO YOOrs............0006+ 27,068,280 166,824 61 
Three years,...,.. 

FOUr Y@SIS., ....ccceveeese 











Five years or more.. opens 448,443,417 5,585,062 1 
Totals.,.,. «+++ -188,489,966,009 $30,665,412 88 
Fire Companies af Other 
States, 
Term of Risk— 
One year or less....,... .1,608,357,969 $22,245,196 $1 81 
Tw0 YOars.........ccceceee 19,069,422 180,879 cl 
Three years sees, 87,250,818 7,304,100 106 
Four years,....+...« ee |, 48,686,070 528,845. 108 
Five years or more....... 465,286,741 5,700,315 1% 
Totals, ...rccvciccocees 2,918,608,515 $36,087,874 1 
Foreign Fire Insurance 
Companies. 
Term of Risk— 
One year or less.........%1,290,720,110 $20,888,088 @1 07 
Two years 94,420,089 288,796 a 
Three years... ...<s4+..+. 648,600,885 6,826,641 89 
Four years.,.....+, 28,948,050 = 260,445 08 
Five years or more 905,608,045 4,079,296 103 
A eee teccaatadtel $§2,004,292,979 $30,796,265 1 08 
Recapitulation, 
Term of Risk— 
One year or less,.,....... $5,564,510,018 $50,045,560 81 06 
TWO Years... oii ec ceceees 81,057,700 629,408 77 
Three years 2,348,906,184 21,401,809 91 
Four years. 108,652,408 1,048,651 1 08 
Five years or more,,.. «1.09, 288,208 15,863,978 AM Mu 
Totals,..... evo 0l,A01,867508 897,489,661 i 04 4 


The great increase in three-year and longer 
term policies, absolutely and relatively, is. 
most remarkable. Of course the result is 
actually a cutting of rates, Thus, from the 


last of the above figures it appears that 
what is worth $1.06 per $100 for-one year 


is only 884 cents a year, when contracted for 
ifor two'years, only 804 cents When taken 
for three years, only 25} cents when taken 
for four years, and only. 28 2-5 cents when 
raken for five years or more... Admitting 
that there is a commercial advantage 
to the company in making a Jong con- 
tract, this certainly appears to be too 
high ‘a rate of concession to pay for it, 
There is 4 commercial advantage to the 
property Owneralso; and with thathe gets a 


a reduction, whieh is palpably the 
tise of 80 great a 


Sees policies. ot canbe otis 


‘banking on the premiums” will be urged 


-] by those whose ‘déctrine wth toad 


no other source’ 6f ‘net income’ than this 
from fire {isurancé 14° & proper. condition, 
for insurance to dwell in. ie 
Reverting to the fact that the depart. 
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ment has now completed its quarter cen- 
tury, Mr. McCall says: 


“The good accomplished by the department 
since ite organization in refusing to admit com- 
panies of doubtful standing, by the requisitions 
for impairments, in the rejection of objection- 
able assets, and the prosecution of dishonest 
officers, is not weighed against the failures that 
have occurred; but the scale is freighted only 
with all that has not been performed by those 
persons whose raids on the coffers of the com- 
panies during their brief existence could be 
ascertained by their unlimited praise of the 
management which followed, If there were no 
supervision it is safe to say that fraudulent in- 
stitutions would be numerous, especially if their 
existence depended on the will of those critics 
that had neither disposition nor authority to 
investigate them. That supervision may be 
and is sometimes made both offensive and 
intolerable, is not disputed. That it should ag- 
grieve people if examinations are made of their 
affairs is hard to understand. The nature of the 
ibusiness of insurance constitutes the officers as 
‘trustees, who should be ever ready to show that 
‘the confidence of the community has not been 
misplaced. Objections to investigations that do 
not investigate are always in order, and will in- 
variably be sustained. It is little less than crim- 
inal for any supervising officer to use his author- 
ity to compel the corporations within his juris- 
diction to stand the expense of a farcical inquiry, 
the motive of which is exposed by the bill of the 
investigator. The superintendent has been fre- 
quently asked for advice by the companies of 
this state in regard to their being mulcted by 
these roving examiners, and it has been sug- 
gested that he should apply the retaliatory lash 
and punish the corporations of the states where 
the peregrinating officials are certified from by 
becoming a participant in the raids with a 
change of locality. The inquiring officers have 
been advised to permit the so-called examina- 
tions to be made, as it is to be assumed that the 
examiners have provided themselves with the 
necessary authority to legalize their looting. As 
to retaliating on the companies of other states, 
the superintendent will not consent to be 
a party thereto. He will, when necessary, 
examine any company doing buviness in 
this state, without regard to its location, but 
the controlling motive will not be either recom- 
pense or retaliation. In fact, it is his intention 
that ali expenses for investigations made or 
caused to be made by him without request from 
the companies shall be paid bythe state from 
the appropriation for the maintenance of the 
department. It is submitted that this is the 
proper method; and if it is pursued by the de- 
partments of other states it will give no oppor- 
tunity to predict that warm weather will produce 
investigations of corporations located near the 
‘Summer resorts, or to charge that bad results 
are obtained because the state has delegated the 
duty of remunerating its employés to the com- 
pany that, possibly needing criticism, prevents 
or at least tempers it by a liberal allowance for 
jabor and expenses. Why any company or asso- 
ciation should be compelled to pay for an in- 
vestigation not asked for by it, has not 
been made plain. So much can be said 
against it that the proof of its impropriety 
is overwhelming. The proposition advo- 
cated by the superintendent, of payment 
from the department funds, could not 
be productive of harm. It would not lessen 
the number of investigations, unless there is 
truth in what is now urged against the present 
system—viz., that examinations are unnecessar- 
ily made because the companies are obliged to 
pay for them. The plan proposed would en- 
tirely eradicate that feeling which is generally 
entertained by department officials, that inves- 
tigations of the companies of their own state 
by other state departments are made, as a rule, 
without justification, and for the liberal remu- 
neration they afford. No one will or can take 
exception to an examination made from a de- 
sire to protect the public, and the question of 
infringing on the territory of any individual is 
of no importance ‘if carelessness or worse is 
checked by the outside examiner. It shall ever 
be the pleasure, as well as the duty of the super- 
intendent, to consult, in advance of action the 
supervising officer of the state where a company 
not of this state needing investigation is located. 
But it does not follow that he will be precluded 
by the advice or report of that officer from exam- 
ining for himself,” 


Mr. McCall naturally takes the view that 
there is a large balance of good in favor of 
state supervision in the account of actual 
results. Concurrence in his views regard- 
ing official examinations will, however, be 
hearty with right-minded people. 

rs 
INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, BOSTON, 
Tus et tation, of ie Fractions and 
made an 
Wit aoun S ao nary Pa] 








special attention of our readers is invited to the 


following important figures : 
Assets, January ist, 1883......... $16,388,574 60 
— rag ae, inte 

dasaeoonen 2,924,689 = 
Total y Bae RB in 1883...... 406, 


Net assets, a Ist, 1884.... 16,901,943 4 
Reserve at 4per cent...........++ 14,046,053 97 
Balance distributions unpaid...... 
ro and endowment claims 

SEAR PAA ee eet 195,348 00 
2,574,015 04 
In proportion to its total liabilities the above 
figures show the New England Mutual to be one 
of the soundest and strongest institutions of its 
class in the country. Under the direction of 
Benjamin F. Stevens, President, and Joseph M. 
Gibbens, Secretary, the New England utual 
is sure to be well managed. 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Tue important figures in theannual statement 
of this well known om on the Ist of 
January, 1884, are as f 


Total amount of assets........ +... + 810,361,656 66 
Add market value, interest, etc. .. 266,997 52 
Gross assets, Jan. Ist, 1884....... $10,628,654 18 
Total liabilities, at 4 per cent...... 9,804,267 52 
Surplus at 4 per cent......... .. $824,386 66 
Surplus 44¢, New York Standard.. 1,430,000 00 
Its total payments to policyholders 

since date of organization 

OEROUS BO... occccocccccescese 22,000,000 00 


Its investments have been over 6 per cent. in- 
terest during the past five a 

There are several special and very attractive 
features named in the annpal report of this 
company, published elsewhere, which our readers 
should not fail to notice. 

Its officers and managers are men of business 
eagerness and every way reliable. 

Goodman, President ; J. B. Bunce, Vice- 

President ; J. H. Holcomb, Secretary. 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
$83 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
sates to 





NEWENGLAND 
MUTUAL 


Life Insuranre Co. 
BOSTON. 


Sworn statement of business for 1888, 
as made to the Insurance Department of 
Massachusetts, 

RIAA. saiicesastic cotsrlecscercts $16,883,574 60 
RECEIPTS. 


For premiums.. ..1,961,319 10 
For interest, rents and profit 
and loss, less taxes.. 





963,370 16 2,924,689 26 


819,308,268 86 
DISBURSEMENTS. 





Matured and discounted en- 
dowments. . 
Cancelled and 


‘surrendered 


Amount paid for Commis. 
sions to Agents, Sal. 
aries, Medical Fees, Ad. 
vertising, Printing. Sta- 
tionery, and all other 
incidental expenses at 
the Home Office and at 
Agencies..... 





$16,901,943 27 
LIABILITIES, 


Reserve at 4 per cent.......... 814,046,053 97 
Balance distributions unpaid 96,531 26 
Death and endowment claims 

WEPGER, ccccccccccccecceceoes 


Surplus, Mass, standard, 4 
per cent,, Jan. let, 1#84,.... $2,574,015 04 
New Feature— Endowment policies at all ages for 


195,343 00 14,327,928 23 








Every policyholder a stockholdeg and 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all Policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, pode, 


wt. V. B. EDGER - 
° ma Seer, Fe ricererosident and . 





TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY Ist, 1884, 





=" ee FOR 1888. 


see eeeeteges 


DISBURSED 1888. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Death Claims Paid. $85,821 02 
Matured End 
ananen: Taee ® 
Commissions and Salaries Paid er ek 3 
Agenctos. and Managers of 
gigencten.- +. Shiai ais 45,948 47 
Printing, age “Adver- —ae 
8 and” 12.008 90 
M os Examiners’ Hees. .)77; 6,422 00 $85,265 80 
Taxes and 
sinount | Lewal Pzpanese and and 
enerccccecertocccscescesees 24,491 73 
Total Disbursed............... ald be "8386,194 09 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1ST, 1884, 








Jeane on Real 3 Real Rotate, élite frortaages, beeps $379,397 97 
9 ens “ond ens on is in bay enabe 
Real Estate owned by it 
Bealeetet’ Somes by, the Conipaay..... rH 
Cash in Bank and Office,.............. 83 
paler iad Parente es f 
| Rents due nad coeeenes Te emits... %0 
$2, 722 19 
LIABILITIES, 
Amount red to re-i 
all outacan ng Policies (4 as 
Death Olaiine sek iisdsae., S78 00 
mesy awaiting turther me 
alt other fisbllliiea!2222°7°"" “Sibor Si —gs,044,103 42 
SURPLUS................. secsesesccseees $403,619 77 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT, 
Poltetes some and restored during 


Policies ia force si end of ‘year... .. hoes Oo ieee oo 
End Fem  eatioed Sashes’ iss aes 
Total Deaths and Maturity ‘since 
Tint ipootad ach id'Mata: oa MOT 
RY... ncnncvccesavce eerccvecsecoreseses 2476 8, 160,288 47 
JAS. S&S. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 


isely same premium as heretofore charged for 
whole life policies. 
Cash surrender and paid up insurance values in 
dorsed on policies, subject to the provisions of the 
Massachusetts Statutes of 1880. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Sec’y. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Ovyrome, | ork, 100 Brosdway, 

¥ Sts. 
ope (ET eee 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 
Net Surplus...............scssees+++- 1,661,797 28 
Total Assets, Jan, ist, — -84,867,942 01 





This Oompany conducts 
—~—e ra. New Yor, Bae owzal yaad ae 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
3. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





SAMUEL Bi BApooce ae 
The HEN Ew, 
BERET C ROWE RIGHARD A. a Y, 
THEODORE I VAIL, JOHN EARLE, 

STED, 

v Ht ete 
ane ED, BRADISH Ha, 
a Bee ae 
Fimis Shor. 

HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS nao sonmgonas, TRBY, See. Lecal Dep't 
B. 0. TOWNSEND. See, Age Der 

Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 





N IAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BRoaDWAY, ow York. 





th anol ‘Statement, Jan. Bese 1884 
CASH CAPITAL..... dqe0 
for Satsasedvoondl < 
for all other liabilities....... * 
POR n ovncccccccccnccecceoseeve 0 





1,874.0, 874,034 97 97 


“cafe AVE eae 


THOS. F, GOODRICH, Secretarv, 





THE 


Americ’) 


Insur’tce 
co. 
Philadelphia. 
gEVENTY-FOURTE A ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Seeeeesebeseestos isted’ Ae eeeees 





1851--1884. 


Thirty-Third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Ist, 18s4. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $6,095,828 89 
Premium Notes on Policies in force..... 
Real Estate owned by the Company...... 1,344,282 21 





United States Bonds.................--+.... 219,381 25 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds, 892,841 25 
BI INS wtincndnscrensesestndeoxtosedecens 153,688 00 
ne re 2,000 00 
Cash on hand and in Bank,...............- 117,051 35 
$10,361,656 66 
ADD: 
Market value cf Stocks and 
Bonds over cost................ $89,003 00 
Interest accrued and due....... 126,403 66 
Premiums in course of collec- 
Bisccccccccces apnncenee canoes 10,519 51 
Deferred Semi-Annual and 
Quarterly Premiums.......... 41,071 35 
— $266,997 52 
Gross Assets, Jan. ist, 1884, $10,648,654 18 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force, 
at four per cent, interest 
(Conn. and Mass. standard )$9,379,546 00 
Claims by death outstanding 176,493 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 9,120 42 
Loading on outstanding and 
deferred Premiums,....... 12,897 72 
Contingent reserve on policy 
RCOOURE,... .ccccrccccece vee 76,210 38 
Special Reserve............... 150,000 00 
—— $9,804,267 52 
Surplus at 4 per cent............ $824,386 66 


Surplus at 4 1-2 per cent. 

(New York Standard), over.31,430,000 00 
The Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
paid for Death Losses and Matured Endowments 
Dividends and Surrendered and ceased policies, more 
than 


$22,000,000. 


Actual rate of Interest received on TOTAL 
ASSETS for past 5 years, OVER SIX 
PER CENT, EACH YEAR, 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
Endowments at 80 at LifeRates. 
Life, Endowment and Annuity policies (copyrighted) 
with valuable options at 65,and indorsed guaranteed 
cash values at stated periods, 
Stated paid-up Insurance values after three years. 
Nonforfeitable and Incontestable. 
Losses payable in thirty days. 
A. C. GOODMAN, President. 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
F NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 


No. 120 Broadway. 
JAMES M. ae President, 


Dovel Age, Sos Ne Bottoms Oo 


STATEMENT, 
JANUARY Ist, 1884, 








Cash Capttal............ conecene eos, FEDO,000 00 
Unearned Premiums 
other liabilities.............+5 159,755 60 
et Surplus..........-.... ill 610,477 26 


Total Ansets,............... $1,170,232 86 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


$5,268,212 48. 
LORR BucU iy BONO MIGAL MANAGEMENT 


AU Forms of Life and Endowment Polscies Issued 
. H. BROSNAN, President. 
BURFORD, Actuary — 


MANEATEAN in TASTRAMGL t) 


No. 158 and 158 "BROADWAY. 
BGAMAIL LN 1850. 








O, P, FRALEIGH, 
























8 89 
3 71 
2 21 
1 25 
1 25 
8 00 
0 00 
il 35 


6 6 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the year ending December 31, 1883. 
LeparR Assets, Jan. 1, 1888......++++- $45,529,581.54 


Premiums. 
Interest, Rents and Re- 
alized Net Profit on In- 











1 
vestments and on Sales 9 ,748,028,72 18,470,571.68 
$59,000,158.22 
quenaeenaes > | 
Claims by Death and Mat w- 

a hd ep a we Gamedes Mabon weeks $3,410,614.97 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 

MUMMIES. .ccccccccccccccccces vocrcccees 2,906,999.94 
Discounted Endowments............++ 148,455.75 
ToraL Paw Poricy-HOLDERS.......... $6,461,070.66 
Dividend on Capital..........+2-+-++++ 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage 

and +t. — - bisdtedebesses< cesoesees ayy 
General Expenses, .......---+-ssseeeee 
State, vg be oy Cllr DANE... cc ccee 107,060.11 
ToTraL DISBURSEMENTS,.........+++006 $8,567,908.49 
Ner Casm Assets, Dec. 31, 1888....... $50,432,249.73 

e ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages, .........+s++++++ $13,072,941.20 
New York Real tate, including the 

Equitable Building and purchases 

under foreclosure, .......-ccccssersee 5,819,817.08 
Uae States Stocks, State Stocks, City 

ae Stocks authorized by the 
the me of = oor WOMisccces 15,841,915,.12 
aan ae and Stocks 

(market value, Moe 698 ,652.00).......++ 8,199,000,00 
Real Estate outside the State of New 

Yor! ny purchases under 

foreclosure Society’s Buildings 

ime Other CIOS. .... ccccccccscccccesccce 8,627,515.66 
C in Banks and Trust Companies, 

ey yy eescercccccgcvesocoocococs 8,979,998.38 
mek larg rtion of this amount 

was in sale and hes been since in- 

Commuted Commissions.............. 112,545.15 
Due from Agents on account of Prem- 
BB cocccvccecccsccsocescocssconsses 278,517.14 14 


$50, 432,240.73 73 
Mass value of Stocks and Bonds over 


ORAS SE OORT EERE TE 658.53 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. . 451,850.44 
Premiums due and in process of col- 
lection (Sees, — ad- ansme 
vance . ee 125. 

erred Fotos ecevccece Stnbeeee60 935,203.00 
Tora. Assers, Dec. 31, 1883............ $53,080,581.70 

ToTaL LIABILITIES, Mahe valuation 
at FOUR per CODt........c.ceeeseecees _43,914,612.44 
Tora UNDIVIDED SURPLIS.........+..+ " $9,115,900.26 

Upon the New 3 York standard of 434 
cent, interest, the Surplus is.... _12,109,756.79 


f which the proportion contributed (as com- 
puted) by Fo cies in class, 


79. 
Of which the pro’ rtion contributed (as com- 
puted) by Policies in Tontine Class, 


is $5,689,233.00 
New ASSURANCE IN 1883.........-e00e00: $ 81,129,756 
TOTAL ASSURANCE... .sscscescoescees see 275,160, 





From the undivided surplus, ooutetinted by poli- 
cles in the General class, reversionary dividends will 
be declared, available a widnating os — annual 


om. to ordinary patios po From 
e@ undivided curpies Penteitated iletes = = 
Tontine c’ the amounts appl > 
maturing within the current year will, be ho de- 
fast as Gat seagertvoanaam gous ums become 

jue, 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 

J. G. VAN CISE, } Actuaries 
HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicz-Presipenr. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2p Vicz-PrEsipext. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, SurERINTENDENT oF AGENCIES, 
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Bailroade, Express and Insur 


F SURETYS ne 
from this Company at moderate rates. ro] Bonds of 
onic w York: a ep’ ~ y - a the State 
FOX IES 
insurin; enainst a one or Hi 
formation as to details sot Hany of of fhe 8 aie 


8, Prest. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Bec 100. BT. J. HILLAS, Asst.-Sec, 
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T Hope, J.8.T.strenshan, Davia bone 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


cc, OE ae Coecsceesees $16,901,943 27 
Pine sisenspsinssniesdenonese 14,327.928 23 
Total Surplus....,............. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS, M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
OF NEW YORK. 


w. A. BREWER, Jr., 2“. 












19th Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


RECEIPTS IN YEAR 1883. 
For Pocpeiems jesessccssocosececessssctocnesone 190,316 51 


Brot at Re ccssiccccecccccesrvestcreseccees, | GEE 
Total Receipts. . eee 591 

DISBURSEMENTS IN YEAR 1883. _ 
Paid Death Claims. . Bocsee ccsees 


oy 

£8 
£3 

See 
3 
s 
Ss 
sf 








Fangary let, WM, 2.0... 20cescccaceeees 1480, 398 
fiebitides, Conn. and M Mass. Standard... is KT 50 
urplus i OY ee 308,609 
Surplus to Policyholders, N, Y. aiamtacd’": 882,611 92 

T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 


F. Vv. HUDSON, Sect’y. 


PEruTvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED IN us 


HENRY C. Bae ELS 





ASSETS, $9,011,898 58 
MUEL C. HUEY, ‘President, 


ELY MUTUAL 
Annual scout e surplus. Thaurance at net cost. 
Policies non-forfet for their val: 


ts wanted. A to 
Agents wanted. {2 8. STEPHENS. Vice-President. 


aries OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your«, JanvaRny 27H, 1844, 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
ny, submit the following Statement of ils 
affaire on the 8let December, 1883. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888,..... 84,168,958 10 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Ey, MePeccescccocs cop seescsssnctene 1,689,282 68 





1888, to Slat 


Losses paid daring the same 
—__salhnapuen adie sefemn- 01,901,042 38 


Premiums marked off from ist January, __ 
ber, 1883 ¥ 





The » Sompany has the follow following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
,»and other Stocks.. $8,666,796 00 








berate soa fms due the — os 
Promlumy Not ay tS otes and Hills ‘Receivabie.... 73 ” 
erinegaoitatens Seregeigery nieyar 7 Maa 835,710 68 

MMB cidinicinitiiceaitiah 12,972,819 47 





legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
81st December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
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A. A, RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pree't, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gosh Cn ital. . 
ae 


Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1882....82,565 141 29 


B. 8S. WALCOTT, President, 
|. REMSEN LANE. ViceePree’'t and Mec’y 
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ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 


$403.619.77. 
748. 8. PARSONS 
President. 





THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT oh 


OF THE 


| NEW York Life lasuranee COMpany, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PINS és o.ccdn octnessccecesteascsanastnsseoevel $11,489,042 68 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883.......... 540,555 91-—#10,948,486 77 
Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
CUTIE CEs oc cick cncckbsiddeeteccetGibcaebess 8,088,868 95 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1883............. $26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—$18,661,350 65 


$62,570,865 77 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 
I oooh ob cae occudsse ties Cot cdvinescveveecncsss 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 3,984,068 31 
Total Paid Policyholders...........s.cseseeeeees $6,699,390 40 
TOA COE MONOUIONN. 0 66.0 6:05 0.6010 0604545) ec ccccescce Hee¥sed 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 18 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 
$53,477,849 89 
5 ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ #1,393,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 
CTE, i oni Feddtcicies ep sesichasstcccesssteces 23,390,690 98 
Beond Teta sis. oie die ccccdedvocccsvccccseesseboocsedoeceseoence 4,508,779 89 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for #18,816,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security),........-.++++++++ 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887.00). 1,398,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,570,617.00)........0+seseeeeeeeee 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1884,...... .-..eeeeeeeeeegbeeeees 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
Deattes cocecbevncoreccabtoncetopnene cabens $000 00.deeesbebes 586,811 05 
Rene TGR, 400 chcsns nogiessccanpeeshcengedeecceccccegeccos 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January 1st, 1884..............+ 862,272 15—$58,477,849 89 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt.........seseseceeeceserseterreeseees 2,065,052 86 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


Cash Assets, January 1st, 1884- $55, 542, 902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884............. 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, et0...........seceseeeereeeees 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 

surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participat- 

ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium.,............+0.+0008 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 

dend Fund, January, ist, 1883, over and above a 

4 per cent. resegve on existing policies of that 

GIG, opecgecccstcoscccencscosevocaresresecebes $2,091,378 1 





29,763 00 


47,635,147 0 


SEES SHINO ida cccccvescocbectoceseoeree 1,116,939 00 


PS Sa CEI Go $3,208,811 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 


on matured Tontines.......ccccccscecsccceces ° 972,215 12 


Balance of Tontine Fund January 1st, 1884. ...........-6.eeeeeee: 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance,..........sseeeeseeeseees 28,610 48 





Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent...........ccccececeeeeeeeseeneseceseees F 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43¢ percent., estimated at over...., 

From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, availabie on settle- 
mnt of next annual premium, 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564. 
Jan. 1, 1989, @127,417, yes. 
135,726, 91 


Number o1 Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548 Amount | Jan. 1, 186 
Policies in fi Jan. 1, 188 6,10 isk gob 1 ak 
olicies in force ‘an, at ris an, R 
' Jan, 1, 1884, 69,227 1; 1884, 198,746,043, 
Deathe (1879, *%, a 854. Income (1879, $2,033,650. parasite -_ 1, 1880, $3,120,371. 
1880, 91,721. . 1880, 2,817,889. 1, 1881, 4, 
1881, 2,482,654. Surplus at T ise, 4, 


claims a 2 ors’ 908. from 


SEE 


’ 798,018. , 1883, 4,948, 
paid i883" 3368092. Interest 1888" 3712868. 4 per cent, t-: 1884, ‘aia nie 
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WM. H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L, WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 8. SUYDAM GRANT, 


ARCHIBALD H, WELOH, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


WILLIAM E.. pune Gor brainas and Actuary. m 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O' DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


A HUNTINGTON, B.D., | Medica! Examiners 


H. B, CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


8. 8, FISHER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 13, 1884. 








BY N. A. LINDSEY. 


In the gray morning of our Saxon song 
Ce@dmon, the cowherd, so the legend sped, 
Stealing, one night, from out the merry throng 

Of feasters, sought the stillness of his shed, 


And laid him down beside the quiet kine, 
As one who feels himself a soul apart, 
Yet sore perplexed and troubled to divine 

Why he should bg 80 sorrowful of heart. 


Nome nameless wish, some drowsy sense of 
pain 
Had vexed his spirit, pierced him through 
and throngh 
With aspiration’s arrows, filled his brain 
With dissonance and errant fancies, new. 


The swelling pathos of the harp and lute 
Anon upon the evening air outswept ; 
And, mingling with his sorrow vague and 
mute, 
Brought peace at last unto him—and he 
slept. 


How long he slept he knew not, when there 
came 
A radiant one—a vision chaste and rare— 
‘So the rude rafters seemed to glow and flame 
With the soft light that filtered through the 
air. 


Fear not, O Cadmon!” thus the angel spake. 
‘* Not bane but benediction do I bring ; 
I bear the gift of song. Arise! Awake, 
O bard! I charge thee lift thy voice and 
sing.” 


- 


*Alack! I cannot sing,” he answered then. 
‘* For this cause came I hither from the feast. 
Among the menials and the serving men 
I am accounted least among the least. 


‘ And neither wit nor gracious words have I, 
Nor bookish lore, nor youth, nor pleasing 
way. 

What should I sing?” The angel made reply: 
‘Sing thou the dawning of creation’s day !” 
And then his lips were touched with sudden 

fires 
Of glowing speech and ardor uncontrolled ; 
He heard the music of the heavenly choirs, 
He saw creation’s primal book unrolled. 


Anon in gladsome transport he awoke, 
The rapturoes words yet trembling on his 
tongue ; 
Around his couch the sobef morning broke, 
And stole far in the patient herd among. 


And was it ull a dream—a trick of sense— 
Some jJugglery that daylight wonld expose? 

Not so! For still the bubbling eloquence 
From the full fountain of his heart uprose, 


He sought the Abbess; told his wondrous tale 
With fervent ecstasy ; how all unsonght 

The gift of song had come. She bid him hail, 
And reverently heard what God had wrought. 


He sang the Genesis—the birth of time, 
The Eden fair, man’s sin and lost estate ; 
And, listening to that eloquence sublime, 
Came, thronging, England's holy men and 
great. 


He sang betimes to high and low degree ; 
Alike to lord and lady, rich and poor ; 

And, echoing down from that far century, 
His strains melodious shall for aye endure. 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass, 





SISTER ANGELA'S ROSES. 
BY MABY E. 0. WYETH. 


PART L 
THE RIVER. 
“ONE mo’ river to cross ; 
An’ dat one river is Jordan. 
A very wide river, a very wide river, 
A very wide river to crosa.” 

Over and over again Carl Metzgar had 
heard the refrain sung in clear, mellifiuous 
tones, as the river boatman plied the heavy 
oars that sent his dug-out along its tedious 
way across the turgid waters of the lower 
Mississippi. 

The young man paced impatiently up 
and down the bank at which the ferryman 
must eventually land. When the mellow 
voiced *‘ Uncle” peared the shore, he called 
out to him in angry tones: 

‘Oh! hush your noise, Uncle Mose! Save 
your breath to scull your dug-out; will 
you? I’m ina hurry.” 

“ One mo’ river, 
An’ dat wide river is Jordan. 

**Is yo’ sho yo’ dun ready to cross dat 
river, Mos Doc?” came the ready response 
to the impatient young man’s word, as the 





been for a half hour in waiting scraped 
the yellow clay of the bank and Uncle 
Mose held its prow well into shore that the 
young man might run no extra risk of leap- 
ing into the narrow log canoe. The cur- 
rent ran swift and circling close against the 
shore. 

‘* Kase yo’s in ’sed’able danger ob staht- 
in’ in on dat journey, ebery time yo’ sots 
foot in dis ver batteau in dat ar onheedlum 
mannah ob yose,” added the Uncle, as Dr. 
Metzgar plunged recklessly into the rolling 
canoe, nearly overturning it as he did so. 

A muttered malediction was the young 

man’s only answer, and Uncle Mose, bat- 
tling with the current, found it required 
all his strength and skill to guide his heavy 
cypress dug-out beyond the threatening 
peril. Once in smooth waters, as he bent 
his shoulders to the oars, he began, as his 
custom was, to sing. 
Now and again it befell that Carl Metz- 
gar, a young physician, doing a good plan- 
tation practice on the Arkansas side of the 
Father of Waters, was summoned by a 
medical confrére in Tennessee to come over 
and help. A t such times, while haste was 
always desired, the means of transportation 
was usually with difficulty secured, and a 
consequently exasperating delay occurred. 
Carl Metzgar’s temper, none of the bland- 
est, chafed at any hindrance, and his im- 
patient spirit generally found vent for its 
irritation in hasty speech. But he had a 
kind heart beneath his sometimes testy ex- 
terior; and he was skillful and patient, 
too, by the bedside of sufferers; and the 
simple folk whom he tended, and who at 
times bore the brunt of his ill humors, were 
forbearing, and seldom suffered any quick, 
sharp word of the young ‘ Doc” to vex 
them long. So it was but the natural thing 
that Uncle Mose should only mildly remon- 
strate when, at the end of five minutes, 
Carl reached forward, and, with his um- 
brella, jammed the dilapidated old beaver 
that crowned the unlucky boatman’s head 
quite down over his eyes. 

‘* Now, yo’ is fixin’ fo’ to goto de bot- 
tom, des yer day, sho, Mos Doc,” he said, 
as he rested on his oars and readjusted his 
head-gear. ‘‘See heah, how des yer bat- 
teau roll wid dat wild lunge ob yo’n atter 
dis po’ Niggah’s shappo. ’Clar yo'll rew- 
inate dis yer keepsake dat Musshew (Mon- 
sieur) dun gimme fo’’member him by ef 
yo’ ’flicts many mo’ sich pokes as dat ar 
at it’— 

** Didn't I tell you I was in a hurry?” in- 
terrupted Carl. ‘‘ Do you suppose I hired 
you to sing psalms, because | thought it 
was to set me over this river as quickly as 
possible?” 

‘* Yo’se a-gittin’ dar, Mos Doc! Yo’se a- 
gittin’ dar!” returned Uncle Mose, plying 
his oars vigorously. ‘‘Dis yer batteau 
mighty like des ole river, howsoever. Deyse 
bose "bleeged to be humored. Kase 
when de river ’greeable, an’ de batteau 
*greeable, den we gits ‘long prime. But 
when de river ‘greeable, an’ de batteau 
onreasonin’ or contrariwise, de batteau 
*greeable, an’ de river obstrepstious like it 
mighty apt to be, one way’r todder, der 
ain’t no use in ebber talkin’; yo’ jes’ has to 
take 'em jes’ like yo’ finds ’em; dat’s sho. 
Mout’s well sing hymns as swar, an’ call 
de ribber hahd names, er de batteag, ary 
one.” . 

And all fearless of any fresh assault of his 
impatient passenger, the ferryman broke 
out again in the voice of melody, and this 
time with the refrain in which he had first 
saluted the Doctor’s ears, when rowing 
toward him from the further shore: 

“Oh! one mo’ river to cross; 
An’ dat wide river is Jordan,” 
and he sang on, unhindered, all the way 
across the Mississippi. 

‘*Stay right here, till I come, if it keeps 
you till sundown,” said Carl, as he flipped 
asilver dollar into the man’s hand. When 
I get ready to cross the river I don’t care to 
stand here on pinhooks until you paddle 
your way over to the tune the old cow died 
on.” 

‘* De tune de ole cow died on,” repeated 
Uncle Mose, carefully pocketing his dollar, 
the regular fare, which, considering the 
clumsy carriage and the short distance, 
was dear enough ; but which, also, consider- 
ing the risk and the safe conduit, was cer- 


the river than not to, when attempting a 
transportation per dug-out. ‘‘ De tune de 
ole cow died on,” he added, reflectively. 
‘*Dat de way heap o’ times, when one po’ 
sinnah stribes to slep in de wuhd edgewise 
to his fellah sinnah’s po’ dyin’ soul. De 
song ob Zion dat he mose s’cerely trustsis 
is gwine for to bring dat sinnah to ’pent- 
ance, jes’ only ‘mounts to de crackin’ o’ 
pots inter de thorns, as de Scripters say. 
Dem sollum wuhds dun los’ on Mos Doc. 
‘ De tune de ole cow died on!’ Well! Dat gits 
me.” 
But the solemn words were not altogeth- 
er lost. Spite of all Carl’s effort to drive 
away the memory of the monotonous 
rhythm, the weird, melancholy rise and fall 
of the boatman’s melody kept ringing in his 
ears as he stood in his colleague’s anteroom 
listening to his detailed account of his 
patient’s symptoms, as he stood by the 
patient’s bed, diagnosing the case for him- 
self, and as he counseled with his friend 
concerning the treatment. Even as he 
stood apart in the office preparing some 
powders that he had prescribed, he caught 
himself unconsciously crooning the words, 
“A very wide river, a very wide river, 

A very wide river to cross.” 
He checked himself suddenly, and was con- 
scious of blushing as he did so. 
The casein consultation was a serious 
one. A young mother, her new-bora baby 
lying dead in the next room, lay almost in 
the article of death. A shadow swept over 
the young Doctor’s face, as, just before his 
departure, he returned to the patient’s 
couch and took the hot hand again in his. 
The pale lips were muttering in low deliri- 
um, the sunken eyes were partly closed. 

‘* Is she very bad off, Doctor?” queried the 
watching Nurse, keenly observant of the 
new attendant’s countenance. ‘‘She had a 
turn like this last night, just asthe baby 
died. I think it was worse than this. She 
talked louder and wilder, and her eyes were 
so bright and starey. She thomght her feet 
were slipping into the river, and that her 
baby was on the other side, across the river. 
There! Hark! That is what she says now, 
only her voice is so thick”— 

‘*T want—to go—over—the river.” 

“Oh! What does it mean?” moaned the 
agonized Nurse, who was the young crea- 
ture’s mother. 

Carl Metzgar hardly recognized his own 
voice, or, indeed, was conscious of his own 
personality, as, in cold, cutting tones, as 
though speaking, not to the weak, weeping 
woman before him, but to some unseen yet 
powerful adversary: ‘‘It means that the 
journey is ending. 

“**There’s one wide river to cross; 
And that wide river is Jordan.’” 

His fellow practitioner, struck by the 
tone no less than the strange utterance, 
turned sharply about and directed a keen 
glance into Metzgar’s eyes. 

““T'll speak with you in the next room, 
Metzgar,” he said, and went out, beckoning 
Carl to follow him. 

‘*$o you're worked down, as well as I,” 
he said, holding Carl’s wrist and counting 
the throbs. ‘‘ You need a rest and—some- 
body to cosset you. H’m! h’m! How long 
have you felt these symptoms?” 

‘*What symptoms?” asked Carl, shortly. 

‘* Well, this spasmodic pulse, the feeling 
of tenseness about the temples and over the 
eyes, the general nervous irritability.” 

‘Oh! I have these constantly. It is 
nothing out of the ordinary,” said Carl. 

** But the fever is out of the ordinary,” 
persisted Dr. Neyl. ‘‘ You are ill.” 

** Bosh!” muttered Carl, fretfully, turning 
away from his colleague. ‘' But there is no 
more to be done in there.” He nodded in 
the direetion of the sick-room. ‘She'll 
follow her baby. I may as well go.” 

‘Tt was good of you to come,” said Dr. 
Neyl, ‘‘and I am greatly obliged. As you 
say, the Gase is hopeless. But you, Metz- 
gar, are really ill, and in need of attention, 
Take care, or you're in for a low fever. I'll 
run over Sunday, if I can steal the time, 
and see"how you are. You'd better take 
these powders, as soon as possible,” he 
said, handing him a prescription he had 
written while talking. 

Carl teok the paper, and thrust it into his 





tainly cheap enough. For, as Uncle Mose 





slumsy concern for which Dr. Metzgar had 


once said, it is easier to go to the bottom of 


vest pocket without a glance. 
‘I’m sorry I couldn’t help you,” he said. 
But she'll have to go. no remedy 


ing the pathetic words of the old chronicler 
of Queen Phillippa. ‘‘ Well! good-bye, old 
Pard. Till we meet again,” and he strode 
off, with hurried step, to theJanding. 

‘It plum sundown, sho’ nuff,” said Uncle 
Mose. ‘An’ heah I is. Keerful, keerful 
now, Mos Doc. Dont’ee oberset de batteau. 
Is yo’ dun made yo’ will, an’ prepahd fo’ 
render up yo’’count to de great Judge? 
Kase dis yer batteau aint gwine stan’ no 
sich onrevrint straddlin’ inter, forebber an’ 
forebber mo’, sho’s yo’ bawn.” 

‘*Drive on! drive on!” cried Metzgar, 
settling himself in the stern. ‘‘ Get across 
on the double quick. Ugh! I’ve got a 
chill.” 

‘* Blessid goodniss. Ise got dat bottle 
0’ bitters in my pocket dis minnit,” said 
Uncle Mose. ‘ Heah ’tis, de quinine an’ 
whisky yo’ dun po’tioned fo’ my ole ’oman 
dis maunin’. Takes pull, Mos Doc. No 
pusson haint had a hold o’ de cawk since 
yo’ druv it in dar.” 

But Carl, though he shivered violently, 
refused the proffered stimulant, and said he 
would warm up by taking a hand at the 
paddle. 

‘’Clar to mussy, dat dangerous bizniss,” 
muttered Uncle Mose as Carl laid hold of 
the extra pair of paddles and began to 
wield them with more vigor than skill. 
‘*Whar is yo’ headin’ fo’, Mos Doc?” cried 
the ferryman in piteous tones as the dug- 
out reeled and rocked and well-nigh circled 
around with its nose to the shore they had 
but just left. ‘‘Start her forward again,” 
said Carl, his teeth chattering as he 


spoke. ‘I can’t afford to shake with an 
ague in this river. I must get upa re- 
action” — 


‘*De Laud hab mussy on dis ole batteau,” 
piously ejaculated Uncle Mose as he bent 
to the oars. For five or ten minutes the 
Doctor paddled with what vigor his shak- 
ing limbs afforded. They were nearing 
the middle of the river. Two currents 
one deep and strong, yet uniform in steady 
flow, followed the middle bed of the 
stream—the other, wild, smiling and fitful, 
followed the curve of the shore. In the 
middle current, a short distance above 
them, Uncle Mose saw a large steamer 
-coming down the stream. 

‘Better pull in yo’ paddles, Mos Doc,” 
he said. ‘‘ Dis yer batteau ’bleeged ter take 
dem waves any way ye kin fix it. Don’t 
git dar too soon. We bofe gwine git 
drowndid dis day, ef we gits inter dat 
wake. Drap de paddles, honey; drap 'em.” 

But Carl only pulled the harder; and 
though Uncle Mose in despair pulled in his 
oars, hoping to retard the boat’s progress, 
the crisis soon became inevitable, and the 
dug out reached mid stream just as the ma- 
jestic steamer crossed its path. 

A quick-witted deck-hand threw out a 
rope as they passed. Uncle Mose shouted 
“ketch dat rope, Mos Doc!” and caught 
it himself, just as the dug-out careened, and 
the Doctor sank in the seething waters of 
the river. 


PART Il. 
THE ROSES. 

‘*Swim fo’ de Doctah, some pusson! Fo’ 
de goodniss sake, some pusson save de Doc- 
tah!” shouted Uncle Mose frantically, as 
he scrambled upon the steamer’s deck, 
and vainly stretched out his arms to 
the fast receding waves under which he 
had seen the young man sink. Al.- 
most as quick as thought the yaw! was 
manned and loosed, and strong arms struck 
out to the rescue. Not one moment too 
soon the swift boat reached the spot where 
Carl’s head was seen to rise for the last 
time. Saved from a watery grave, the 
young man was carried on board the 
steamer and kindly cared for by efficient 
hands. Ina short time consciousness was 
restored; but no gleam of reason showed 
itself. It was evident that the kind res- 
cuers held a jeopardized life in charge; and 
when the steamer arrived at Memphis it 
was judged imperative to transfer the sick 
man to the hospital and the tender care of 
the Sisters of Mercy. 

The Summer roses drooped upon their 
languid stems even while the early morn- 
ing lingered; the figs ripened and fell, and 
the cape myrtles lit all the city gardens 
with their roseate bloom, when the we 
wecks of low delirium came to an end, 
Carl Metzgar opened his 








but death,” he added; uncomsciotaly quot- 





with conscious hope once ‘more: 
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A vase of roses stood upon a table at the 
bed-side. Glowing crimson clusters, with 
one pearly white bud and a spray of deli- 
eate golden-hearted chromatellus inter- 
mingled, enhancing the brilliancy of the 
royal flower of love, the red, red rose. 
The young man’s eyes rested on the fair 
blossoms, and a faint smile lighted his face, 
as the kind Sister held the flowers nearer, 
that he might inhale their fragrance. 

“The young lady has sent them fresh 


every morning,” said the Sister. «She. 


brought them herself to-day, while the 
dew was yet on them.” 

He smiled again, and put forth his hand 
and took the white rosebud from the heart 
of the cluster. Then turned upon his pil- 
low, and with his hand beneath his cheek, 
sank to sleep, the rosebud scarcely paler 
than the pallid face against which it rested. 

Through his slow convalescence Dr. 
Metzgar remained an inmate of the hospi- 
tal, the only abnormal feature of his case 
being his seeming obliviousness of all that 
had happened since his embarkation in the 
dug-out. One or two attempts had been 
made by the attending physician and the 
Sister to direct the mind of the patient to 
the scenes of the past. These failing to 
arouse any sympathetic response, it was 
thought best to leave to Nature the work 
of leading the suspended faculties again in 
their accustomed paths. A marked and sin- 
gular indifference to his condition and sur- 
roundings, continuing for days after he was 
able to move about his room, caused his 
physicians some concern, and one morning 
when the daily gift of freshly-culled flowers 
was brought into his room, the Sister, at 
the Doctor's suggestion, asked, ‘‘Do you 
remember Miss Mabel Wood, on board the 
steamer? Itis she who sends the roses.” 


Carl only shook his head. He had been 
chary of his words through all his conva- 
lescence. 

‘* She saw you sink,” continued the Sis- 
ter, ‘‘and was the first to cry out for help 
for you. She has remembered you every 
day through all these weeks. Perhaps you 
would like to send some message acknowl- 
edging "— 

‘*Yes! yes!” interrupted Carl. ‘Say I 
should like to see her and thank her in per- 
son for her kindness. Ask if I may call 
upon her.” 

‘That will I,” said the attending physi- 
cian, catching at the idea. If she invites 
you to call, I will myself drive you over, to- 
morrow. Miss Mabel is a noble girl and 
has shown deep interest in you from the 
first occurrence of the accident.” He hoped 
Carl would ask ‘‘what accident?” but in vain. 

The only acknowledgment tendered was 
a slight bow of the head, as he turned again 
to the dreamy contemplation of the glowing 
roses drooping above the brim of the crystal 
vase. 

“It is puzzling,’ said the physician, as 
he passed out of the room. ‘‘The suspen- 
sion of the faculties, especially that of mem- 
ory, seems to indicate some severe nervous 
shock, the origin of which is not obvious. 
It is likely to become a case of curious 
interest.” 

But the Doctor's notion dissipated itself 
on the following day, when, obedient to 
Miss Wood’s behest, he conducted Dr. 
Metzgar into the presence of Mabel Wood, 


and presented him to her as one mercifully |, 


preserved from double peril of sudden death 
by drowning, and of lingering, wasting 
illness. 

‘*God is very good,” were Miss Mabel’s 
first words, as she extended her hand to 
Carl and smiled her welcome. ‘‘I am glad 
indeed to see you so nearly recovered. 
And surely it is little less than a miracle. 
For, do you know, it seemed like the river 
of death—that deep, wide river, over which 
the shadows of night were falling. WhenI 
prayed for your soul at that dreadful hour 
Inever hoped to see your face on earth. 
We are very glad to welcome you back to 
life and health and the duties of God’s serv- 
ice, Dr. Metzgar.” 

How sweet and gracious she was! How 
sincere and unassuming! Thecharm of her 
Presence and of her words was like the 
charm of her roses. 

Carl's eyes rested upon the young girl’s 
fair, serious face with the same happy, 

look that they so often looked 
Upor the roses. 


“You are very good—very, very good,” 


he said. ‘Sister Angela.tells me you have 
sent me flowers everyday. And I think 
she reminded me that I had never thanked 
you for the favor. I don’t kuow how that 
can be. I know that I have felt very 
thankful and happy for a long, long time. 
Yet occasionally I fancy that I have been 
quite ill, and a great deal of trouble to 
somebody.” 

‘*Oh! is it possible, Dr, Metzgar, that you 
don’t realize the danger from which you 
have been so signally preserved?” said 
Mabel. ‘‘Can you have forgotten that 
fearful dug-out, and your mad row? I 
thought it was a crazy man, when I saw 
you pulling so wildly, and seeming to try 
to run across the steamer’s bow. But, oh! 
when the dug-out careened, and you sank 
in the black waters, and rose again and 
again, and seemed to make no effort to 
swim or to save yourself, I felt sure you 
were a suicide; and the thought that I was 
witness to the fearful sight of a human soul 
rushing, uncalled, into the presence of the 
Eternal, thriflled me with suchahorror that 
I can never be sufficiently grateful to God 
to know that it was not real. Do you re- 
member the first words you spoke, after 
your resuscitation, as you lay on the eot in 
the steamer’s cabin?” 

Carl shook his head, but never withdrew 
his dreamy gaze from her face. 

“ You%sighed heavily, and Papa, who had 
been working over you, exclaimed: ‘ Thank 
God! he is saved.’ As if in answer to his 
words, you opened your eyes and looked 
into his and said; ‘No! No! not saved. 

“* There’s one more river to cross; 
And that wide river is Jordan.’ 
I thought”— 

But what she would have said was not 
then spoken; for, like a man suddenly 
wakened from a deep sleep, Carl Metzgar 
sprang to his feet and looked wildly about 
him. In the next moment he clasped his 
hands to his head and sank back, with a 
groan, into his seat. 

‘*What have I done?” cried Mabel, 
affrighted, turning to the physician, who 
already had his finger on Metzgar’s pulse. 

‘* A good deed, dear lady!” said Carl, re- 
covering himself. ‘‘ I remember it all now 
Was I, then, so near drowning? AndI have 
been ill for weeks, perhaps months, and 
away from my patients. It has all come 
back to me, with those words of poor 
Uncle Mose’s song. Where is Uncle Mose, 
and how came I here? For I realize now 
that Ihave been in the hospital at Mem- 
phis.” 

“Ah! You’re all right now!” cried the 
physician almost gleefully. ‘Mysterious 
aberration of faculties that we'll confer 
about at some future day. You were 
hauled out of the old Mississippi and 
brought aboard by some hands on the 
‘Belle of Texas.’ When brought to us 
you were suffering from congestion of the 
brain, and typhoid symptoms presently 
developing, you had a pretty hard fight of 
it; but you’re sound as a dollar now, and, 
ha! ha! it needed only this interview with 
your gracious Mentor, to complete the 
cure.” 

Mabel thought she observed a sudden 
light and a swift shadow dart across 
Dr. Metzgar’s face ashe again addressed 
her: 

‘*T realize now, too, how very kind you 
have been tome. How can I ever thank 
you? ShallI tell you that, in this strange 
fantasia in which | have seemed to live of 
late, I have found my greatest bliss in the 
enjoyment of your roses? I thought them 
roses of Paradise, sent to me by angel 
hands, in token that I had crossed over the 
river and found welcome, on the other 
shore. It was a very sweet and dear delu- 
sion, while it lasted,” he added, with a 
sigh. 

The young girl’s face flushed rosy red. 

‘The roses are very beautiful, and Sister 
Angela is a saint of God,” she answered, in 
low voice. 

Then, with a brave effort, she raised her 
eyes, and sent their sweet, serious light 
into her guest’s, and said: ‘‘Do not call it 
a delusion. Interpret the similitude more 
in the light of Christian faith. Do your 
diligence to make ready to cross that river, 
when your summons shall come, so that 


your welcome on the other shore may be 
assured.” 





The reses burned on her checks, and her 


eyes dropped beneath the young man’s 
steady gaze. 

‘The roses are very beautiful,” he mur- 
mured, his eyes upon her glowing cheeks. 
** And Sister Angela is”— 

‘Is wondering, no doubt, what detains 
her charge so long,” interrupted Dr. Rey- 
nolds. ‘Miss Mabel will pardon us, for 
she well knows that doctors and patients 
are willful beings. We must hie to the 
hospital, Metzgar. Say good bye.” 

At the door Mabel plucked a crimson 
rose from a bush laden with the glowing 
beauties, and presented it to Carl. 

‘* We only give these roses to those who 
need brightening up,” she said. ‘* This for 
you, Dr. Reynolds,” and pinned a royal 
Marechal Niel to his lapel. 

‘‘T must be getting back to work,” said 
Cerl, turning on the doorstep. ‘‘ May I 
come again, before 1 say good bye?” 

‘Come when you will,” was the simple 
answer. 

And it befell that Carl willed again and 
again in the few weeks that he lingered in 
the hospital, nursing himself and building 
up his wasted forces before returning to 
his round of duties. 

In the deepening interest of the com- 
panionship with Mabel Wood, the aforetime 
brusque and irritable young man forgot his 
brusquerie and ceased from his irritability. 
He observed that he did so, and wondered 
at himself in the observance. For his 
more suave manner and controlled spirit 
were not the result of his happier or more 
complacent mood; for, in truth, he was 
far from happy. And in all his life never 
had he been less self-complacent or more 
thoroughly dissatisfied with himself; for 
Mabel Wood's was a deeply religious nature 
and her atmospheres were spiritual. Sweet 
words of simple piety dropped from her 
lips, like pearls and rubies, and so guileless 
and sineere was her every action that none 
could be near her and harbor a doubt of 
her integrity. 

‘*My heart bows down to worship her,” 
said Carl, to himself. ‘‘ And yet she makes 
me abhor myself. Ilove her. I love her; 
and she is as remote from me as a star, 
and as immeasurably beyond me as an 
angel.” 

The day of parting came. Quite well 
and strong and ready for work, the late 
invalid pronounced himself, as he stood ia 
the garden that surrounded the pretty cot- 
tage, the home of Mabel Wood. It was 
early in the morning. The up river steamer 
was to pass at six o’clock. At five Carl 
Metzgar was at the cottage. The red rose 
bush by the verandah was bare of blossoms. 
He had observed it full only the previous 
evening. His heart leaped up. He knew 
Mabel’s habit .of sending the roses to the 
hospital. She was surely up. He should 
not dare to tell her that he loyed her. He 
reverenced her too truly, and he held him- 
self all unworthy. But of this he was re- 
solved. He would ask her to remember 
him in her prayers. Yes; he would do so 
much. Ifshe promised; but no—he would 
not even compel her by a promise to think 
of him. If she prayed for him he would 
know it. He was sure of that. He had 
such faith in her that he believed her 
prayer for him would be answered. Aye, 
surely he would ask her to pray for him. 

And in the moment, her fair face lit with 
a holy joy that comes to those who com- 
mune often with the Invisible, came the 
young girl, bearing in her hands the gathered 
crimson roses. 

‘You are welcome,” she said, advanc- 
ing to greet him. ‘‘ Papa told me you had 
decided to take the morning boat instead 
of the one you concluded upon last night. 
AndI thought you would come once more. 
So I have arisen early, as you see, and 
have prepared a parting gift. See!” 

She held out both her rose-filled hands. 
‘* Ever since this bush has bloomed its 
roses have been consecrated. Every one 
goes to some heart that needs cheering. 
Most of them go tothe hospital, and by 
the hands of Sister Angela find their way 
to the bed-sides of the suffering. We call 
them Sister Angela's roses, because she as- 
sures us that she never places’ one beside a 
couch of pain, without breathing a silent 
prayer that a blessing of balm and healing 
may go with it. Is it not tenderly beauti- 
ful of her?” 





‘Phe sudden light that swept across Carl 


Metzgar’s face caused Mabel to stop 
abruptly. 

‘Tt is like Sister Angela,” he said. “She 
is all goodness.” Then he added, ‘* And I 
amto be permitted to take the roses, and 
carry them to. her.” 

“To take the roses, if you will,” said 
Mabel, ‘‘ but not to Sister Angela. Carry 
them home with you. I gathered them all 
for you. And,” her sweet eyes looking 
full into his face, as she said it, “each 
one may serve to remind you of Sister 
Angela’s prayers—and of mine; for I 
have prayed a prayer for your soul with 
every rose that I have gathered for you.” 

She laid the dewy roses in his hands, 
He pressed them reverently to his lips. No 
need to ask his question now. She had 
prayed for him. She would still pray. 
Again the sudden light that Mabel thought 
almost transfigured his face, illumed Carl 
Metzgar’s countenance. With a sudden 
impulse he took her hand in his, the crim. 
son roses shedding blushes all over the 
white wee fingers imprisoned among them. 

“*T too, will pray that I may become 
worthy of your prayers,” he said. And 
then a sacred silence fell about them; 
and in the solemn hush of morning, with 
the silence more cloquent than words 
folding them in, they stood for one golden 
moment, then let go hands, and went their 
separate ways. 

Back and forth, under the glowing sun 
of Summer, or mid the floating ice of Win- 
ter, by day or by night, as demand may be, 
Uncle Mose still paddles his log canoe, and 
bears his passengers in safety from shore to 

shore. 

Often he sings the songs of Zion as he 
pulls his steady stroke. And when it some- 
times chances that Dr. Metzgar is his pas- 
senger, he smiles to think how changed is 
all with that dear friend to-day. For now 
he calls him * brother,” and he knows that 
if he lifts his voice and sings, as in the 
months gone by, 

“ One more river, and that wide river is Jordan,” 
a happy smile wreathes Dr. Metzgar’s lips, 
and that he thanks God heartily that 
when the summons comes to him to cross 
that ‘‘one wide river,” he is able now to 
answer, ‘‘ Lord, I come.” 

For the hope of his heartis flowering into 
life and beauty; and none of all his many 
patients but h.ve felt the blessing of those 
answered prayers that have brought peace 
to his soul, and that are the perpetual beni- 
son of the sweet saint whose frequent mis- 
sives are his choicest treasures and never- 
failing messengers of cheer. For each 
incloses, with its loving prayer and blessed 
word of hope, a freshly-culled blossom of 
Sister Angela’s roses. 
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LITTLE SPRING, 


BY CARRIE W. BRONSON. 








Sue lies in her trundle bed, 
With the coverlet up to her chin ; 
“ Dear me!” she thinks, ‘I should like to get 


up, 
If I only knew how to begin !” 
But she is too drowsy to lift her head, 
And her feet are fastened in. 


She sees through the curtain’s chinks 
That the sky is getting blue ; 

And there is a sound like a blue bird’s note ; 
She has nothing else to do, 

So she picks a hole in the coverlet, 
And pushes her fingers through. 


How she laughs to see them there, 
All sticking up in a row! 

They beckon the birds and the breezes soft. 
Do you wonder how I know? 

I saw them out in the crocus bed 
Not very long ago. 

ALBION, N. Y. 
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THE “D. D. SOCIETY.” 





BY MARY D. BRINE. 





I po not know whether any little girl 
who may read this has heard of or be- 
longs to a‘ D. D. Society” of her own; but 
the only one of the kind J ever knew of 
started from an idea which was born in the 
curly, golden head of a little damsel whom 
I shall call Nellie Dodge. Nellie was fif-, 
teen years of age, and much given. to 
“ideas,” some of which were really quite 





clever, while others were what her teasing 


‘brothers liked to call ‘‘ regular fizales.” But 
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this ‘‘D. D. Society” idea, I’m glad to say, 
proved quite a triumphant affair, and 
fairly won the admiration of even the 
grown-up friends, who finally learned of its 
existence. 

The thing came about as follows: Nel- 
lie’s mother and older sister belonged to a 
church society, which its members 
attended weekly. Nellie being a school- 
girl, had no chance, even had she wanted 
it, to go with her Mother to the meeting, 
which seemed to afford as many opportuni- 
ties for a grand frolic as for solid work 
amongst its members, judging from the 
reports Nellie gathered frem her sister Kate. 
But on one afternoon, when, for some rea- 
son, there had been no school session, she 
felt inclined to join Mamma who was get- 
ting ready, as usual,to start for the society, 
and asked permissicn to do so. 

Much to her indignation, Katie laughed 
at her and said ‘“‘ she would no doubt look 
very pretty sitting there with folded hands; 
but who would want Jer sewing?” And 
Mamma had added to the indignity by 
laughingly saying: ‘‘ Wait till you're 
older, darling. Just now my little daughter 
is more ornamental than useful, I’m 
afraid.” Then with a good-bye kiss both 
Mother and sister had left Miss Nellie to 
amuse herself with her books andthe con- 
ventional paper of bon bons without which 
no school-girl is supposed to be quite 
happy. 

But Nellie’s feelings had been badly 
wounded; consequently she tired of books 
and lost her relish for bon bons. 

Was she really more ornamental than 
useful? She was fifteen years old and wore 
dresses down to the tops of her dainty 
boots. So she was not a “little girl,” to 
think only of how she could be amused and 
made happy all day, without giving thought 
to what she could do for others. And yet, 
now that she thought of it, what Aad she 
ever done toward making others happy, or 
toward keeping away any grief or trouble? 
Positively, Nellie could remember nothing 
at all in the way of real usefulness during 
the length of her life” ‘‘To be sure, fifteen 
years isn’t such a very long while to have 
lived in this world" she thought. ‘‘ But yet 
it seems as: though I might be something 
better than a mere ornamental thing.” 


Presently she threw down her books, and, 
donning her stylisi coat and the becoming 
hat which always made her look “like a 
heavenly angel,” as Bridget, the old cook, 
enthusiastically declared whenever she 
caught a glimpse of the pet of the family 
dressed for a walk, Nellie started for the 
house of her intimate and very dearest 
friend, Fannie Grey. 

**T'll get these horrid thoughts out of my 
head,” she said to herself. ‘I’m not a bit 
used to them; and they give me a disagree- 
able sensation.” So she tripped off down 
the street, humming a gay little air under 
her breath, and trying to keep the music 
from persistently timing itself to the 
rhythm of ‘‘more ornamental than use—ful,”’ 
which somehow kept floating about in her 
memory despite all efforts to forget it. 
There was a side street near by, through 
which, if Nellie chose to go, she would cut 
off some distance and save time. She 
paused at its corner and debated the ques- 
tion with herself. ‘‘It’s full of those horrid 
tenement houses; and besides, there are 
such swarms of children in the street.” 
Nevertheless, she turned the corner and 
went on for the sake of saving time. The 
crowds of little children looked at her and 
called her a ‘pretty lady,” and Nellie, see- 
ing their ahy, admiring glances, and pos- 
sessing a kind, friendly little heart, could 
not resist smiling at them, and now and 
then speaking to them as she walked along. 
But she did not pause on her way until she 
saw a sight that at first made her laugh and 
then gave her the “idea” which is the 
subject of this sketch. 

‘You poor little girl! Is that all you 
have for a dolly’s dress?” she exclaimed, 
going up to a child who, seated on the 
curbstone, was improvising a dresa for her 
one-eyed and armless doll out of a rag she 
had found in the ash-barrel. A hole had 
been cut in the middle of the rag, and 
through it dolly'’s head had been thrust, 
while a string eonfined the limp and dirty 
garment to the doll’s waist. The little girl 
looked up at Nellie. 

“I sint got no hetter doll; an’ this is all 





I knows 'bout dressin’ her, Miss!” was the 
reply. 

By this time a group of little ones had 
gathered, and Nellie, whose * idew”’. had 
just awakened, turned and asked: ** Have 
you all got dolls?” ‘No, ma’am,” and 
‘* Yes, ma’am,” were the replies—those that 
had dolls holding up before Nellie’s pitying 
gaze a few maimed and disordered objects 
hardly worth the name they bore. Those 
who had not were inspired with a sudden 
hope that ‘‘ the lady would give ’em some.” 

Nellie pondered a moment. Then she 
said: ‘* Let me see. Here are eight of you 
children. If you'll promise to come to No. 
Street, on Saturday morning, at ten 
o'clock, I'll tell you something that will 
make you all glad, Iknow. You must be 
as clean and neat as you can; because, if 
you are not, I’m afraid I can’t carry out my 
plan. Will you come? I'll be there to 
meet you; 89 you needn’t be afraid.” 

‘*Oh! yes, ma’am; we'll come, sure?” 
cried the eager voices in reply. ‘Is that 
where you live, Miss?” 

‘*No,” said Nellie; ‘‘ but itis the house 
of « friend of mine—a gentleman, kind and 
good; and he'll be glad to see you, too. 
Now, good bye. I'll expect you there, Sat- 
urday. Remember.” 

‘Shall we bring our dolls, lady?” called 
one little girl, racing after Nellie, as she 
walked on. 

‘* No, indeed! You need only bring clean 
hands and faces!” was the laughing reply, 
and Nellie hurried on to Fannie’s house, 
almost bursting with the grand “idea” 
which so suddenly had possessed her heart 
and brain. Miss Fannie was at home, for- 
tunately, and presently the two girls were 
together. They talked earnestly for a few 
minutes, then called Mrs. Grey into the 
room for consultation, first making her 
promise to keep it a secret from Nellie’s 
family and all friends for the present. Mrs. 
Grey listened and appreciated Nellie’s 
‘‘idea,” and even kissed the rosy cheeks 
before her by way of congratulation for 
their sweet young owner. ‘‘ But, my dear,” 
she asked, ‘‘ were you not hasty in asking 
the children to meet you there before you 
knew whether you could obtain permission 
from Dr. Buraton.” 

“Oh! nol” said Nellie, with a laugh 
of triumph, ‘‘for Dr. Burnton is such a 
lovely mao; and he will not say ‘no’ to 
mé, because you know he is Papa’s best 
friend?” 

** Very well, then,” replied the lady. ‘‘I 
promise to be ‘mum’ in the matter, and 
help you, as you ask; and 1 wish you every 
success, dear little Nellie.” 





‘* Anyway I'm going to show Mamma, if 
everything goes right, that I need not 
always be more ernamental than useful! 
And now, hurry up, Fan, and we'll go 
right to Dr. Burnton and ask him about it.” 

So Fannie made herself ready, and side 
by side the blue-eyed and the brown-eyed 
lassies hastened over the few blocks which 
lay between them and Dr. Burnton’s hand- 
some residence. 

**Its just the jolliest idea in this whole 
world, Nell Dodge! You do have the 
most splendid notions!” 

‘* Well, I don’t mean to let Tom tease me 
about another ‘‘fizzle,” if I can help it. 
Tom is awful for teasing!” 

Dr. Burnton was free from his duties at 
the time our two girls gave him the honor 
of their visit, and listened with grave and 
polite attention to his favorite little friend 
as she told him of her plans as follows; 

‘You see, Doctor, everybody says I’m 
of no use in the world, and I truly begin to 
believe ’em. But I didn’t see how I could 
alter myself until, as Mamma said, I grew 
older; and so I was making up my mind to 
forget and forgive the unkind things Kate 
called me—being lazy and not knowing 
how to sew, and all that, and was on my 
way to see Fannie, when I saw a poor lit- 
tle girl sitting on the curbstone dressing 
the awfulest looking doll Iever saw. I felt 
sorry for her, and stopped to talk to her. 

‘* Now, if there’s anything Fan and I can 
do, and just love to do, it’s dresaing dolls. 

‘*Why Fan dressed one for the fair last 
year, and it sold for ever so much. And I 
can cut out dolls’ clothes and make ’em as 
quick as can be, because it’s a natural 
knack I ‘have, I guess. I often do it all 
alone in my room at home; for—would you 
believe it?—I haven’t given my best doll 








away yet. Well! so I all of a sudden 
thought what a nice thing it would be to 
have a few children meet me somewhere 
twice a week; and Fan and I would cut out 
dolls’ clothes for them, and teach them how 
to sew them, and then give each of them 
the doll she had dressed and its. clothes; 
don’t you see? And the good, useful 
part would be that while they are learning 
to make dolls’ things, they will learn to 
sew things for themselves, you know. Mrs. 
Grey has promised to give us some muslin 
and scraps and things to make the dresses 
of, and Fan and I are going to use our 
pocket money to buy some cheap dolls for 
them. Isn’t it a good idea?” looking 
rather anxiously into the Doctor’s face. 

‘* Why yes, I think so, Miss Neilie,” said 
the Doctor. *‘ Avery nice idea. But where 
do you propose to meet your children? I 
fancy Mamma and Sister Kate, as well as 
Miss Fannie’s mother would object to 
lending their houses as a rendezvous for 
the occasions.” 

Nellie and Fannie looked at each other; 
then, with many blushes, Nellie replied: 
‘** Well, you see, I—I asked the children to 
meet me here on Saturday at ten o'clock. 
I knew”—gaining confidence as she pro- 
ceeded, because she saw a twinkle in the 
Doctor’s eyes, ‘‘ I knew you’d be willing to 
help Papa’s daughter, you see, and yeu’re— 
you’re such a—such a nice man, anfisokiad, 
of course you'll let us use that empty room 
next to your barn. You know as Pat 
doesn’t live with you that room is empty all 
the time; and it will be just the loveliest 
place for our ‘D. D. Society.’” 


Dr. Burnton threw his head back and 
laughed one long and hearty “ha! ha!” 
during which Miss Nellie decided she had 
done wisely in placing her faith in the 
Doctor so implicitly. 

**So you've named it the ‘ D. D. Society?” 
he asked. ‘‘And what does that stand 
for? ‘ Dear Darlings,’ I suppose.” 

‘Oh! no,” said Nellie. ‘It means the 
‘ Doll-Dressing Society’; and we—Fan and 
I—think it is a splendid name.” 

“So it is! So it is!” replied the Doctor. 
‘** And here,” putting his hand in his pocket 
and drawing out some loose change, ‘ is 
something to help you toward your dolls 
and make me a member of the ‘D. D. 
Society,’ too.” 

‘*Oh! youdear, kind Doctor!” cried Nel- 
lie, jumping up impulsively and throwing 
her arms about the old man’s neck. ‘ Now 
mind you don’t breathe a solitary word of 
this to Papa or any of my family, and help 
me keep it a secret till I can surprise the 
whole of them, please Doctor.” 

Then off went the committee of two in 
high glee and spirits overflowing, agreeing 
to stop on their way from school to-mor- 
row and buy the dolls. 

Nellie took pains to go home through 
‘*Tenement Street,” as she called it, so as 
to leave a last reminder with the children 
for the coming Saturday. They were still 
playing along the sidewalk, and replied to 
her with vehement promises to be on hand 
sure, ‘‘’cause we knows as how you gein’ 
to give us some fun,” shouted one little 
irrepressible, as she slying passed a soiled 
hand over Nellie’s soft muff, and then ran 
away for fear of a scolding. 





Saturday morning came at last, and, 

‘*Good-bye, Mamma and Katie! Going 
to have some fun with Fan,” said Nellie, as 
she started off soon after breakfast. 

‘* Dear little butterfly!” said Mamma, as, 
with Nell’s loving kiss on her lips, she 
watched her petted darling down the street. 

‘* Lazy little butterfly!” added Katie, seat- 
ing herself to the last new novel. 

And meanwhile the happy little busy bee, 
as we shall call her, hurried on, with her 
dainty and not often used workbox under 
her coat, where she had hidden it from in- 
quisitive eyes before starting. Fan was 
ready for her, and they proceeded to the 
place of meeting appointed for the chil- 
dren. Sure enough, there they were—the 
little folks from Ragland and Tatterland; 
and, oh! such shining faces and noses! and 
such well-scrubbed little hands as they had 
brought with them, as Nellie had requested! 

I must not take space to tell how the 
“TD. D. Society” was called to order there 
in the nice room which Dr. Burnton kad 





made ready and comfortable for its occu- 


pants. Of course Nellie was ‘‘ President,” 
and Fan ‘‘ General Assistant,” as she called 
herself; and both President and Assistant 
worked like Trojans to bring order out of 
confusion, and make the Society a thing of 
consequence as well as pleasure. 

When the package of dolls, which the 
young ledies had brought with them, was 
opened at last, and the red-cheeked, blue- 
eyed, black-eyed, fair-haired and dark- 
haired damsels of china and sawdust were 
exhibited to the assembled members of the 
Society, the ‘‘ohs” and the “ahs” and all 
sorts of fervent exclamations were almost 
deafening; and Nellie and Fannie had to 
cover their ears. 

Then the package containing the materi- 
al for dresses and undergarments was 
opened; and the little girls, whose fingers 
were to be taught how to sew those wonder- 
ful things, rose on tip-toe to look over each 
other’s heads, and rippled their laughter 
all over the room, 

The object of the meeting had been fully 
explained at the time of calling order, and 
Nellie had felt a thrill of joy to the depths 
of her heart at the eager and grateful will- 
ingness of the children ty profit by her 
‘*Tdea,” and make themselves willing mem- 
bers of the ‘‘D. D. Society.” It was won- 
derful how almost like a woman she felt 
when she realized that her plans were fair- 
ly started, and that she could not draw 
back from the undertaking now, even had 
she wished to do so. 


The little girls were allowed to make their 
selection from the array of dollies, each 
one choosing a fair or dark ‘‘ baby,” ac- 
cording to taste. That filled every little heart 
with satisfaction, and entirely prevented 
jealousy on the part of anybody. Then 
some undergarments were cut out, and 
Fannie and Nellie divided the labor of 
teaching the little inexperienced fingers 
what to do toward the sewing. The two 
hours allowed for the session of the ‘‘ D. D. 
Society” slipped by very rapidly, and it 
was with reluctance that the children 
folded up their work and bade good-bye to 
their dollies until next Wednesday. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays were the days set 
apart for the meeting of the Society’s mem- 
bers, and Nellie hoped that by the end of 
a month she would be able to carry out a 
little scheme connected with her enterprise ; 
by which she meant to surprise her family, 
you see. 

Well, the ‘‘D. D, Society” grew more and 
more interesting. The mothers of the 
children had visited the meetings, and 
though not permitted to remain long on 
account of crowding the small room, be- 
sides making tuo much confusion, they ex- 
pressed a respectful gratitude to the young 
ladies in charge, and did their share toward 
helping the young President and her assist- 
ant, by sending the little ones to their 
work as neat and clean as soap and water 
cou!d make them. Only once had Nellie 
experienced any trouble in the work she 
had undertaken, and that was when 2 little 
girl had grown angry with her companions, 
and, in a fit of temper, knocked a doll from 
the hand of the child next her, breaking 
the pretty china head beyond repair. Of 
course there were tears and reproaches on 
the victim’s part, and sullen looks on the 
naughty girl’s side. And Nellie and Fannie 
were obliged to be very dignified, and send 
the disturber of the peace of the ‘‘D. D. 
Society ” out of the room. However, pardon 
was asked and granted, and smiles soon 
made sunshine again. Meanwhile Nellie 
was thinking. ‘‘Oh! dear! I never before 
knew how awfulit is for mothers when 
their children are hateful. I have been 4 
dreadful worry to Mamma in just that way. 
I can remember it all; and how sorry I 
am.” 

The days sped by, and the month had 
fairly closed. Not one member of Nellie’s 
family had suspected her secret in all that 
time, although they wondered why every 
Saturday, and indeed every Wednesday, 
Nellie and Fannie found it necessary to be 
together. 

‘Reading fairy stories, I'll wager a six- 
pence!” suggested Katie; and Mamma and 
and Papa laughingly added: ‘ Well, they 
are but children yet. Let them have a good 
time of play for a while longer.” 

Meantime, the children of the Society had 
not only dressed as prettily as need be their 

own special dollies, and had learned how 
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to cut out the clothing, too, but they had 
dressed a large number more, which, I 
will tell you now, as it is time to betray 
Nellie’s scheme, were to be sold for the 
benefitof the childrens’ families, as well as 
to furnish the “‘ grand surprise” for Nellie’s 
Mamma, Papa, and sister, to say nothing 
of the qu‘zzing brothers, who this time could 
not laugh at a *‘ fizzle” of Nellie’s. 

Papa came home one Friday night and 
said to his wife and family (and oh! how 
Nellie’s cheeks burned as he spoke, and 
how she pretended to wonder what it could 
all be about!): “‘ My dear, Dr. Burnton has 
requested us to spend Saturday—that is to- 
morrow afternoon—at his house. He has 
something new on hand to show us, and 
thinks we will be more than delighted with 
it. I told him I’d leave my office early and 
meet you and the girls there at ‘three 
o’clock.” 

‘‘TIs it an animal of some kind he’s been 
buying, do you suppose?” asked Katie, 
wonderingly, while Nellie said, carelessly : 
‘‘Oh! very likely it’s alla joke, just to get 
you there and have a frolic. I promised to 
be at Fannie’s at half past one to-morrow; 
so J can’t go with you!” 

‘Small loss to the company; isn’t it, 
sis?” laughed one of the brothers; and 
Nellie waxed indignant as usual. 


Saturday afternoon came. The room ofthe 
‘D. D, Society” was decorated with love- 
ly flowers, presented by Dr. Burnton and 
his wife, who adored Nellie. There were 
two long tables in the room, each covered 
with crimson cloth, and placed there in every 
graceful attitude possible to doll-life were 
the dollies to be admired and sold. With 
them, of course, for the purpose of making 
as large a show as possible, were the private 
dolls of the little members of the Society; 
each of them marked with her owner’s and 
dresser’s name. Nellie had, by dint of much 
labor, cut out of paste-board the letters of 
the ‘‘ D. D. Society” and tacked them against 
the wall facing the door. Precisely at 
three o’clock the pretty young President, 
and the no less pretty young assistant, 
stood at their tables with shining eyes and 
flushed cheeks, while twelve little children 
(for the original number of eight had 
grown, you must know, to four more mem- 
bers) stood with their backs against the 
wall, quietly and smilingly awaiting the ar- 
rival of the customers who were expected 
to purchase freely and willingly the dolls 
for sale. 

How can I describe the surprise of Nel- 
lie’s family, who arrived before the other 
friends whom the good old Doctor had in- 
vited, or tell how they felt when it was 
gleefully explained to them by Dr. Burnton 
that all they saw was the result of Nellie’s 
idea! How they looked, and listened, and 
admired, and could hardly believe that Nel- 
lie, their own little daughter, the pet of the 
family,the “lazy little butterfly,” the baby, 
as they had considered her, had really man- 
aged to carry out so successful an enter- 
prise. 

‘*Whew!” exclaimed Tom. “I didn’t 
know that Nell had an idea!” and Jack 
added “Or one that wouldn’t fizzle, you 
know!” 

“Come right here, you darling!” cried 
Mamma, with tears in voice and eyes. “I 
am proud of you, my clever little Nellie!” 
and right before the company she hugged 
and kissed the President of the ‘‘D. D. So- 
siety” to the great fun of the little mem- 
bers against the wall. 

There isn’t much more to tell except 
that by and by Dr. Burnton’s other frien is 
came in; and as they were all ef them in 
Some way connected with children’s mis- 
Slons andthe usual fairs held at certain 

Seasons of the year for different benefits, 
etc., of course they all bought dolls for 
the future fair tables. Nellie’s prices were 
not very high, and the sale of dolls was 
pretty brisk—so brisk, in fact, that not a 
doll remained save those belonging to the 
children. The money was equally divided, 
and placedin the Doctor's hands. for .distri- 
bution among the families of the little 
members of the Soafety. ~ — 

Altogether everything had proven a great 
Success, and Nellie’s family, espeeially 
Sister: Katie, never wearied of telling 
their friends, far and near, about the little 

Nellie’s wonderful idea and the “D. D. So- 
ciety.” 
New Yous Orr, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York, 
FLAG PUZZLE. 

(Of Commodore.) 
*#00000008 
#O00000% 

2000008 
*000000% 
#ooo00 000g 
*00000000+% 
*#000000000% 
+ 

Left hand perpendicular word, trade. 

Right hand word of diagonals, managers of a 
sea craft. 

Upper word across, afop; 2, a musical com 
position; 38, unhealthy exhalation; 4, a memo- 
rial structure ; 5, a flowing out; 6, answering ; 
7, a high officer in European courts, 

CENTRAL ACBOSTIC, 

oo*o00 
oo*oo 
oo*o0o0 
oo*o0 
oo*oo0 
oo*o00 
eo*oo 
oo*o00 
oo*oo0 

Cross words: 1, One of the Presidents of the 
United States ; 2, foolish ; 3, a person eminent 
for piety; 4, blithe; 5, a man’s name ; 6, a deep, 
mournful sound ; 7, foolishness ; 8, a blockhead, 

Central letters form the name of a President 
of the U. 8. W. M. W. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 

* 0 
* 0 
* O 
* 0 *# 

Across: 1, A vehicle; 2, an exclamation; 3, a 
twig ; 4, to color. 

Down: 1, A piece of pasteboard for printing 
purposes ; 2, a sea cal] ; 3, commanded, 


* ** 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 6rz. 
GREEK CROSS. 
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Ella 
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Getrewée2? ts 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


“Oh! that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains.” 


AUTHOR, 
har 


2Arm ea 
Bere 


e@ 


(“ Othello.”) 
PECULIAR DIAMOND, 
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REMAR. LE RESTORATION IN 
THE CASE OF A SieROTMaN, 
Rev. A. W. Moone, of Darlington, 8. C., sends 
us for publication the following results in his 


CARE : 
“Darlington, 8. C., Jan, 16th, 1883. 

‘‘ Messrs, Stankey & PaLen a you 
have not solicited, I feel it to be my duty to give 
the following testimonial in favor of ‘ Compound 
Oxygen.’ I inherited the taint 
from my mother; and have suffered with Bron- 
chitis frommy youth. For the last three or four 
years, in the early Fall, Ihave been prostrated 
with an acute attack of severe Bronchial Asthma, 
Last Fall this attack was unusually perilous, 
being complicated with a general derangement 
of the liver, kidneys, etc. My medical advisers 


inthe mandatry es of any further work 


mn improv- 
ing. The constant expectoration beg a ns 
; my di- 
gestion is good. I sleep well, Iam now preach- 
ing twice on Sunday without lassitude. I feel 
more vi: life than Ihave for years. I 
believe the ‘Compound Oxygen’ a blessed, prov- 
q 7 = were uncon- 
sciously directed by the grea r. 
MM vefully, Ooay. A. W. Moors.” 


action fe es agent, anda 
ge cures 
Catarrh,’ Neural; Bronchitis, Asthma, etc 
and rt nn me am will be 
Stranger & Parzen, 1109 








COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 
ROYAL Avolutely Pre, Van ess 


GRANT'S (Alum Powder)® .. ieee 


RUMFORD'S (Phosphate) trech [IIIIIIiaaa aera 


HANFORD’S, when fresh. ..... Irene 
REDHEAD'S........00000000000 | EEEERNENE ERR sERIEN 
CHARM (Alum Powder) ®#  ... . [a 
AMAZON (Alum Powder)s . .. ees 
CLEVELAND'S TERMINI 
PIONEER (San Francisco) ... ems 

NS  ietanetane | ERIN Nese 

DR. PRICE'S ........ ..s.ss00ed SRNR 8 

SNOW FLAKE (Groft's, St, Paul) em 
ssid tS mecadate i 
CONGRESS.........66ceseeeeeee I 
HECKER'S..........cccecc05 seve es 

GULLET'S.. .......cc. ceseene | pemamanne 


HANFORD’S, when not fresh... Jy 


ANDREWS &CO. (contains alum 
iMiwoukes) Regal. a 


BULK (Powder sold loose) .. ..g 
t 
RUMFORD’S, when not fresh.. ay 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 
As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder, 


“T have tested a package of aged Baking Powder, whieh I purchased in the 
open market, and find it comgene of pure and wholcsome ingredients. It is acream 
of tartar powder of a high degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or 
phosphates, or other injurious substances, E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 

‘Tt it a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure.” 

“A. A. Mort, Ph.D.” 





“T have examined a peck «© of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in 
the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious sub- 


stance. Henny Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


“T have analyzed a pamngs of Royal paling Tee. The materials of which 
it is composed are pure and wholesome. 8. Dana Hares, State Assayer, Mass.” 





The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all com 
the Vienna World’s — ey 1878 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 18 
American Institute, and at State Fairs throughout the country, 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and uni- 
versal endorsement from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of 
Health all over the world. 


Nots.—The above DiaGRrao illustrates the comparative worth of yarious Baking 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof, 8chedler. 
A one pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated, This practical test for worth by 
Prof, Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder kniows by practical experienco, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 
tage of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder wili convince any 
fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the di shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher de 
of strength than other powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as in 
ting that they have any value, All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 
are to be avoided as dangerous, 
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The New Indestructible and Imperishable Decoration 
Walls, Ceilings, Furniture and Art Objects, in 


SOLID RELIEF. 


| ie 


for 


throughout the United States, 


Descriptive Pamphlet forwarded upon application. 


The most perfect and beautiful of all Wall Decorations. High Art 
Designs in SOLID RELIEF. Avoids flat designs and naked walls. Per- 
fectly water-proof. Can be washed, Excludes cold, damp and draughts, 
Price quite moderate. Now in use in Public and Private Dwellings, 
Public Halls, Hotels, Offices and Homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & CO., New York, 


Bole Agents for the United States, 
Sold by all reliable Architects, Decorators, Faraiture, Wall-Paper and other Art Dealers 





CATARRH CURED. 


Ness} Catarrh can he caaily, quickly. Fen do keow 
jaat' cured, v: one knows ° 
Ow; San do it, ind guarentes jJustsuch a cure, My 


HEALING CATARRH POWDER 


ipeotpott yy will positively . y effectually ge 

afew case am 

talking a ut, and what Y cy is the i 3 if not, 

denounce me is paper as a fra ousand 
packages sold in the past ae 

clare upon hat iom have a com and do 
pot now of a use fo cusp} ail that time. tis per- 
ectly 66; try it, andif you are not 

wi refu oney. 
without sn: z. 


D ee, eweetens breath, and 
sire Otten eh al ARTS, als fal yok 


FOR ONLY 25 CENTS IN STAMPS, 


ly GEO. N. STODDARD, 1226 Niagara &t., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


we. set has about 400 testimonials and references 
. 8 ’ 




















NT Hand-Book FREE. 
R. 8. & A. P. LACEY, 
Att’ys, Washington, D. G 
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INSTANTANEGUS CHOCOLATE. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE !T. 


NO TROUBLE. NO BOILING. 


Stephen fF. Whitman & Son, 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
8. W. cor, 19th & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Hf BLUE : 
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farm and ¢ Gariien, 


the Agriguttural Bditor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information. that 
will make thig department more to those 
of our subscribers who feel apecially interested.) 


THE OALLA LILY. 


Reavino two interesting articlesin Tux Ix- 
pDEPENDENT—one of Feb, 7th, of this year, and 
ths other of Dec. 13th, of last year—puts me to 
thinking what I did to an old and apparently dy- 
ing calla lily three years ago. Visiting one of 
my friends, I found it lying ont of doors ina 
small paint keg in the month of September, 
never to be cared for again by its owner. As it 
is one of my favorite plants it was given me, 
I put fresh earth on, as much as the keg would 
hold, and kept it in that way till the next Spring, 
when I put it in a pot that held six quarts, with 
plenty of chip dirt and water from the barn- 
yard. It grew nicely. Every morning I watered 
it with quite warm water; indeed I gave it all it 
would take—that is till the drops hung on the end 
‘of each leaf like dew. It had five blossoms that 
Summer and three in the Fall, before it was time 
to take plants in the 





The second sea- 
son it was put in the ground near some rose 
bushes, and grew nicely. The leaves were so 
large and tender they had to be propped with 
long sticks to keep the wind from breaking 
them. The next Summer I thought I would do 
as many others did, give it a rest, so I sat it un- 
der a lilac bush, but did not turn the pot down. 
It was watered freely whenever it rained. I am 
confident that the calla thrives better in Winter, 
when we pay little attention to it, than in Sum- 
mer. Now it is the L0th of February, and it is four 
feet high. It has twenty large leaves on, most of 
which are sixteen inches long and nine wide ; 
twelve other leavesare of half the size ; it has had 
only one full flower on this season, but that was 
eight inches long ; now there are two more large 
buds, and two of the stalks look as if more were 
forthcoming. Although it is in a wooden pail, 
holding twelve quarts, the vessel is filled with 
white roots that shows it needs something larger. 
I am of the opinion that there are some plants 
we can renovate and keep looking nicely for 
years. I would like to know how long a calla 
lives. It probably lasts to a good old age ; and, as 
it propagates, one may keep it growing a life- 
time. J.D. M. 
sSouTH Bert, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL FARM HIN TS, 


BY J. W. 





DARROW. 


.-Take an inventory of your 
and implements at least once a year. It should 
be done before April Ist. It is the only way 
you can satisfactorily know whether you are 
losing or gaining, and how much. 


farm stock 


.. The farmer who hires his farm help early 
may have to pay a good price; but the best men 
hire ont early. Good help is the cheapest help, 


..Prepare your hot-beds by having good, 
rich manure well composted, After it is placed 
upon the bed let it heat two or three days, then 
put on a covering of good soil. Suw your seeds 
in drills and cover the sashes if frosts threaten ; 
but during the day give plants plenty of air, 


. Selling rye straw at $5.00 per ton and oat 
straw even less, is poor business, and especially 
so if carried om year after year, If straw is 
worth only seven or eight dollars to sell, it is 
worth more to go back upon the farm, via. the 
barnyard and compost heap. 


....Expert judging is one subject to be con- 
sidered by our agricultural societies, now pre- 
paring for the Autumn shows, Partiality and 
favoritism should have wo place in the fair 
ground, Get judges on stock from another 
county, and let them be experte—men skilled in 
the business—and better results will follow. 
So with many farm and deiry products. 


..If you have some scraggy trees in your 
orchard, now is the time to train them into 
shape. Do it before Spring work comes on, or 
you won't do it at all, Do not leave the little 
twigs and sprouts to grow and take up the sap 
necessary to the support of fruit-bearing limbs. 
Trim your trees so the fruit will be borne on the 
outer limbs where the sun can ripen it evenly. 
Itia a good plan to manure the orchard all over, 
not simply around the base of the trees. 


. .-Furthermore if your fruit is not what it 
should be, graft it tu suit. And now is your 
time to prepare for it. Notonlycan you change 
variety but you can shape your trees vo that they 
will be symmetrical and of attractive appear- 
ance. But do not let a lot of old nagural-variety 
trees sap up-the life of the soilwhen avery 
little labor at grafting will enable you to have 
fine fruit. 


..It is poor policy to wait until the day 


your horses are put before the plow befdte be- 
ginning to grain them. Better begin ndéw, = 


you have not before, to feed some 
cerns rd ring cn a 
they are called upon to do hard 


* ranging up in the nineties, 





not have tho very immediate effect on horses 
that many seem to attribute to them. 


+vee Weare in favor of artificial lakes or ponds 
on the farm if they can he made conveniently. 
They are certainly ornamental in Summerif they 
are kept pure and free from rubbish; and in 
Winter they can be made useful. Two miles 
from here lives a farmer who has an artificial 
pond some 60 feet iu diameter. From it has 
been cut enough ice this Winter w fill his own 
fee house as well as those of three neighbors, 
which means the convenience and happiness of 
at least four families next Summer, as far as the 
same can arise from having plenty of ice to use 
in the dairy and elsewhere, when the mercury is 
The moral can be 
applied to suit. 


..@rain bags, like umbrellas, are very apt to 
get lost, They are easily borrowed, therefore, 
much like trouble; but very difficult to recov- 
er sometimes, like a lost good name, To 
avoid much of this trouble, as far as grain bags 
are concerned, every farmer should own some 
kind of a marking arrangement, a good stencil 
plate being preferable. We have no stencil 
plates to sell, therefore cannot be accused of 
having a selfish interest in the matter. They 
need not cost much, and when carefully used 
leave a neat impression upon the sack or bag. 
After using, clean off thoroughly and lay them 
away for future usc. No one will make a prac- 
tice of hauling off much grain to market when 
another man’s nanie is on the bags. 


..The Breeder's Gazette tigures up the num- 
ber of cattle of different breeds, with their prices 
sold at public auction in 1883. Shorthorns head the 
list, with 2,284, at an average price of $205; Jer- 
seys, 1,688, averaged $409; Aberdeen Angus, 
300, averaged $516; Holsteins, 239, averaged 
#373 ; Herefords, 112, averaged #476 ; Guernseys, 
62, averaged $232. The tota] number sold of all 
breeds was 5,997, bringing a total of $1,807,577, 
or an average of $301. 


..A writer in an agricultural journal bas 
had trouble with dry, sweet corn which he had 
ground at the mill. He took half a bushel to 
mill, an‘l it all stuck to the stones, and required 
another bushel of hard yellow corn to clear the 
stones again. Perhaps rye and buckwheat and 
barley do the same when the grist comes back 
much dimin‘shed, in size and weight. 

CHaTHaM, New York, 





RAISING AND FEEDING CARROTS. 


I wave had no experience with ensilage ; and 
until I am convinced that it is as good as roots 
in every sense of the werd, and a cheaper feed, 1 
shall advocate roots, The carrot is one of the 
most wholesome articles that can be fed either to 
horses or cattle, and for young stock there is 
nothing to equal them, If more roots were fed, 
and good judgment used by men in charge of 
stock in caring for them, I believe we would hear 
of fewer abortions than in the past. Mr. Colgate, 
of New York, visited this herd last Spring, and 
justly remarked it a pleasure to find the stock in 
such fine condition. Roots and good care did it. 
The total expense of raising, securing and feed- 
ing carrote should not exceed 12 or 15 cents per 
busbel. 

My method of raising carroteis as follows: 
Take a No, 2 two-horse Syracuse plow to mark 
with; run it beam deep, or go twice ina row, 
the rows to be three fect apart. Scatter the ma- 
nure in the furrows; then take the plow and 
cover the manure by going down one side and 
up the other, which will leave it in ridges. Take 
an iron tooth harrow and level the ridges a lit- 
tle; run the seed drill down the center of the 
ridge, and back again, so as tu avoid vacant 
spaces. When up twoor three inches, thin to 
four or five inches apart in the rows, leaving 
but one plant in a place. By going throtgh 
them occasionally with the cultivator they will 
be kept in a growing condition. Should the 
weather be unfavorable to them the fore part of 
the season, they will make up for it in the Fall. 
With a good team of horses and boy to drive I 
can plow out at least 1,000 bushels per day, using 
same plow as above. They can be picked up 
(more readily than potatoes) and thrown in 
heaps, to be topped and housed, Carrots 
should be planted the first week in May. With 
me this year’s carrots grew well—specimens 
weighing 44¢ pounds each, measuring 15 inches 
around the crown and 17 inches in length. 

I feed to each milch cow, twice a day, 1 peck 
cut carrots, sprinkled over with 8 pounds of 
feed, half corn-meéal and balf wheat-.niddlings. 
In connection with the above I give 15 pounds 
of hay to each cow w day. I find, by doubling 
the quantity of carrots and omitting the feed, I 
get the same result in milk, which is from 10 to 
12 quarts per day from each cow. 


The owner receives 10 cents per quart for milk 


and 75 cents per ponnd for butter. Hence the 
milk must be a superior quality in order to)pro- 
duce a first: class article of silt-edge butter. - iI 
don’t think Mr. Crozier can anaike aty 

in strongly advocating reote for dairying and 


steck raising. hori dapis yar x 9 4 
than from 2 to 6 acres per year.—Jaa. B. | vad 


in “Country Genfleman.” 





CHICKEN OHAT. 


Ix answer to namerous inquiries I would say 
that the ‘best food for fattening fowls” isa 
mixture of boiled potatoes, beets and carrots, 
thickened with corn and barley meal, plenty of 
whole corn, and all the milk the fowls will drink. 
Feed the mixture at morning and noon, the corn 
at night, and keep the milk by them all the time, 
Ten days or two weeks of such feeding will put 
your fowls in prime condition for market—i. e., 
if they are in decont order to begin with ; but, if 
they have been half starved all Summer, no 
amount of extra feeding will ever make them as 
good for table use as the fowls that have been 
well kept all their lives, 

“Shut fattening fowls up in the dark?” You 
may if you want to; butI wouldn’t. Separate 
them from the laying hens and the fowls that 
you wish to keep over; but if you have the 
slightest regard for their comfort, don’t shut 
them up in close pens and exclude the light. 
Give them light, and some room to exercise in, 
even if it should take a handful more of corn to 
fatten them. 

To fatten turkcys, give them cooked food and 
plenty of corn and milk; but they must have 
their liberty. ‘Turkeys will not do their best in 
close confinement. Twice we tried fattening 
turkeys in pens in a barn cellar where it was 
only light enough to enable the fowls to see to 
eat; the cellar was dry and warm, food and 
drink was kept in the pens all the time, but 
those turkeys would only eat just enough to 
keep from starvation, and they actually weighed 
less, after three weeks of confinement, than they 


did when we shut them up. “Two experiments 
don’ SF pte ng pl Perhaps not; but it 
roved enough for us ; and, besides, I hay ppen to 
now half a dozen other people ‘ae tthed the 
same thing with the same results. 

The best market turkeys that I ever saw were 
those that were well fed from the time when 
they were twenty-four hours old up to the last 
day of their lives. For the last month before 
they were marketed they were fed three times a 
day—cooked vegetables and meal at morning 
and noon, and corn at night. They had all they 
would eat up clean ateach time, but no food was 
left in their feeding places, They had free range, 
but I don’t think they ever went ten rods from 
the buildings. When killed for market they 
were between six and seven months of age, and 
the dressed weight of the lot of eighty was } 286 
pounds.—Fanny Frexp, in +‘ Prairie Farmer,’ 

anisitsendlliiaence 


SEED AND NURSERY CATA- 
LOGUES. 


We have received the following catalogues of 
Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc., in 
addition to those noticed February 2ist. Our 
readers should write at once for such as they 
wish, and make their selections now. Catalogues 
are sent free by these firms upon application : 

E. P. Rox, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., small Fruits and 
Grape Vines, 

C. L. VAN Dusen Nunsery Co., Geneva, N. Y., Fruit 
and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. 

J. A, Stmmens, Toronto, Ontario, Garden, Field and 
¥lowor Seeds. 











HALL’S 


ftatarrh [jure 


is Recommended Physicians! 


$100 REWARD Fi 


We manufacture and sell it witha positive 
tit will cure ong 
forfeit the above amount 


alt ike ohne Re remedy, a8 
en n 
water hfprnaliy, ecit9g MPgn 
ng disease, os your Druggist for it, and 
ot it, nema to us and we wi a hcwush 
tmmediftely. Price 7 r bottle. 
F. mm Cl 


ENEY & C0... oledo, Obie, 


SEVERE FIELD-TESTS 


for Five Years. 








For five years our Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate has stood severe field tests ao satisfactorily 
that the sales of it have grown from twelve 
hundred and cighty-seven tons in 1879 to ten 
thousand one hundred and eighty-two tous 
in 1883. The best practical results have been 
obtained by intelligent farmers who use it sea- 
son after season in preference to any other 
brand. If you have not tried it yet, we hope you 
will do so this season. 

Respectfully, 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Philadelphia. 
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RED, WHITE BLUE, YELLOW how PURPLE 









aquaric PLANTS IN VARIETY. 
and ee Collection in the Country. 


B of Fadia and = pe has 

proved BED 14 42, US. States. Nym 

Devoniensis, brilliant red, and a = 
African Pa roy. ‘al urna. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE, 

Dr. N, 8. Reap, Chicago, says: ‘I think it is a 
remedy of the highest value in many forms of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, attended by sick 
headache, dyspepsia and diminished vitality.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 











GRIND YOUROWN BONE, 
Meal, Oyster Shells and Corn 
in the $5 HAND MILL (F. 


Wilson's Patent), 100 per cent. 
more in ee 
tpmiicadion "Wi z Pong ie tal Vre 


N BROS., Easton, Pa. 








THE SURE 


FOR 


CURE 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 














IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 








Canvassers every 


pate fe —- fish pone my 
f G t tal 
Iectfon ° eenhou ants, Catalogue 
EVGTURTEVANT, Bordentown, : 
county in aie State to 
take orders for Nursery 


WANTED, ess sso 


sirable Employment at GOOD WAGES, Experi- 
ence in the business not required. Nurseries widely 
and favorably known. For terms address the C. LL. 
VAN DUSEN meg Co., 


Dusen Nurse: 


GENEVA, 
Viatabliched les -— 


‘Also Stock at wholesale, 


COMPLETE MANURES 
to food erch ee soparate crop, containing just the plant 
“Nothing bat ‘praise for your Potato Fertilizer.” 

alongside others, Baker’s Fertilizer proves 





superior. _ 
Heartily recommend your Soegp Vine Manure ax 
best in the market for Grape Vin 
“Never had such a Crop of Grapes as from your 
nures." 


“Strawberries OM inches in circumference from 


your Fertilize: 
“Fruit Seen ince a growth of 15 to 18 inches where 
your Fertilizer was used,” 
tee: on ts grown with your Fertilizer weighed 


y 3 comments on our Fertilizers in full, and man 


more in our pamphlet, “ Facts for Farmers,” mail 
on application. 


Mots Boat hee ae” 
DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Cheater Oo. Co., Pa. 


| 13 FARLY CLUSTER 

. = NEW BLACKBERRY. 
Ui HS (shucte Hil 
yeah ie oa ve ana a area 


oorestown, N. J. 


The De Laval Cream Suparator 


is now in successful operation in some of the best 
dairies ahd ereamerits in the United States. 

‘With -fews “than ond tiotse power tt will skim the 
cream fnom 750 to900.lbs,of milk per hour, giving 4 
larg@ly increased product of butter wnat potins quality 
than any other process, while it leaves the milk fresh 
and sweet, saves all setting, holding, ice and labor. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR CO., 
32 PARK Row, NEW YORK, 
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“A quart from a einele plant af the James Vick 
rawberry.” 


HINTS ON FRUIT CULTURE. 


40 Illustrations, chromo of Vick Straw- 
berry in 8 colors and 3 portraits. 
Also sample copy of Ourn Paper mailed free. Address 
_Green’s Fruit Grower, Box 562, Rochester,N.Y.! 
Florida Orange Groves. 
Parties intendin; fo parchs oy ae eROrees, resi- 


dences or lands in ogue 
describ a a large Bamber: x { aks that I have for 








ont de N, Carleton House, Jacksonville, 
on James Riyer,Va., in a Northern 
E SAEV MAID settlement. Tilustrated circular free 

noua Claremont Va 





CHESTNUT TREES. (8 to12 inchea,) By Mail, 12 
Spanish or 16 American for 81,00. Send for New 
Nursery Catalonue, Free. 

WM.H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


ryy ergetic, reliable m to 
WAN'TED sll I Fruit Grape Vines, 
ary and expenses paid. 
ty De. ations iven, 80 inexperienced nee 
soon learn the business, Address, J 
BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east of RAK e' 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


We want reliable Agents in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine. 

Those engaged in grinding or selling mill feed, or in, 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 

preferred. 
FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
5 Bowling Green, New York City, 


ALESMEN WANTED! 


To) canvass for the sale of Grapes, R 
other Nursery Stock, Steady —— ty iter 
anteed. SALARY AND EXPENsEs Parp! Apply at 


ee mas (uprains Rodhe Rochester, ¥. ¥. 


Descriptive Illustrated sis Cat 6 and 
Asst for 














the Fruit and Oraamenta lanter. 
Sont free to all appplicant 


H. M 
Morrisville, bucks Os Co, — 





nae < #Peve purchase ot of one 

ian Ae 1 Waa os sks rida. 
—_. ¢ eo 

en Fin ‘? B. Terme reasona! Partic lars on 


application to Isaac Vanderpool, Maitland Florida, 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





This 
as any Other, aud te 


“ie al fence thst ie a Miicient 
ie y 

theushs the a inst Mea a will t slip 

t’ rough, he ore 6, aad 5 é only barb wire 

pat a an a it te nitey 
an entirely different principle from any, - 4y is am; 
secured by Ls now ge) patent, t, and no infringement w 


any others aten 
AMERICAN FE CiNG CO., 284 West 29th St., N. Y. 





GOOD SEEDS at LOW PRICES § 
E.A, REEVES &CO.’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Warehouse, 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Catalogues free on application. Mention THE 
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ifteen finest v: Clematis—splendid large 
mw pore white o dark B arpa. 
(6 cents) for Our 
late | vary varity of Taniy 
it and }. S LITTLe, stell 
OSCAR OLOSE, Prop’r. Worcester, Mass. 


GREENDALE NURSERY. 
Catalogue free. 








10 Concord pent tomes pr.. 1 00 

00 Asparagus. % 

8 Sperry, or so Rated t 8 
Yhoice @ sioeabaleg wer 
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MATTHEWS’ SEED. 


The Standard of America’ 

Admitted by ie a 
Seedsmen an Market 
Gardeners every waere to 


be the rect 
rellable  Drillin use. — 


MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR, 
MATTHEWS’ WHEEL HOE, 
MATTHEWS’ DRILL CULTIVATOR 
AND HOE COMBINED, 


Comprising the best line of implements for plant- 
ing and cultivating garden crops to be found in 
America. Send for circular showing latest im- 
er ements BE latest prices. Made ac co 













suck Everett & Small.) r & CO Mass, 


FERTILIZERS, 


$75 Premium. 





50 to the farmer the annred toes 

oe ear upon one-half acre man OED "Ss 
'25 for the secon 

rit 1-2 bushels d one on one-half 


acre at 4 one’ Penn an, N. Y., with SAR- 
bys OSPHOPERUVEAN GUANO adapied tai 


Standard Guaranteed. Prices Reasonable. 
Send for Pamphlet, 
J.B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water st., N. Y. 


'| SALESMEN WANTED. 


PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT for Honeat 
Men. Salary and Expenses 
Paid. The Business Easily Learned. 


The CHASE NURSERIES. 


Safe ota 


eed a 
A. ud attent tie , 
York D 
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record 0: a ey ry. ie Oo ly Pa ane 
ier sontining BALOHPH ATE ike anally esd tee 
© 2 y, Prov 6 quality a 
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te fee mn 


FERTILIZERS. 


aft! o- who wish to know what a pure, gonnive 
Peyty rothe un pecan J Nn one seaso 

Fount san, to em. of 100 pounds of iTnave ees 

hei re keg of 100 poun hosphate 


onl 
Guang: ihe States, katt Horsetoot baephate waade ip the 
BY EARL PHOSPHATE Co., 
42 Washington St., Previdence, Kh. 1, 


E, W. PARSONS & CO., 
WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 
SEEDS! PLANTS! TREBS! 
Flowering Shrabs, Roses and Green- 
house Plants of all Kinds, 


Catalogue No. 1, Trees and Plants. 
Catalogue No.9/ Seeds, Small Penits, etc... ¢ ELBE, 


SALT PACIFIC GUANO 


Yearly Sales 
nae | TONS, 
offer this old 


cotah li 
Spe iite 6! ae Tere 














ardens, Lawns, and 
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B throurhout Pomhiets he. United 
' —. aes Uinonials at 
GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selleng Agents, 
Beston, Mass. 
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Tee ote aa cule *- 


THE CHOICEST AND BEST OF 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM. AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 
Warranted Fresh, Good, and Sure to Grow, or MONEY REFUNDED. 
MARKET GARDENERS, and all who want Seeds, in large or 


waad quantities, are requested to send tor my Seed Catalogue for 
th 


____ JOSEPH. HARRIS. Reveten weet Rochester, N. ¥. 
sais arvic sine 5 perle 
ooseberries, 
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+ llustrated Catalogue, 
which tells the ?-- story, varieties, 
prices, descriptions, giving the defects ne 

oll ag the me ruthful engravings, 


* he pre 
moet beautiful and 
logue ever published 
7 Wy ~ such sensible directions about 
Small Fruits eae cP + hould 4 and t one,” — “A of a Catalogue, gotten up w much care 
i fg Teeny we Hot a k, ro Chtalogud in tho country. se Wine end Fruit Grower. 
lists are oo pS ob the Seabeiptiehe trustworthy.” New Fork * Decidedly the handsomest, moat sensible 
a Pinstructive Catalogue wo have yet seen.” — Teras ithe A special feature of the Nursery is the careful manner in 
which Trees and Plants are dugand packed. The Cotalages' telling 7. abont it, giving the oun rience of patrons indifferent 
parts of the country, mailed free. Address, J. T. LO VETT, ttle bilver, ew Jersey. 


Something New! A Carbon Plow! 





CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 3 
if properly handled, to’ give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. : 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


HE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND GAST-IRON PLOWS, 
more Fon mon 208 MEAL. weet ron i iezeely oon Pi ae 


Send for Illustrated 
Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTIQIRAL (0., Lion, N. ¥. 


Branch Offices: 118 Chambers st., New York City, and 21 So. Howard St Baltimere,” Mad. 
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Illustrated Price List of Carriages. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND ‘TRICYCLES. 
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Rockford, Ill, 
Metallic Shingles. 
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SEWER GAS TRAP, 





a 


— . BOWER & UO., 


Manufacturers, Cleveland, Olto. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


vane “y been tested for ph Ry Ry ay Wapranted 


The E. ‘Howard W Watch and Clock Oo., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 — sT.. 
NEW YORK: 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. ~ 


= Qidint Werks locks 


to parties desiring bells. 


MEN EELY BELL FOU ie 




















MME, ADELINA PATTI, 
Mme. ETELKA GERSTER, Mme. ALWINA VALLERIA, 


HAVE EACH USED, eee AND PURCHASED 


HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOFORTE 


For their own personal use. 


A LITTLE BROCHURE CONTAINING THE FACSIMILE, AUTOGRAPHS 
OF” 


ADELINA PATTI, 





CHRISTINE NILSSON-RAUZAUD, 





CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 


ETELKA GERSTER-GARDINI, ALWINA' VALLERIA, CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 
GUISEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


MARIE MARINON, 


ITALO CAMPANINI, 


ANTONIO F. GALASSI, 


EMMA C. THURSBY, 
ALFRED H. PEASE, 


HAINES BROS., 


PASQUALE BRIGNOLI, 


OLE 


97 FIFTH AVE., N. B. Cor. 17th STREET, 


WE w YORK, 


ANNA DE BELOCOA, 


BULL, 


EMMA ABBOTT, 
HOPE GLENN, 


PIETRO FERRANTI, 


EMILIE AMBRE, 


MAURICE STRAKOSCH, 
Can be had Free by applying to or sending a Two-Cent Stamp to 


® HAINES & WHITNEY CO., 


182 and 164’ WABASH AVENUE, 


CHRICAGO, ILLS. 








—— ————- 





Tam Lacommaans” Yanas ae 








